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OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 


EpmunpD QuIncy, the well-known abolitionist, grand-uncle of 
the present mayor of Boston, used to tell with delight a story of 
the remark made by a lately arrived Englishman to George Tick- 
nor, when the latter was the recognized social head of the con- 
servative forces in Boston. The visitor had several times observed, 
with the frankness of his nation, that he had seen as yet no one in 
America who looked like a gentleman. Gazing from the window 
upon the Common, he suddenly pointed out surprising exceptions 
to his rule in two persons passing by. Mr. Ticknor looked out 
and smiled. “You will be amused,” he said, “when I tell you 
that those are Phillips and Quincy, two desperate radicals. 
“What do I care for that?” replied his guest; ‘ they are the 
only two Americans I have seen who look like gentlemen.” 

It was the marked quality of the late Octavius Frothiagham 
that he, more than any other late survivor of that eventful period, 
presented this peculiarly winning combination. It is a curious 
fact in all history, that it is always the patrician agitator who 
seems most attractive to the imagination, even of a mob. Mere 
superiority in wealth gives a certain advantage. Mirabeau’s whole 
career illustrated this, as did that of the late Benjamin F’. Butler, 
who was once christened by a philosophical observer “a scamp- 
Mirabeau.” Butler knew what he was doing when he used to 
appear before his roughest audiences with a flower in his button- 
hole. Yet no care in dress and no flower could give him quite 
the look of a gentleman; whereas in the case of Phillips and 
Quincy, and again of Frothingham, no outward misfit could 
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destroy it. There is no greater mistake than to say that clothes 
make the man; it is the man who sets off the clothes ; every tailor 
knows it. 

In Frothingham’s case, the external man was the symbol of the 
whole nature. In his whole make-up he was the high-bred radical, 
— Arbuton touched with prophecy; the silver weapon with the 
edge of steel. In a city like New York the combination gave him 
a certain power. The most fastidious high-church rector who 
encountered Frothingham on a charitable committee was disarmed 
by a training and demeanor superior to his own. There was no 
conscious effort ; it was a question of gravitation. Frothingham 
himself, so far as he perceived the advantage, would only have 
deprecated it, and would have preferred to be one of the multi- 
tude. Men rarely appreciate their peculiar source of power; they 
rather underrate it and wish it were different; as young girls, 
however beautiful, are apt to dislike their own style of hair and 
complexion and sigh for that of some rival. Frothingham was 
wont to speak disapprovingly of his own manner ; he overrated its 
drawbacks and underrated its high-bred charm. It certainly pre- 
sented a peculiar combination. At adistance he drew you warmly, 
frankly, heartily ; it was when you came closer that something 
said, “‘ Not quite so near.” One of his life-long friends used to 
say that when addressed in a letter “ Dear Frothingham” he was 
likely to reply “ Dear Henry;” but if greeted as “ Dear Octa- 
vius,” the reply would probably begin “ Dear Jones.” His na- 
ture was thus a delicate, self-adjusting thermometer, but register- 
ing in inverse ratio to the atmosphere outside. Coolness warmed 
him, but he shivered a little if he found you disposed to be warm. 

In all this there was an undoubted drawback, but it gave also a 
strength. It kept Frothingham absolutely above all the tempta- 
tions of the conscious favorite — temptations to which clergymen 
are held to be peculiarly vulnerable — and also above all petty 
conciliation and every shadow of social fear. This gave him at 
any moment an absolute advantage overhis congregation ; it was 
they who were dependent on him, not he upon them. It did not 
give him an overflowing audience, though he had always an am- 
ple one; but it was singularly choice. His parishioners were 
very rarely intimate with him, but they looked to him unflinch- 
ingly and they never were disappointed. Still less was there any 
intimacy from the world outside. Dr. Samuel Johnson once said 
that he could conceive of no greater ignominy than that of being 
clapped upon the back by Tom Davies. There was not a Tom 
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Davies in the world who could have mustered the courage to take 
that liberty with Octavius Frothingham ; possibly a child might 
have done it, but not a man. 

With this peculiar combination in him, it need hardly be said 
that Frothingham was not a radical by temperament, but by sub- 
sequent conviction. I read, many years ago, his early and rather 
premature autobiography in his class book—he graduated at 
Harvard in 1843 — and, as I recall it, he there showed curiously 
this reserve of manner already formed at twenty, and what might 
be called a tranquil pessimism. I remember especially that he 
protested against the common theory of the happiness of boyhood, 
and declared that boys were brutal and cruel to one another. This 
may not be correctly remembered, but it must have been some- 
thing individual and characteristic to have dwelt in my mind 
through half a century of tolerably busy life. He afterwards 
went to the Divinity School, that being the period when the 
cream of a college class was still as naturally transferred in that 
direction as now to the Law School. He belonged to a rather 
remarkable class in that institution, and was brought into very 
close relations, not alone with the two radicals, Samuél Long- 
fellow and Samuel Johnson, both of whom regarded him as peril- © 
ously conservative, but with two other marked but now forgotten 
influences. One of these was James Richardson, who, twenty years 
later, left his parish, enlisted as a private soldier and died in the 
ranks. In my life of him in “ Harvard Memorial Biographies,” 
Frothingham felicitously characterized him as “a brilliant wreath 
of fire-mist, which seemed every moment to be on the point of be- 
coming a star, but never did.” The other was William B. Greene, 
a man of singularly striking personal appearance, keen logic and 
the most arrogant intellect, who had been successively a West 
Point cadet, a lieutenant in the Florida Indian wars, a Baptist 
preacher and finally a Unitarian divinity student. His was a. 
sharp and temporary, but very potent influence, which Frothing- 
ham felt a good deal. Greene, like Richardson, was drawn into 
the whirlpool of the Civil War, where his West Point training 
was put to good account. He turned the 14th Massachusetts 
Infantry into a heavy artillery regiment, built fortifications on the 
other side of the Long Bridge, and defended Washington almost 
single-handed for many days, as he maintained ; until one day he 
resigned from a chivalrous impulse and left the service; Governor 


Andrew had done an injustice, or so Greene thought, to one of 
his officers. 
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In contact with such original forces, Frothingham’s mind did 
not want for collision or training ; yet he remained conservative 
in attitude, like his accomplished father before him, until the 
potent presence of the anti-slavery movement, and the half-uncon- 
scious personal influence of Theodore Parker brought him into the 
ranks of progress for the rest of his career. I say “for the rest” 
because, although when he finally retired from his New York pul- 
pit he was said to have abandoned something of his attitude, I 
think he never clearly did so, for he told me, soon after, that he 
was perhaps more radical than ever. 

The great success of Frothingham’s, life was found after he had 
entirely detached his New York pulpit from all sectarian connec- 
tion; it was seen in that form which is unfortunately the most 
evanescent of all eminence, public oratory. He was in a sense the 
last of the Everett school, the more chastened and classic school 
which the more conversational and familiar method of Phillips 
superseded. In Frothingham the thoughts and purposes of Phil- 
lips flowed, and flowed with power, through the more restricted 
channel of Everett. It is a curious fact that while nothing can be 
less like the latter’s manner than the oratory of his son, or that of 
his nephew, Dr. Hale, it should yet have found a counterpart, in 
finish, in elegance, in perfeet poise and balance of statement, in 
Octavius Frothingham. Personally, 1 found it an invariable de- 
light and privilege to hear him. In Curtis’ period of greatest 
charm there was apt to be a slight excess of rhetoric, sometimes 
verging on the sentimental, and sometimes a little want of full 
vigor of thought; besides this, he usually read from notes. 
Frothingham stood before his congregation without pulpit or 
gown or manuscript, and with absolute directness faced his 
theme. There was no ornamentation; the illustrations came as 
something inevitable; and the most daring iconoclastic thoughts 
were presented with a frankness which disarmed. It seemed 
for the moment as if there were no other thoughts supposable. 
There might be overstatement in the sentence, but never in the 
delivery. I used to complain to him that he did sometimes 
overstate in words, and he defended this as necessary, saying 
that oratory is like scene-painting,— it cannot be executed in 
miniature colors, or even in water colors; there must be broad 
splashes of paint to be seen at a distance. The preacher must so 
‘launch a statement as to lodge it in men’s minds; if it is one- 
sided, he can match it in another sermon. When I asked what 
would be the effect on those who heard him for the first time, 
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he answered cheerfully that they must come again. But with 
all this, the overstatement of thought, as I said, never extended 
to his manner, which was always self-controlled, symmetrical, 
and graceful. What was perhaps most remarkable of all, this 
strenuous and lofty eloquence could adapt itself perfectly to 
children. I have never heard anything more delightful than 
Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp” as I heard it re-nar- 
rated by Frothingham, in his own language, to his Sunday 
School. He showed the same faculty in another form when he 
wrote “Stories from the Lips of the Teacher” and “Stories 
of the Patriarchs”” — books which have always proved attrac- 
tive to children. 

Frothingham’s abandonment of his New York pulpit was 
caused, to all appearance, first by failing health and secondly by 
a dissatisfaction, perhaps exaggerated, over the inefficiency of 
individual efforts and the impossibility of uniting reformers, as 
conservatives are easily united, into an organized ‘body. Re- 
formers, as I have elsewhere said, are like Eskimo dogs, who 
must be harnessed to the sledge by separate thongs; try to unite 
them in an improved harness and they turn and eat each other 
up. In this fact it was hard for him, with his clear head and his 
organizing instinct, to acquiesce. But beyond all this there was, 
I think, a third covert influence, which lay in a perpetual chafing 
in his mind over the desire to secure for himself a scientific and 
systematic attitude; a thing which he never quite attained and 
which is not yet, perhaps, quite attainable by the rationalist who 
goes much below the surface. In the chapter on religion in his 
“History of Transcendentalism” he exhibits frankly his whole 
mental position on the subject; he shows that what he calls a new 
sensationalism, in the hands of Mill and Spencer, threatens to 
sweep away the very basis of the ideal or intuitional philosophy ; 
but he points out the fact that “the human mind ebbs and flows. 
The Bains and Spencers and Taines may presently give place to 
other prophets; psychology may come to the front again, and 
with it will reappear the sages and the seers. In that event, the 
religion of Transcendentalism will revive and will have a long 
and fair day” (p. 204). This is certainly not the language of one 
who announces a finality. While many are willing to acquiesce 

in this vibration, of the pendulum, Frothingham’s clear and stren- 
uous mind could not; he wished to work out the problem defi- 
nitely ; yet he never quite accomplished this to his own satisfac- 
tion. Those who think that he did, simply did not know him. 
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Advanced utterly beyond all demand for a religion of authority, 
he was never quite clear in his mind how far religion belonged 
to the world of science and how far it belonged, like poetry or 
human love, to a world outside of science. He had sought for 
the true scientific basis of thought with Comte and the positivists, 
ever since the first installment of Comte’s books reached the Har- 
vard College Library when he was at Divinity Hall; and he 
retained to the end an interest in the attitude of the small band of 
positivists in New York. Getting really no nearer to his wish in 
this way, he sought satisfaction in Mill and Bain and Spencer, 
yet never with entire acquiescence.. All these thinkers agree that 
sentiment and intuition must be replaced by science ; but when it 
comes to a positive statement, they at once diverge. Huxley and 
Spencer easily dispose of Comte and the Comtists, and then comes 
Dr. F. E. Abbot, speaking as a scientist and urging more stoutly 
than any of them the need of its method, but setting aside Spencer 
as “futile” and “self-contradictory” and talking pityingly of 
“ poor Huxley.” Utterly free from allegiance to any particular 
master, Frothingham saw the difficulty of reconciling these dif- 
ferences ; but the effort chafed him, and he had thus a source of 
discomfort which did not beset those of his friends who, while 
they reverenced the great achievements of Darwin, were by no 
means convinced of the necessity of parting with “the sages and 
the seers,” and were willing still to hold to Emerson’s motto that 
“the world is still too young by some ages yet for us to forma 
creed.” 

With rest and time, Frothingham, too, ceased to vex himself 
on these matters, and nothing could be calmer and nobler than 
his parting bequest of thought, “The Next Step,” which ap- 
peared, after his death, in the “ Free Church Record,” for De- 
cember, 1895. In this he reiterates his desire, but recognizes its 
fulfillment as a matter of time and shows himself in no haste. 
“Even the cardinal ideas of religion —the spiritual nature of 
man, the inward and eternal life, the authority of the moral law, 
the conception of a perfect character — must be justified on 
grounds purely intellectual and philosophic. . . . This is no light 
undertaking. . . . A complete account of religion requires a 
complete knowledge.” ‘For my part,” he nobly adds, in clos- 
ing, “I am deeply persuaded that a reverent examination into 
the world of mind will result in a fresh influx of light and power 
that will make life rest in faith. The ancient emotions of won- 
der, admiration, praise, rapture, gratitude, peace, longing, will 
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revive as the glory of the universe is revealed and natural reli- 
gion puts on new splendor.” Surely that man’s influence is to 
be noble and permanent whose life of thought culminates in a 
pean like this. 

Another thing which perhaps led Frothingham to retire from 
active service sooner than might have been expected, was that 
there was some deficiency in his fine temperament of the ele- 
ment of play, — that is, of rest. It was hard for him to take a 
vacation, except in the shape of some change of work. In the 
city he had the recreations of a highly cultivated man — society, 
_ music, art, the theatre; in the last two departments, especially, 
he was recognized as more or less of an authority, furnishing 
indeed the art notices in some periodicals and cyclopedias. He 
was always ready also to do biographical work and did it admir- 
ably. But he was apt to carry all these things into the country 
with him for the summer ; he had not the inclinations either of a 
sportsman, or of a naturalist, or of an athlete, and it is very pos- 
sible that this fact shortened his career of active usefulness. But 
when he was once threatened with loss of his powers, it is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more courageous than his attitude ; 
he entered on the wearisome task of restoring or at least main- 
taining his health, as if it had been some great disinterested 
enterprise — which, indeed, it was. There was something touch- 
ing and noble in the way in which he forced his stammering 
tongue, once so expressive and so modulated, to utter, in spite of 
obstacles, his still unimpaired thought ; and his labor was repaid. 
Not only did he hold his hearers to closer attention by his very 
difficulties, but he achieved the physical triumph of actually 
diminishing the obstacle, for a series of years, and speaking with 
more and more of his natural intonation. It wasa feat I have 
never known to be accomplished by any one else; it seemed alto- 
gether in character that it should be accomplished by him. 

But for this lapse of health, Frothingham would perhaps have 
been able to complete that fuller and more systematic statement 
of his own thought for which we always looked. In absolute 
truthfulness of nature he was unsurpassed by any of his contempo- 
raries, and also in courage ; but these alone cannot create a system, 
and we cannot tell how it would have been with him. As a critic 
he was not always successful, I think, and especially in his “ His- 
tory of Transcendentalism;” he was not quite near enough to 
the movement to give him the attitude of intimaté sympathy, and 
he was not far enough from it to make him an impartial chroni- 
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cler. He was seen to more entire advantage in a remarkable 
paper that he wrote on Theodore Parker, in the “ North Ameri- 
can Review” (vol. xlviii. p. 305), which was, I have always 
thought, the ablest contemporary estimate of Parker, and pecu- 
liarly valuable as the analysis of one strong man by another 
whose angle of vision is a little different. Coming just after 
Parker’s death, it has a freshness beyond that of Frothingham’s 
memoir of him, which is a shade more labored. 

Born ina place and period of great earnestness, activity of 
mind and integrity of purpose, Octavius Frothingham always 
held to the spirit which prevailed in his youth. He was not only 
not afraid to differ from others, he cheerfully differed from him- 
self, when new light dawned ; although the clearness and vigor of 
his mind rarely made this necessary. An ardent Union man 
during the Civil War, he yet saw easily, on visiting Charleston, 
soon after peace was declared. the essential evils of martial law, 
chafed under its possibilities of petty tyranny, and did not wish 
to see it prolonged. A democrat in principle, he yet wrote, after 
returning from Europe, an essay which awakened much criticism, 
pointing out that we had still much to learn from European 
monarchies in the way of municipal government and care for the 
health and comfort of the people. Perfectly happy in marriage, 
he did not fear to criticise freely some points in the laws of mar- 
riage and divorce. Opposed at one time to Woman Suffrage, he 
joined those who petitioned for it during the latest years of his 
life. 

Frothingham was the first president of the Free Religious 
Association and piloted it through the most difficult and most 
important period of its existence, when it required a wise hand to 
keep it from being a mere offshoot of Unitarianism on the one 
side —a “ghost of Improved Socinianism”’ in Carlyle’s phrase — 
or a mere mob of miscellaneous reformers on the other. His 
opening addresses, year after year, were among the leading fea- 
tures of the occasion, and sometimes its finest feature. He would 
have liked to find it possible to make the organization the vehicle 
of more direct propagandism ; yet he always had to admit, when 
it came to the point, that the association was made up of too 
great a variety of materials for that purpose; and must remain, 
as William C. Gannett once said, “a voice without a hand.” He 
lived, however, to see its main principle of a comprehensive plat- 
form —a platform once deemed so ultra that we were at first a 
good deal censured, even among Unitarians, for admitting Jews 
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‘ upon it —transferred to the larger arena of the Parliament of 
Religions. So great, indeed, was the modification of all religious 
bodies, during a quarter of a century, that Frothingham had 
serious doubts whether the Free Religious Association had a 
right to longer existence, although he held to it up to the last, 
and spoke at its last annual meeting but one. He and the 
Association had doubtless their full share in the softening of 
theological hostilities and the disuse of untenable doctrines, 
although this is a matter in which single influences are hard to 
trace or identify in the vast mysterious current which leads large 
bodies of men to modify their thoughts as silently and inevitably 
as when the ice melts and crumbles away in spring. 


THomas WeEntWwortH HIGGINson. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





MIRACLES AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


AN increasing indisposition to regard miracles as important for 
religious faith, and to accept them as historical events, is an un- 
doubted phenomenon of our time. This attitude of mind is not 
due mainly to the prevalence of naturalistic tendencies of thought. 
It is not confined to those circles where such tendencies prevail. 
It is shared by an increasing number of minds, who by no means 
accept the creed of naturalism. Avowed theists, not a few, reject 
miracles, even in the interest, as they maintain, of their theistic 
faith. 

Not a few believers in supernatural revelation, who would most 
earnestly resent the charge of being non-Christian in their faith, 
are firmly convinced that their faith does not depend upon mir- 
acles; and their faith would remain undisturbed did historical 
considerations compel them to reject such events. To such minds 
Christianity without miracles would be more acceptable than with 
them. For such minds, Christianity sustains the miraculous, the 
miraculous does not support Christianity. 

The cause of this current view is to be found in a changed con- 
ception of nature, on the one hand, and in a changed conception 
of Christianity on the other hand. Miracles find no place in 
either conception. The world is more divine without such events 
than with them; and the faith that dispenses with their support 
is a higher one than the faith that leans upon them. The ration- 
ality of nature which science more and more discloses excludes 
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such alleged phenomena, and the ethical conception of Christianity 
tends more and more to deprive such events of significance and 
value for religious faith. This present attitude toward miracles 
suggests the attempt I shall make in the following pages, which 
is an examination of the alleged evidential value of miracles for 
religious faith, — in other words, it is the reason for miracles that 
I propose to consider. 

It will be necessary at the outset to determine, if possible, the 
true conception of a miracle — the conception which gives a mira- 
ele any value for faith. Definitions of miracles occur in apolo- 
getic literature, which if correct, render such events of no evidential 
value whatever. For instance, when the miracle is defined to be 
an event whose cause was hitherto unknown, such an event pos- 
sesses no value for the specific function claimed for miracles. 
Such an event is a miracle only in appearance; in reality it be- 
longs to the order of nature as truly as the best known or most 
familiar events belong to that order, and in the same sense; and 
therefore it can bear no witness to a super or supra-natural reality. 

Some modern apologists, it seems to us, in their efforts to ren- 
der miracles credible as events, strangely overlook the fact that 
they have stripped them of their miraculous character. Thus, 
when it is said that modern mind-cures, and other allied psychic 
phenomena, make credible the miracles attributed to Jesus, and 
other more wonderful events, which evince the power of mind over 
matter, it seems to be overlooked that the alternative must be 
either that those actions and happenings were not miracles, or 
that these modern ones are equally entitled to the name. But we 
maintain that if miracles are to be differentiated from other events, 
and are to subserve any purpose in the establishment of religious 
faith, they must possess these characteristics, or fulfill these con- 
ditions ; while they are events in the order of nature, the mir- 
acles can have no causal antecedent in that order. By nature 
we mean seMsible events and their interrelations. The essential 
mark of the miracle is, that while it is itself a sensible event, it 
is not causally related to other events, as are all events which 
make up the order of nature. The miracle is a wnique event in 
nature, — so exceptional in character that no knowledge of nature 
alone could enable us to predict its occurrence, or to find it by 
retracing the causal order of events. No science can explain such 
an event ; in its presence a scientific mind is in absolute perplexity. 
Whatever metaphysical conception of the world we may hold, the 
relation of the miracle to the order of nature remains essentially 
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the same; whether we adopt a realistic conception and refer the 
phenomenal order of nature to ultimate elements, which possess a 
relative self-subsistence and self-activity, or whether our conception 
is that of Idealism, in which nature is the order of activities — of 
God as the world-ground — the miracle is, for that order, an unre- 
lated event, an anomaly, an interruption, and inexplicable by an 
intelligence which knows only nature. It is necessary to the mira- 
cle that it takes place in the sensible world, and at the same time 
that it should not belong to that world as other sensible events do. 

It is important to remark also, that a miracle takes place in 
the sensible world only. There are no supersensible miracles. 
Whatever supersensible beings and happenings there may be, 
they are not miracles. It is by this feature that the miraculous 
is distinguished from the supernatural. This is a distinction which 
theologians often ignore, and perhaps regard as trivial; in my 
judgment the distinction is real, and has vital importance. The 
majority of theologians use the terms “supernatural” and “ mi- 
raculous,” as if they were synonymous, and it is not uncommon 
to meet the assumption, at least, that whoever rejects miracles 
must by consequence reject the supernatural also. I maintain, 
on the contrary, that the miracle and the supernatural are distinct 
things, and that they have no necessary connection with each 
other. The miracle, indeed, presupposes the supernatural, but 
the supernatural does not involve the miraculous. The miracle 
is one of the modes in which a supernatural being may manifest 
itself — one of its forms of action; but it is not the only mode of 
that being’s manifestation, nor the highest or most fitting mode 
conceivable of its self-revelation. 

According to the definition of nature given above, man, in his 
rational being, is supernatural, both in knowing and in moral 
action, but man does not work miracles; such actions are gener- 
ically different from man’s actions in nature. What is true of 
man is not less true of a superhuman being —a divine being, of 
God himself, or Christ — according to the orthodox conception 
of him. Such a being need not on his own account be a miracle- 
worker. He could, conceivably enough, come into this world 
without a miracle, and go out of it without a miracle, and while 
in our world conform all of his actions to the order of the world. 

A second characteristic essential to the miracle is that its cause 
must either be known to be, or believed to be, the direct or im- 
mediate action of God, either with or without human agency. 
The power then and there present must be the finger of God. 
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Such a conception is indispensable to the evidential function of 
the miracle; if an event is conceived merely as unusual, or of 
such striking and impressive character as to excite powerfully the 
imagination, or to impel to faith in a superhuman or divine per- 
sonality, such an effect rests upon nothing; a belief so inspired 
is illusory as regards its ground. If the miracle is to be of any 
service to theistic faith, its cause must be definitely precluded 
from nature; and if it is to be helpful to Christian faith, it must 
be referred to God as the immediate cause. Of course it can be 
said that the cause of such an event may be some other super- 
natural being; but if so, our point is that, until such an event is 
referred to God, it has no evidential value for religious faith, since 
religious faith has God for its essential object. 

If the true conception of miracles has been gained, we may now 
consider the alleged value of them for religious faith; and, first, 
for a theistic belief. Does the miracle possess a value for theism ? 
This value is so maintained by theologians; but this position is 
unsound ; far from being an aid to theistic faith, miracles are a 
hindrance to that faith. If the universe without such phenomena 
does not justify the conception of its ground in a personal being, 
distinct from the world, the universe with such phenomena should 
not lead the mind to such a conception. To seek for the necessary 
evidence of personality in the world-ground in such events as 
miracles, is to rest one’s theism upon most questionable supports ; 
even to recognize in such phenomena any help to such a belief is 
to mistake the true sources of a rational faith. 

One who does not already believe in God as the personal 
ground of the world, when confronted by such phenomena, should 
say: “These events belong to the universe in some way; and 
although I can find no explanation of them within nature as 
known to me, I am not justified in going outside of the order of 
nature until I am certain there is nothing within that order which 
can explain them. These actions, or behaviors of the universe, 
only show that it is not so orderly and calculable as I had sup- 
posed it to be ; not so rational as I have assumed, and I must add 
these facts to the other residual data that resist my efforts at 
rational explanation. If I am to believe in God in the theistic 
sense, I must do so not on account of these alleged miracles but 
in despite of them.” One who is not already a theist ought not 
to become a theist through the evidence of miracles. Only a 
theist can legitimately accept such events. They have conse- 
quently no evidential value for theism. 
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We pass to the examination of the alleged importance of mira- 
cles for Christian faith. There are three grounds upon which it 
is maintained that miracles are inseparable from Christianity. 

1. It is maintained that miracles are the necessary form, or the 
necessary concomitants, and the necessary proof of Christianity 
apprehended as involving a divine revelation and a divine action 
in the world. 

2. It is maintained that miracles, though not the necessary form 
or the necessary proof of Christian revelation, were necessary to 
produce faith in those who first accepted that revelation, and, 
since our faith is historically connected with the first generation, 
we cannot reject miracles and consistently retain our Christian 
faith. 

3. It is argued that miracles are an inseparable part or com- 
ponent of the Christian tradition, the historic basis on which the 
faith of all succeeding ages must rest, if Christianity is a historical 
religion at all. These events are indissolubly connected with all 
that makes us Christians, and the attempt to eliminate them from 
the Gospels, if carried out, must destroy the groundwork of Chris- 
tian faith. 

Let us examine these reasons in their order. No writer has 
presented the argument that “ miracles are necessary for a revela- 
tion” with greater force and apparent success than Canon Mozley, 
in the Bampton Lectures for 1865. The importance of his posi- 
tion justifies a statement of it at-some length. “ There is,” says 
Canon Mozley, “ one great, necessary purpose, which divines assign 
to miracles, namely, the proof of a revelation.” “ And certainly, 
if it was the will of God to give a revelation, there are plain and 
obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are necessary as the 
guarantee and voucher for that revelation.” “A revelation is, 
properly speaking, such only by virtue of telling something which 
we could not know without it.” ‘ But how do we know that that 
communication of what is undiscoverable by human reason is true? 
Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is, by the very sup- 
position, beyond our reason.” ‘There must be, then, some note 
or sign to certify to it, and distinguish it as a true communication 
from God, which note can be nothing else than a miracle” (Lect. 
i. p. 5). ‘ Miracles are the direct credentials of a revelation ; 
the visible supernatural is the appropriate witness to the invisi- 
ble supernatural —that proof that goes straight to the point, 
and, a token being wanted of a divine communication, is that 
token” (p. 15). Thus miracles and the supernatural content of 
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Christianity must stand or fall together. “These two questions, — 
the nature of the revelation, and the evidence of the revelation, — 
cannot be disjoined.” “Christianity as a dispensation undiscov- 
erable by human reason, and Christianity as a dispensation au- 
thenticated by miracles — these two are in necessary combination.” 
“ Christianity cannot be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable 
by human reason, a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s 
salvation, without the evidence of miracles” (p. 18). 

From these quotations it is apparent that, in Canon Mozley’s 
conception, the content of Christianity consists of two component 
elements, — truths or doctrines which in their nature transcend 
the power of human reason to discover, and certain divine actions 
whose purpose and result are man’s redemption and restoration 
to unity with God. The truths, being in their content beyond 
human reason, must be communicated by revelation, if known at 
all. The divine redemptive action, being supernatural, is in its 
form and mode of manifestation miraculous. Miracles are not 
less necessary for the recipient of the revelation than for those 
who are through him to accept it. “ It may be conceded, indeed, 
that the truths which are communicated in a revelation might be 
conveyed to the human mind without a visible miracle.” “ But, 
to suppose upon this ground that miracles are not necessary for a 
revelation, is to confound two things which are perfectly distinct, 
namely, the ideas themselves which are communicated in a revela- 
tion, and the proof that those ideas are true.” “ For simply impart- 
ing ideas to the human mind, or causing ideas to arise in the human 
mind, an ordinary act of divine power is sufficient ; for God can 
put thoughts into men’s minds by a process altogether secret, and 
without the accompaniment of any external sign; and it is a part 
of his ordinary providence to do so.” ‘And, in the same way 
in which He causes an idea of an ordinary kind to arise in a per- 
son’s mind, He could also cause to arise an extraordinary idea.” 
“ But then, when the extraordinary idea was there, what evidence 
would there be that it was true? None! for the process of im- 
parting it being wholly secret, all that the recipient could possibly 
know, would be, that he had the idea, that it was in his mind; 
but that the idea was in his mind would not prove in the least 
that the idea was true” (pp. 8,9). By an idea’s being true in 
distinction from its being in the mind I suppose is meant that it 
is from God ; and the contention is that the miracle is the neces- 
sary proof that the idea is from God. 

For the same reason Canon Mozley argues that miracles are the 
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only evidence on which the claims of a person can be admitted 
who announces a revelation. Neither the character of the person 
claiming to be a revealer, no matter how elevated the, character 
or how evidently truthful the man, and no matter what may be 
the nature of the alleged revelation itself, however appropriate 
to our natures and adapted to our need it may be, nor however 
strong may be the internal evidence that supports it — nothing 
short of miraculous attestation can make it reasonable to accept 
the claims of such a person. The case is put in a very striking 
way in the following passage: “Ifa person of evident integrity 
and loftiness of character rose into notice in a particular country 
and community eighteen centuries ago, who made these communi- 
cations about himself — that he had existed before his natural 
birth, from all eternity, and before the world was, in a state of 
glory with God; that he was the only begotten son of God ; that 
the world itself has been made by him; that he had, however, 
come down from heaven and assumed the form and nature of man 
for a particular purpose, namely, to be the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world; that he thus stood in a mysterious 
and supernatural relation to the whole of mankind ; that through 
him alone mankind had access to God ; that he was the head of 
an invisible kingdom, into which he would gather all the genera- 
tions of righteous men who had lived in the world — if this per- 
son made these assertions about himself, and all that was done 
was to make the assertions, what would be the inevitable conclu- 
sion of sober reason respecting that person? The necessary con- 
clusion of sober reason respecting that person would be that he 
was disordered in his understanding. . . . By no rational being 
could a just and benevolent life be accepted as proof of such as- 
tonishing announcements.” ‘“ Miracles are the necessary cample- 
ment, then, of the truth of such announcements, which without 
them are purposeless and abortive, the unfinished fragments of a 
design which is nothing unless it is the whole.” “ They are neces- 
sary to the justification of such announcements, which, indeed, 
unless they are supernatural truths are the wildest delusions” 
(pp. 10, 11). 

To this argument for miracles two objections are to be made. 
In the first place, admitting Canon Mozley’s conception of Chris- 
tianity to be the true one, — that its content is a system of super- 
naturally revealed truths and supernatural agencies, — it by no 
means follows that miracles are the necessary proof of the revela- 
tion, the inseparable adjunct of those agencies. Because human 
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reason could not have discovered those truths, does it follow that 
it cannot judge them, discover their fitness and their claim to ac- 
ceptance 2 Can it be denied that such discernment, such response 
to truth by the truth-seeking spirit in man is not as good a ground 
on which to accept a revelation as any conceivable external au- 
thentication? Even supposing the truths are those which must 
be accepted upon the authority of the person announcing them — 
upon the authority of Jesus, say — may it not be as reasonable to 
accept his claim to be from God, upon the simple ground of his 
evident truthfulness, sobriety of mind and elevation of character, 
as it is to accept that claim on the basis of certain extraordinary 
actions in the sphere of sense, which in themselves considered are 
admittedly extrinsic to the content of the alleged revelation? All 
that the miracles can do is to certify to the claim of Jesus to be 
a revealer of God. On what condition can they give that authen- 
tication? Solely on the condition that they are known to be, or 
are reasonably believed to be, done by the power of God. 

For us, to-day, is it more reasonable to believe that Jesus did 
the miracles attributed to him than it is to believe his declaration 
that his doctrine is from God, if we are to believe upon authority 
only? Even for those who witnessed those deeds, whatever they 
actually may have been, was it more reasonable for those persons 
to believe that he who did them was from God because of tke 
miracles they saw, than to believe that he was from God because 
of the things he said? Jesus said-that he performed his works by 
the finger of God ; he also said that he taught according to the 
mind of God ; was it indispensable to accept his authority on the 
ground of what he did as the condition of a reasonable belief in 
what he said? But of course, it may be. replied, it was the charac- 
ter of the events that attended the ministry of Jesus, and especially 
the events that followed his death which convinced men that they 
were miracles ; and the miracles attested the truth of his claims. 

But this raises the question whether, with the conceptions of 
the world and with the critical temper that belongs to our age, 
those men would have found it more reasonable to believe on the 
ground of what their senses may have experienced, than on the 
internal evidence — the person and teaching of Jesus? However 
the case might have been with the first believers, it is rightly the 
case with many minds now that the character and influence of 
Jesus are needed to render credible the alleged miracles of the 
Gospel, instead of the miracles being needed to authenticate the 
Christian revelation. Indeed we must go further and say that if 
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Canon Mozley’s position is the correct one, there is no more than 
a historical probability that such a revelation as he argues for has 
been made. The evidence for the miracles on which the proof of 
that revelation is based can establish no more at the most than a 
probability that such events toolf place. If I cannot reasonably 
believe in. the revelation until I first believe in the reality of the 
miracles, I am left with a mere probability instead of the living 
certainty of faith. 

A second objection should be made to the attempt to base 
Christianity upon miracles; this is the conception of Christianity 
itself. We have maintained that, even admitting that Christianity 
is what Canon Mozley conceives it to be, he has failed to prove 
that miracles are the indispensable proof of it; but this concep- 
tion of revelation, in both its form and its content, is fairly open 
to question. The supra-rational truths or facts which Mozley 
enumerates as the content of the Christian revelation are, we 
maintain, largely human dogmas rather than divine revelation. 
They represent man’s attempt to explain the facts of his pro- 
foundest experience. They are the human interpretation of the 
person of Jesus, the Christ, and the influence of his life upon 

men. They cannot, upon historic grounds, be attributed to Jesus 
- himself. The distinction between Jesus and his interpreters is 
a real one, and one of vital importance for any proper under- 
standing of historical Christianity. For the Christian there is 
one revelation — the revelation in Jesus of Nazareth —and one 
authority — the mind of Christ. To think as Jesus did, and to be 
practically related to God and to our fellow-men as Jesus was, is 
to be Christian in thought and life. It is not what Paul or John 
or Peter may have thought or said; it is not their interpretation 
of the Christ, the acceptance of which makes us Christian. It is 
no true honoring of these men to make them the lords of our 
faith, the masters of our thought. Only a specific inspiration can . 
make them so, and such an inspiration they do not claim for 
themselves, nor is the assumption of such an inspiration com- 
patible with the phenomena presented by their writings. 

When we have separated the true content of the Christian reve- 
lation from the doctrinal formation that extends really from the 
immediate disciples of Jesus to our own time, what content of 
supra-rational truths remains, which stands in need of miraculous 
attestation? Between such truths as we are warranted in attrib- 
uting to Jesus and miracles there is no such connection as makes 


it necessary to rely upon the evidential support of such events. 
VOL. Vv. — NO. 17. 2 
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But now we meet another attempt to maintain the insepar- 
able connection of miracles with Christianity ; it is the view pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher in “ The Grounds of The- 
istic and Christian Faith.” “ Miracles,” says Dr. Fisher, “ are not 
appendages but constitutive parts of revelation;” he therefore 
attempts to place the miracles in a more intimate relation to 
the internal proof of Christianity than is the case with the 
older writers, such as Butler, Paley and Canon Mozley. “The 
contents of Christianity” he says, “as a system of truth, and the 
transcendent excellence of Christ have been considered the main 
evidence of the supernatural origin of the gospel.” ‘The old 
method has not been without conspicuous representatives, of whom 
the late Canon Mozley is one of the most notable.” ‘ But on the 
whole, it is upon the internal argument, in its various branches, 
that the main stress has been laid in recent days, in the conflict 
with doubt and disbelief” (pp. 117 f.). “ Miracles,” continues 
Dr. Fisher, “it may be affirmed are component parts of that 
gospel which is the object of belief — they are comprehended in 
the work of deliverance through Christ —the redemption which 
is the object of the Christian faith.” “Miracles are the comple- 
ment of the internal evidences ” (p. 120). 

In this conception, miracles sustain a more vital and indissolu- 
ble connection with Christian faith than they do according to 
Canon Mozley’s view. They are the form of the divine action 
itself, which is God’s revelation and man’s redemption. This 
supernatural action involves the miracle. Miracles are not neces- 
sary merely to give assurance that we have to do with a divine 
work in the Christian life, but that divine-redemptive work is 
itself miraculous in its form and concomitants. Hence, for one 
who does not accept the miracles there is no rational assurance of 
the Christian state itself. } 

This attempt to unite the miracle more closely and natur- 
ally with Christianity possesses no advantage over the method 
of Canon Mozley. If I understand Dr. Fisher’s position, it is 
open to most serious objection. In the first place, the attempt 
proceeds on the assumption that the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous are the same, —at all events, that the supernatural involves 
the miraculous. This assumption, however, cannot be maintained. 
Christianity may be as supernatural as Dr. Fisher teaches ; but 
it is not for that reason miraculous in what is most essential to it, 
in what is inseparable from it. Again, admitting that Dr. Fisher 
has rightly defined the purpose of Christianity, the redemption 
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of man from sin and his restoration to unity and peace with God, 
then, if miracles are to sustain a relation to that purpose differ- 
ent from the relation which Mozley defends, it must be said that 
the divine redemptive and reconciling action is in its nature or 
form necessarily miraculous, a position which could hardly be 
maintained. So far as this action is known to us, so far as we 
can intelligentiy recognize and respond to it, we do not find it 
miraculous at all; and if, over and above what is made known to 
us, there is some sort of action on the part of God, or God 
in Christ, how can it be maintained that it is miraculous or in- 
volves a miracle? All that we know and can codperate with in 
the processes of the Christian life, are ethical influences, eth- 
ical principles, and truths whose contents are ethical, so far as 
we can perceive them to sustain any vital connection with our 
faith. Now whatever God may do in our other possible rela- 
tions to himself, or in those depths of ourselves which are never 
opened to our knowledge, there is no reason for holding that 
it is miraculous. Furthermore, to assert, as Dr. Fisher appears 
fo do, that the process of redemption involves that process 
in the physical sphere which we have defined to be miracu- 
lous, is to take an untenable position. If he means by the state- 
ment that miracles are necessary to the proof that such a doc- 
trine as an alleged revelation is true, then his position does not 
differ from that of Canon Mozley, which has already been con- 
sidered. 

Let us now consider the second ground on which it is main- 
tained that miracles are indispensable to Christian faith. Chris- 
tian faith, it is said, was in its origin based upon miracles; the 
first Christians believed because they saw the miracles ; they could 
not have believed without them. In our time we may believe 
without such sensible evidence, and hence miracles need not be 
continued. Christianity has created for us in its history a suffi- 
cient evidence without them. But, since our faith is historically 
connected with the faith of the original witnesses, the grounds of 
their belief are indirectly the basis of our faith, and cannot be 
removed, if that faith is to remain Christian. It may be con- 
ceded that the necessity for miracles at the origin of Christianity 
was the defective mental and spiritual condition of men, and 
hence miracles are a gracious accommodation to their situation 
and needs; and since that stage of defective culture has been 
transcended, the fact is a sufficient reason why miracles do not 
continue. Could Jesus have found men upon his own level, he 
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would have done no miracles, not because of unbelief, but because 
of that belief which needs no miracle. For him the world was 
his Father’s world, and no event in its natural ongoing was other 
than the Father willed. Nature needed no change in order to 
reveal God. It was diviner without such events in it than with 
them. Who can question that it would have been more in har- 
mony with the mind of Jesus had the blind from birth accepted 
such a lot in uncomplaining submission and filial trust in God’s 
goodness, than to exempt such persons from the common lot by 
miraculous healing? Who can doubt that it would have been 
truer to Christ’s mind had the dead not been brought back to 
earthly life than to have made them the miraculous exception 
to the law that all must die? Those who maintain miracles for 
the reason under consideration admit that it'is possible for one 
to-day to attain Christian faith without present miracles, and even 
with no positive support from any miracles; although it is, of 
course, maintained that the historical reality of miracles cannot 
be rejected by such believers. 

This reason for miracles is no more satisfactory than those we 
have examined. Neither of the two positions which are essential 
to this view is tenable. One position is that the first Christians 
believed because they saw miracles, and would not have believed 
without them. Now it is hardly better than pure assumption to say 
no one could have believed without the evidence of miracles ; 
and the assertion is also hardly better than pure assumption 
that no one who saw Jesus did believe except upon the evidence 
of such appeals to the senses. In all probability there was a. 
higher faith then as there is now. There were those who know- 
ing that Jesus spake as never man spake, and seeing in him by that 
surer vision of truth the revealer of God, came to faith through 
their perception of truth. “He that is of the truth heareth my 
words.” There were men who saw in Jesus the “ glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,” because they found in him that 
fullness of grace and truth which is for those who have eyes to 
see a better token of God’s presence than all this world of sense- 
shows can manifest. Unless it can be more securely established 
than has yet been done, that Christian faith in its origin actually 
depended upon miracles, and could not otherwise have been estab- 
lished, it cannot for that reason be insisted that belief in miracles 
is the condition of consistent Christian faith. 

Nor is the other position essential to this argument any more 
defensible, that our Christian faith must indirectly rest upon 
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miracles because it is historically connected with the faith of the 
first generation. In other words, we must believe in miracles if 
the first Christians did, and because they believed in them. This 
is to maintain that whatever were the reasons which made those 
men Christian believers must be our reasons for the faith that is 
in us; in short, if we are to believe in the same Christ we must 
believe for the same reasons. Such a position is not tenable. 
Even granting its assumption that Christian faith in all cases was 
produced by miracles, the internal evidences for Christianity have 
sufficed for many souls in the past, and they are sufficient evi- 
dences for many souls to-day. 

There is only one ground on which it can be argued with any 
hope of success that Christian faith cannot dispense with miracles. 
It is the third of the alleged reasons for miracles which we have 
stated above. The argument is to this effect: miracles are a part 
of that tradition on which Christian faith is based, and they are 
inseparable from those facts which are, by the admission of all, 
the historic foundation of our faith. They are inseparable from 
that tradition which connects every believer with the founder of 
Christianity. They are so interwoven with the other elements 
of the gospels, with the actions, the teaching, and the personal 
impression of Jesus, that any attempt to eliminate them from these 
writings destroys them as trustworthy sources of our knowledge 
respecting him who is the author of our faith. If we cannot 
believe that Jesus did what the authors of these writings attribute 

. to him, we cannot believe what these same authors report of his 
sayings. There is no other alternative. I must accept the mir- 
acles or give up the historical ground-work of my Christian faith. 
I may not be conscious of such a fact in the exercise of faith, but 
it remains nevertheless true, that if I am consistent, I must, with 
the surrender of the miracles, surrender also the historical founda- 
tion of my faith. 

This is probably the strongest reason that can be urged for 
maintaining the inseparable connection between miracles and 
Christian faith. It has the weighty support of Schleiermacher, 
who admits that a belief in miracles is not otherwise involved in 
the faith of a Christian. According to this position, whoever, on 
account of the miracles, prefers to consider the disciples victims 
of an illusion in confounding inner experience with outer event, 
rather than to accept the resurrection as an actual event, must 
attribute to them such mental weakness as to render their testi- 
mony to Christ untrustworthy. Christ himself, it must also be 
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said, could not have known what was in man when he selected 
these men to be his disciples. (“ Christl. Glaube,” Bd. ii. s. 88.) 
The strength of this position really lies in an assumption that 
cannot be justified, that the gospels have not been exposed in their 
formation to the same kind of influences under which other simi- 
lar writings have originated ; that they have been somehow exempt 
from those processes by which unhistoric elements get interwoven 
with historic facts in all writings having their origin under like 
conditions. The assumption of a special inspiration it is that has 
secured to these documents an inerrancy in their relations which 
would not otherwise have been the case. Such inspiration, it 
ought to be further assumed, makes it unserviceable and illegiti- 
mate, even to apply to these writings the same principles of his- 
torical criticism that are accepted everywhere else. 

Now, unless we are to set up for the gospels some such claim 
as this, the Christian believer has the right, nay, it is his duty, to 
apply to these original sources of his Christian knowledge the 
same methods and principles of investigation that have approved 
themselves by their results in other fields of historical inquiry. 
There is no reason why the Christian student should not deal as 
frankly, as freely, as critically -with those writings from which 
he must draw his knowledge of the Gospel as the secular historian 
deals with the data at his disposal. For the Christian who is 
intelligent in his faith our synoptic gospels are preéminently the 
sources of his most trustworthy information concerning the person 
and the teaching of Jesus. The believer, like the historian, is 
to construct from these writings his conception or image of the 
Christ who alone is his master and guide. To know what sort 
of a person Jesus was, what he said, and what he did, is the su- 
preme concern for any intelligent, self-respecting believer. The 
problem is a historical one, so much so, at all events, that there 
is no reasonable hope of solving it for one who declines to make 
use of the right methods of inquiry. For the Protestant, there 
is no alternative. The only escape from this obligation is to take 
refuge in the Church of Rome and submit to the only tolerable 
principle of authority. 

This free, courageous, and critical handling of our gospels is 
one of the most conspicuous features in the Christianity of our 
time ; to it the church owes a greater debt than she yet knows 
how to estimate. Whatever conflicting or divergent results may 
have been the outcome of this method of dealing with the New 
Testament, there is one issue towards which this movement is un- 
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mistakably tending and one end that grows definite. The Jesus 
of history is becoming distinct from the Christ of theology, and his 
person and mind distinct from his human interpreters. He is 
being seen and placed in his actual environment, and his relations 
to that enviroument grow clearer. This rediscovery of Jesus, this 
recovery of his gospel, and its separation from the theology that 
has grown out of it and about it, are among the best fruits of Chris- 
tian scholarship ; they are destined to be as beneficent for faith 
as they have been momentous for theology. We are beginning to 
find the religion of Jesus, the acceptance of which alone makes us 
Christians ; whatever hope there is of a united Christendom lies in 
this direction. When this shall be the sufficient creed for all — 

We hear thy call, 

We own thy sway, 

We test our lives by thine — 
the problem of church unity will have been solved. 

The conviction is steadily gaining ground among students of 
the New Testament and of the New Testament times that un- 
historical elements must be recognized in our oldest gospels, and 
that these elements can bé, to some extent, determined and elim- 
inated without destroying, or seriously affecting the value of the 
gospels as sources of information. This attempt to separate be- 
tween history and unhistorical accretions cannot properly be con- 
demned as wrong in principle or necessarily unfavorable to Chris- 
tian faith. Whether we share this conviction or not, whether we 
think such an undertaking possible or not, those who are making - 
this attempt claim to be as Christian in their faith as we ourselves, 
and they do not find their faith disturbed by whatever historic 
doubts result from this treatment of the evangelical tradition. 
Uncertainty or doubt is not thrown over the entire content of the 
gospels for them, as some theologians affirm it should be; but 
as this work advances, the uncertainty, the negative judgment, 
tends to confine itself to those features in our gospels which are 
most remote from that knowledge of Christ which is “ according 
to the Spirit ” and not “ according to the flesh,” and to those things 
which are most remote from the practical needs of the Christian 
life. We refer to the miraculous narratives. The student who has 
reached the conviction that such events did not happen may not 
fairly be challenged to account for the origin of such stories in 
our gospels. This he may properly decline to do; he may rightly 
reply : “ By what I do know respecting the origin of these writings 
and that of other writings similar to them in the circumstances of 
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their formation, and by what I do know respecting the character 
of all periods that antedate scientific and historical explanation 
of things, I am constrained to the belief that such events did not 
take place as they are related to have done. But I do not possess 
the data sufficient to enable me to determine what sort of facts, 
or how much of fact, may lie at the basis of these stories. With 
the best light I have, I am unable to regard those miracles as ac- 
tual occurrences; but in that same light Jesus loses none of his 
essential reality or significance, he still speaks as never man spake, 
he still commands me by the sovereignty of his truth, reveals God 
and man to me by the matchless beauty and purity of his life, 
makes me know that I am God’s child by the manifested sonship in 
humanity. With the absence of the sense-glory of the miracles, 
I do not miss his ‘ kindly light’ or lose the vision of that ‘ bright- 
est and best of the sons of the morning.’ I do not find my Christ 
in the phantom that walked the waves of Galilee, but in the teacher 
on the mount of Beatitudes. If I do not see him turning by magic 
power the water at Cana into wine, I do not lose the transforma- 
tion that he has wrought in all human joy. If I do not behold him 
restoring a dead body to earthly life, with inward assurance of 
hope I hear him say, ‘God is not the God of the dead but of the 
living, for all live unto him.’ If I do not put ‘my fingers into the 
print of the nails and thrust my hand into his side,’ I accept the 
beatitude upon that higher faith, ‘ Blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed.’ ” 

What shall we say to such a man, who keeps fast his faith in 
Christ while he admits historic doubts? I have drawn no fancy 
sketch ; there are not a few in these times who gain and keep a 
Christian faith and admit that there are unhistoric elements in the 
sources of their knowledge. Shall it be said “ You cannot thus 
separate between fact and misapprehension of fact, between Jesus 
and those who were his witnesses? The gospel story is like the 
robe that had no seam; you can rend it but you cannot divide it.” 
Such a reply cannot well be made. We cannot make it, if we are 
Protestants in more than name, if we recognize the right, nay the 
duty, of the individual believer to gain knowledge for himself. 
We cannot make it unless we are to plant ourselves upon the high 
doctrine of inspiration. This of course can allow no such conclu- 
sions as we have indicated ; but, unfortunately for those who cling 
to it, this has no foundation either in the claims of the New Testa- 
ment authors or in the character of their writings. Is it objected 
that the admission of such critical conclusions strips Christianity 
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of its supernatural character, and leaves us only the Man of Naza- 
reth and Nature, that this conclusion is naturalism, and that 
with naturalism all religious faith that has any meaning is gone? 
Our reply is that naturalism is the outcome of such a treatment 
of the gospels only on the assumption that the miraculous and the 
supernatural are one and inseparable. This assumption, I trust, 
has been disproved. 

It has not been my purpose in these pages to raise the question 
whether such events as are called miracles actually occurred. My 
purpose has been the single one defined at the outset — to consider 
the alleged value of miracles for faith. The conclusion I have 
reached is that such events have no necessary or inseparable con- 
nection with religious faith; that faith can be attained without 
the evidence of miracles, and can be consistently held if, for any 
reasons, the believer is led to doubt the historical reality of such 
events. 


Joun E. Russe. 
WituiaMs CoLieGce, WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


HUXLEY was so many-sided, he touched contemporary thought 
and feeling at so many points, that without some statute of self- 
limitation one attempting to speak of him might easily exceed 
proper limits. His personal traits invite us ; his career as geologist, 
biologist, and anthropologist, what he did as a philosopher, and 
what he was as a man of letters; his efficiency also on the lines 
of public education, and as the popular expositor of scientific 
theories, especially as the unrivaled protagonist of the Darwinian 
theory. But these matters must be barely touched, that I may 
have space to duly emphasize his relation to ethical and religious 
problems, and his contribution to our theological development. 

In the first volume of Huxley’s collected works, happily com- - 
pleted before his last sickness stayed his busy hand, we have his 
“ Autobiography,” brief, but compact and comprehensive, and 
written with a frankness of disclosure which was no late acquire- 
ment but a fundamental trait. Physically and mentally he found 
himself so completely his mother’s son that he could find hardly 
a trace of his father in himself, except a faculty for drawing which 
he never cultivated, a hot temper, and a certain tenacity of purpose 
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which the unfriendly sort called obstinacy. From his mother 
came his emotional and energetic temperament and the rapidity 
of thought which was her most striking characteristic. Some- 
times this played him false ; but on the whole there was no gift 
in his box with which he would have parted less willingly. Not- 
withstanding the fact that his life was mainly given to natural 
science, he feared that there was “ very little of the genuine nat- 
uralist”’ in him, as he hated collecting and “ species work,” and 
always cared most for the “ architectural and engineering part of 
the business, the working out of the wonderful unity of plan in 
the thousands and thousands of living constructions, and the mod- 
ifications of similar apparatuses to serve diverse ends.” At his 
first post mortem examination he contracted dissection poison 
from which a legacy of hypochondriacal dyspepsia remained with 
him for fifty years. It is impossible to avoid wondering whether 
his predilection for the sternest possible construction of “ the 
struggle for existence” may not have been determined to some 
extent by this malady. 

Lovers of coincidence will note with pleasure that for a post- 
graduate course Huxley had a four years’ voyage in the Rattle- 
snake, corresponding to Darwin’s five years in the Beagle, and 
that, soon after, Tyndall and he were candidates for the chairs of 
physics and natural history in the University of Toronto, and were 
both rejected, fortunately, as the event showed. From another 
source we learn that he also offered himself for an Oxford profes- 
sorship, but withdrew from the competition on the ground that he 
should not feel at home among the Oxford dons. That he should 
ever have become subdued to the element he would have worked 
in there seems hardly possible. With the clearest possible self- 
consciousness, he has described the objects which he had always 
more or less defiwitely in view: “To promote the increase of 
natural knowledge and to forward the application of scientific 
methods of investigation to all the problems of life to the best of 
my ability, in the conviction which had grown with my growth 
* and strengthened with my strength, that there is no alleviation 
for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of thought and ac- 
tion and the resolute facing of the world as it is when the gar- 
ment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden its uglier 
features is stripped off.” 

Huxley’s assumption or conclusion here, we note in passing, — 
that the actual features of the world are uglier than those with which 
they have been enmasked by theological ingenuity, — is more than 
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commonly complimentary to the theologians. The next paragraph 
of his confession reads: “It is with this intent that I have sub- 
ordinated any reasonable or unreasonable ambition for scientific 
fame which I may have permitted myself to entertain, to other 
ends; to the popularization of science; to the development and 
organization of scientific education ; to the endless series of bat- 
tles and skirmishes over evolution ; and to untiring opposition to 
that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which in England, as 
everywhere else, and to whatever denomination it may belong, is 
the deadly enemy of science.” 

It is, therefore, as a philanthropist, preéminently, that Huxley 
appeals to the good or ill opinion of his contemporaries and pos- 
terity. In effect he says, with Abou Ben Adhem, “ Write me as 
one who loves his fellow-men.’””’ What are commonly esteemed 
his avocations were to him the true vocation of his life. It is to 
the nine volumes of his “ Collected Essays,” all of them addressed 
to a wide popular intelligence, that he would have us go for the 
main burden of his prophecy, to these rather than to his work as 
a specialist for specialists. But whatever his intention, the effect 
of his activity would have been very different if he had not been 
skillful in the art of putting things, and the master of a style as 
fresh and bracing as a mountain wind. In the series of “ English 
Men of Letters,” to which his “ Hume” was a notable and char- 
acteristic contribution, there is a place for him also, which must 
be filled before the series can be made complete. With all his 
scientific acquirements, and even far greater, he would have taken 
no such conspicuous part in the intellectual and religious move- 
ment of our century if his literary acquirements had not also been 
remarkable, if they had not colored all his thought and style and 
furnished him with many happy phrases and delightful illustra- 
tions. Ifthe man of science had not also been a man of letters, 
writing in a brilliant, fascinating way, the general public would 
have passed by on the other side. The argument for an exclusive 
scientific education can borrow little strength from Huxley’s for- 
tunes. His literary gifts and graces made his scientific knowledge 
the possession of many thousands to whom otherwise he would 
have been a name and little more. 

Huxley’s delight in battle has convinced one of his most thought- 
ful critics that he might have been one of the most brilliant poli- 
ticians and successful parliamentary debaters of his time. Cer- 
tainly that skill in rejoinder which on one occasion struck Bishop 
Wilberforce as with fire from heaven, would have been a tremen- 
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dous engine of destruction in the House of Commons, and hardly 
less potent would have been his art of coining a descriptive phrase, 
for what he disliked or hated, that was sure of universal currency ; 
Mr. Hutton’s ingenious subterfuges would no doubt have had a 
better time if Huxley had eschewed both science and theology, 
but that is no sufficient reason for wishing that he had chosen a 
political career. 

A few words must suffice for Huxley’ s purely scientific work, a 
field in which my only chance of going right is in following the 
most trusted guides. Professor E. B. Tylor considers his theory 
of the geographical distribution of mankind the most valuable 
contribution that he made to anthropology, but quite as interest- 
ing is the fact that however stoutly Huxley withstood any “ the- 
ologico-metaphysical attempt to sweep away the development- 
theory before a gale of declamatory appeal to orthodoxy,” he was 
equally powerful in repressing the tendency to use the theory 
“‘as a mere arsenal of anti-religious weapons.” He was too good 
a fighter to be tolerant of foul blows from any quarter. Asa 
biologist, he may be said to have demolished the pretty theory 
which Owen had adopted with enthusiasm from Goethe and Oken 
that the skull is a developed vertebra. One has only to read 
the “ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin” to see how soon he 
ranged himself on Darwin’s side, and how soon he became the ad- 
vocate whom Darwin valued most and for good reasons. He did 
much more than popularize and elaborate Darwin’s position. He 
brought to its support a wealth of personal research touching the 
relations of birds and reptiles, reaching the conclusion that birds 
and reptiles are animals so much alike that the former may be 
regarded as extreme modifications of the latter. His American 
lectures on evolution took much of their vivid color from this 
aspect of his studies. As he was never under bonds to conform 
his views to the traditional views as nearly as possible, the con- 
servative allowance of only twenty million years for the develop- 
ment of the solar system’ seemed to bien grudging and illiberal 
when we have “all the time there is” to draw upon. But here, 
as with natural selection, Huxley was always ready for more 
light. If he had any tendency or disposition to be exalted above 
measure, he had his thorn in the flesh to prevent his being — that 
*“‘ Bathybius,” as he called what he at first conceived to be a primi- 
tive living slime, but which turned out to be only “a flocculent 
precipitate” formed by the union of strong spirits with sea water. 
It would be churlish to regret the satisfaction which many theolo- 
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gians have taken in the Bathybius mistake, they have “so few 
pleasures” of this kind ; but, on the other hand, it is not strange 
that Huxley, being importuned upon the subject at a meeting of 
the British Association, “ ventured to express somewhat emphati- 
cally the wish that the thing was at the bottom of the sea.” 

When Huxley confessed that what interested him most in 
. science is “the architectural and engineering part of the business, 
the working out of the wonderful unity of plan in the thousands 
and thousands of living constructions,” he made it easy for us to 
understand that his fondness for speculative science would pass 
by easy stages into a fondness for philosophical speculation. 
Choosing for himself “the method of Zadig,” the method which 
infers the unknown from the known, he was prone to recommend 
to theologians the method of Candide, another creation of Voltaire, 
which was to tend his own garden and let other things alone. 
But no man was ever less content than Huxley to tend his own 
garden and there make an end. Frequently warning the theolo- 
gians off his own preserve, he was continually poaching upon 
theirs, and often, too, on the philosopher’s, the metaphysician’s, 
the moralist’s, or the sociologist’s ; and no one would have it other- 
wise, as he could not write of any subject without some self-revela- 
tion sure to be of interest and some power of illumination. 

In sociology, Huxley reacted about equally from the “ adminis- 
trative nihilism” of Spencer and the “regimentation” of the 
socialists and communists. Familiarity with Nature bred in him 
contempt for her talent in the development of an ideal society. 
To the last he was loyal to Malthus, and insisted that over-popu- 
lation was the danger from which we have most to fear. No 
socialist or anarchist has brought a sterner criticism to bear upon 
the social condition to which we have so far attained. If this is 
not going to improve, he would “hail the advent of some kindly 
comet which would sweep the whole affair away.” If at this 
point the “ hypochondriacal dyspepsia” seems much in evidence, 
we cannot but admire his inability to rest contented with the splen- 
dors of scientific knowledge while still the misery of human life 
was pressing on his heart. “ What profits it to the human 
Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of heaven to be his servant, 
and that the spirits of the earth and the air obey him, if the 
vulture of pauperism is eternally to tear his very vitals, and keep 
him on the brink of destruction.” 

- The gravitation of Huxley to philosophic problems was in 
excess of his ability to deal with them, though it might not have 
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been if he had given to them the years of close attention that he 
gave to the concrete of science. Its most elaboratesexpression 
was his “ Hume,” but quite as significant were the articles on 
Berkeley and Descartes, and this tendency had many incidental 
manifestations. The word “agnostic,” coined to express more 
particularly his theological position, was equally descriptive of 
his attitude in things philosophical. Because he was an agnostic 
he could not be either a materialist or a spiritualist in his concep- 
tion of the ultimate substance of the universe. He made it so 
clear that he was neither the. one nor the other that many who 
have called him a materialist have been without excuse; if they 
did not know better, it was only because they had not read his 
books. The charge of materialism was never brought against 
him in a grosser shape than by Mr. W. S. Lilly, the president of 
the British Roman Catholic Union, and the response elicited 
(“Science and Morals,” “Collected Essays,” vol. ix.) was un- 
mistakable in its directness and simplicity. There was nothing 
novel in the charge. It was the familiar accusation made by 
the rhetorical theologian, evolving bis conception from his inner 
consciousness, that everything the senses cannot verify, every- 
thing beyond the bounds of physical science, everything which 
cannot be brought into a laboratory and dealt with chemically, 
was put aside as unverifiable. A charge so monstrous and absurd 
was not perhaps worth answering, but Huxley did not so think, 
and his answer is hardly more significant for the retailers of such 
wholesale misrepresentation than for the would-be scientific tyros 
who think such motley is the only proper wear. The arguments 
of Descartes and Berkeley to show that our certain knowledge 
does not extend beyond our states of consciousness always seemed 
as irrefragable to Huxley as when he first made their acquaint- 
ance in his youth. “ All the materialistic writers I know of 
who have tried to bite that file have simply broken their teeth.” 
Say, with Boscovich, that atoms are centres of force, and matter 
vanishes altogether, and “ one might as well frankly accept idealism 
and have done with it.”” But while, between materialism and ideal- 
ism, Huxley was always clearly for the latter, between materialism 
and spiritualism he had no preference either way, or possibly, 
finding spiritualism “little better than materialism turned upside 
down,” regarded it with more unqualified distrust than the 
opposing view. Since mind is the one thing of which alone we 
are certain, and as it is impossible to resolve consciousness into 
material terms, it seemed to him “of little moment whether we 
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express the phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the 
phenomena of spirit in terms of matter.” ‘“ With a view to the 
progress of science, the materialistic terminology is every way to 
be preferred.” This was said in the famous lecture of 1868 on 
the “ Physical Basis of Life,” and in 1892 Huxley crowns the doc- 
trine there announced with his maturest after-approbation. More- 
over, expounding the philosophy of Hume, he assented no less 
cordially to his conclusion that one can know nothing of mind 
apart from its manifestations than to Berkeley’s conclusion that 
one can know nothing of matter apart from its manifestations. 
Here it would seem that a too cordial sympathy with his subject 
made Huxley unduly favorable to Hume’s position. One’s con- 
sciousness of his own personality must be very different from 
Huxley’s, far less vivid and intense, for him to think of himself 
as a mere succession of fugitive sensations, the succession being 
so rapid that they seem to be coherent and to constitute a unit 
of personality. How absurd would be all of his: references to 
what he thought at such or such a time, along the stretch of fifty 
years, if there had never been at any time a Huxley to be con- 
scious of himself or a self to be conscious of ! 

Huxley never had any difficulty in expressing the phenomena 
of nature in materialistic forms and symbols so long as he kept 
up the survival of the ancient fallacy which makes man distinct 
from nature and no part of it. But when in his Romanes lecture 
he endeavored to indicate his conception of man’s relation to an 
anti-ethical cosmos, he found the greatest difficulty in expressing 
the phenomena of spirit in a materialistic terminology. However 
valid or invalid his conception in that lecture, it involved “a 
spirit in man” that was not “of the earth, earthy,” that was not 
a product of nature, else were the cosmic process not anti-ethical. 
How could it be so if the Frankenstein arrayed against its ‘harsh- 
ness and injustice was, nevertheless, the child of its own womb? 

Huxley was every inch a man, and nothing human was indif- 
ferent to him. In the Romanes lecture, his intense humanity 
expressed itself in two widely different and almost contradictory 
fashions: first, in his passionate sympathy with human misery 
under the stress of natural forces, and, second, in his faith in 
man’s ability to cope with an unfriendly universe and wring from 
its reluctant grasp some happiness and peace. Because of these 
different and opposing aspects of the lecture, it has made very 
different impressions. Some have taken it by one of its two 
handles and some by the other. Some have been overwhelmed 
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by its conception of a hostile universe and the conviction of the 
futility of joining battle on such unequal terms ; and others have 
been inspired by its heroic invitation to an enterprise that is full 
of danger but has promise of a great reward. 

Huxley’s statement of his position has little or none of the 
rhetorical energy of that arraignment of nature by John Stuart 
Mill which is now classical. When this appeared, we comforted 
ourselves with thinking that Mill was born too soon to be an 
evolutionist. Evolution was our answer to his perfervid accusa- 
tion. A world “ going to be created,” like Adam in the mediz- 
val play, must not be judged as if it were already finished and 
complete. But when Huxley, an evolutionist par excellence, 
goes and joins himself to Mill, when he affirms the dualism, the 
contrariety of nature and humanity, we are obliged to ask our- 
selves, Has science saved us from the monster-clutch of an intoler- 
able theology only to shut us up in an “iron virgin ” of her own ? 
In the torture-chamber at Nuremberg men dared not look upon 
the work their iron-virgin did, but made haste to shunt its man- 
gled hideousness away out of their sight. But the inquisitors of 
science are a braver crew. Huxley, at any rate, has nothing to 
conceal. The struggle for existence in the animal world presents 
itself to him in an aspect wholly cruel and repellent, and he pre- 
sents it in the same way to us. It is by the struggle for 
existence that nature has conceived and brought forth man; but, 
having done so much, she has turned upon her child in rage and 
bitterness. “Cosmic nature is no school of virtue, but the 
headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature.” “The cosmos 
works not for righteousness, but against it.” ‘The cosmic pro- 
cess has no sort of relation to moral ends.” “ The ethical progress 
of society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, but in 
combating it.” “It may seem,” says Huxley, “an audacious 
proposal thus to pit the microcosm against the macrocosm,” but 
the former has a sling and stone, and, though he cannot slay his 
adversary, though he is doomed to perish finally in his grasp, he 
may win some temporary advantage. It is impossible not to find 
in this heroic confidence much of the personal equation, much 
of Huxley’s lofty intellectual pride, noble self-esteem, and joy of 
battle. He would repel the compliment, but “ Athanasius against 
the world” was not to be compared with him in point of courage. 

The average criticism of the theological or scientific sentimental- 
ist on the rapacities and barbarities of animal life has in it quite 
as much selfishness as pity. It would have the whole economy of 
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nature conducted with reference to human comfort and advantage. 
Not only must the lower animals and insects respect our dignity 
and pleasure, but they must not shock our sensibility. They must 
“not even prey in their own way,” as Hood said of the animals 
in his reformed menagerie. Our anthropomorphization works 
down as well as up: we attribute to animals our moral natures, 
and then hold them responsible for their actions as if they were 
members of Christian churches in good and regular standing. We 
call the kitten cruel for playing with a captured mouse, because 
we should be, doing such a thing. But one of Huxley’s most 
accomplished and best furnished critics assures us that the wolf 
is no more cruel eating his sheep than the sheep eating his grass. 
We must have done with imposing our moral standards on the 
brute creation. Doubtless to copy their behavior would land us 
in polygamy and other questionable things, so that living “ accord- 
ing to nature” must not be wrenched from its original meaning to 
serve a useless argument or a sensual life. But the polygamy or 
promiscuity of animals (pace the faithful birds) does not trouble 
any man or woman of robust intelligence ; no more do their pas- 
sionate rivalries, their savage greed, their fierce rapacity. Let 
bears and lions do as Isaac Watts advised. The world was not 
made for morality alone, but also for the delight in animal exis- 
tence, for the tussle of the snake and tiger in the jungle and the 
dropping of the eagle like a thunderbolt upon his spoil. The Na- 
ture to admire ‘is a Nature that includes these things, that dares 
affront the sentimentalism of science or theology while seeing to 
it that the young lions do not roar and seek their meat in vain, and 
that every creature has a good according to its kind. 

We have certainly been accustomed to think of Huxley as one 
of the least sentimental of our race, but more than once he fell 
into the trap the sentimentalists had set for him in his arraign- 
ment of the atrocities of animal evolution. ‘ The pity of it” was 
the bait that drew him on. Stout vivisectionist, he was neverthe- 
less one of the most pitiful of men; and it is to the bias of his 
pity that we owe his violent emphasis on the survival of the strong- 
est in the struggle for existence as if they alone were fittest for 
survival. There are more sheep than wolves, and it is good evolu- 
tion that the wolves have helped them to survive by sharpening their 
wits, and weeding out their poorer specimens. It is equally good 
evolution, good natural selection, that the obscurity of many animal 
races has been their best defense. ‘ Foxes are so cunning because 


they are not strong.” Thanks to the mysteries of sexual selection, 
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beauty and pleasure have had more to do than strength with the 
survival of many races. The successful birds have triumphed by 
the brightness of their plumage and the sweetness of their song. 

Huxley’s neglect of these elements in his arraignment of ani- 
mal evolution as “ gladiatorial” is not so strange as his arraign- 
ment of its “ ruthless self-assertion” in view of the assiduity of 
maternal care which characterizes even the fiercest animal races. 
These have never needed a Rousseau or Tillotson to shame tliem 
into the most natural of maternal offices. Has this element of the 
cosmic process “ no sort of relation to moral ends”? Without 
instinctive motherhood, the progress of the race would have been 
at a much slower rate than that which we deplore. And if brute 
strength and fierceness had had exclusive right of way, how could 
the weakness of the little ones, the prolongation of infancy, have 
“set the solitary in families” and been the meek but potent archi- 
tect of the domestic hearth? 

Being an evolutionist, it was impossible for Huxley to break the 
world in two and set the cosmic process over against man, denying 
that he is himself a part of it. This would have been a more 
comfortable, if a less rational, doctrine than that which he actually 
preached : “ Men in society are undoubtedly subject to the cosmic 
process.” But this subjection is inimical to our virtue, to our 
progress, to our social good. Speculation as well as misery makes 
strange bedfellows, and here is Huxley under the same coverlet with 
St. Paul, so that, listening to their talk, we hardly know whieh it 
is that says, “I have a law in my members warring against the 
law that is in my mind and bringing me into captivity to the law 
that is in my members.” To which Huxley makes reply, — for it 
was St. Paul, it seems, who was speaking, “ That law in your 
members is the law of cosmic evolution, which has no sort of re- 
lation to moral ends, works not for righteousness but against it, 
and on combating which the ethical progress of society depends.” 

Let it be granted that, even if these things are so, ‘Some work 
of noble note may yet be done ;” (in many passages of great eth- 
ical nobility Huxley told us in what directions it would lead). 
His main positions have been assailed by foemen worthy of his 
steel. These have called our attention to the fact that the cosmic 
process implies reciprocal dependence in various and countless 
ways. “ There is not only a conflict, but a series of tacit alliances.” 
If the wolves ate up all the sheep, it would be worse for the 
wolves. ‘ The survival of any species involves the disappearance 
of rivals no more than the preservation of allies.” There is as 
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rauch codperation as antagonism in the process. ‘“ The species 
are not only mutually dependent, but within each particular species 
there is an absolute interdependence.” The individuals are mem- 
bers one of another. They bear each other’s burdens, and to that 
extent “ fulfill the law of Christ.” Maternal devotion is a part of 
this cooperation of the species within itself. Moreover, as there 
is no break in the intellectual development of man from his an- 
thropoid and lower ancestors, some anticipation of every human 
faculty appearing in these, — so, too, there is no break in his so- 
cial and ethical development. The tacit codperation among differ- 
ent races still obtains. Not only are our international rivalries a 
continuance of the cosmic struggle, but equally our international 
peace societies and courts of arbitration. Nor have our interna- 
tional and inter-racial rivalries been hostile to our ethical develop- 
ment from first to last ; they have been favorable to the intellectual 
and moral races and nations. The battle is to the intellectually 
and ethically strong. It was the moral degeneration of the Ro- 
man soldiery that insured the victories of the barbarians, — that, 
and the moral superiority of the barbarians as men of simpler, 
more industrious life. In this whole business, the ethical progress 
is a continuation of the cosmic process, working in humanity and 
below it. Not by combating this process, but by codperating with 
it, do we proceed from good to better things. 

But what of that “survival of the unfittest,” the tenderness of 
society for its weaker members, its endeavors for their preservation ? 
Huxley’s antithesis was that the cosmic process is for the preser- 
vation of the fittest, while the ethical process is for the fitting of 
as many as possible to survive. But here again we have a con- 
tinuation of the organic process. The more survivors, the more 
struggle for existence, because the more mouths to be filled. That 
is the lowest aspect of the matter. The highest is that the sym- 
pathy which preserves the weakling is more gain for the race in 
its general operation than loss because of the feebleness that we 
have kept alive. It is by no means sure that good Darwinians 
should expose their sickly infants in the Spartan fashion. Read- 
ing the biography of greatness we find that many feeble children 
have outlasted the robust. Newton and Keats and many others 
of the childless have begotten us to a lively joy in the immortal 
truth and beauty of their science or their song. What ethical 
culture in that hardness, sternness, sharpness, tragedy of things 
which have been so much lamented and so liberally blamed! 
Given a planet harried by no storms, devastated by no floods, op- 
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pressed by no extremities of heat and cold, with seas as smooth as 
glass, with disease and accident impossible, and we cannot imagine 
without mental nausea the characterless insipidity of the race that 
would be bred by such conditions. 
Would you rob heaven of its priests and kings, 
Take away the martyr’s shining crown, 
Let us live and die without renown, 
Conquered by, or conquering, little things ? 


John Stuart Mill expressed surprise that the dualistic doctrine 
of conflicting good and evil powers had not met with more favor. 
He was hard to satisfy, if the Persian Ahrimanes, the Jewish and 
Christian Devil, the Gnostic and Manichzan oppositions of matter 
and spirit, did not give him quite enough. But the dualism of 
Huxley, — ethical humanity versus cosmic evolution, — was indi- 
vidual and unique, and it remains to be seen whether it will com- 
mend itself widely to the students of human evolution and ethical 
science. It was formulated by him late in life, possibly when his 
idolon specus was in the ascendant, and if his useful life had been 
considerably prolonged he might have come to wish that it was 
with “ Bathybius,” at the bottom of the sea. It does not give us 
any measure of his contribution to the ethical and religious and 
theological problems of our time. For this we must go particu- 
larly to the two volumes in his “Collected Essays” which are 
entitled, respectively, “Science and Hebrew Tradition,” and 
** Science and Christian Tradition.” The essays in these volumes 
are masterpieces of controversial writing. If they are ever “ angry 
and sin not,” it is never without good excuse. Ordinarily their 
good temper is remarkable, considering the disposition the writer 
inherited from his father. They are so brilliant, so incisive, so 
amusing, that there is danger of their being read too much for 
entertainment and not enough for the serious elements which they 
contain. Huxley would rather have been the dullest of the dull 
than have been taken in this manner. It was no love of contro- 
versy, no delight in bringing haughty adversaries to the ground, 
that drew him from the field of natural science to that of Biblical 
criticism and comparative religion, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with the best teachers in each several kind and moved 
in and out among them with the easy grace of one to their par- 
ticular manner born, with a truly devilish facility (it must have 
seemed to his opponents) for quoting any Scripture, patristic 
or medieval, to his purpose. His inspiration to this line of 
work was the persuasion that ecclesiasticism, or clericalism, as he 
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sometimes called it in the Gallic manner, is “ the deadly enemy 
of ‘science ” and consequently the main obstruction in the way of 
man’s progressive betterment, because the safety of morality and 
the hope of progress “ lie in a real and living belief in that fixed 
order of nature which sends social disorganization upon the track 
of immorality as surely as it sends physical disease after physical 
trespasses.” His fears may have been unwarranted, but that they 
were profoundly earnest and unfeigned we cannot for a moment 
doubt. He thought his countrymen were at a parting of the ways, 
and that “a recrudescence of the superstitions of medizval papis- 
tzy” was quite within the bounds of possibility as an alternative to 
“ the severance of the living body of the ethical ideal of prophetic 
Israel from the carcase foul with savage superstitions and can- 
kered with false philosophy to which the theologians have bound 
it” —a striking metaphor which suggests that the writer had been 
reading recently, or had not forgotten, one of the most horrible of 
Swinburne’s poems. 

The whole supernaturalist interpretation of the Bible and of 
Christianity was to Huxley utterly unscientific and obstructive to 
whatever was best in the Old Testament or New — by no means 
asmall amount. LEcclesiasticism he conceived as pledged to the 
advocacy of this interpretation through thick and thin, or, where 
no wwillfulness could longer hold the fort, to every possible delay 
of the surrender or disguise of the retreat. Because these things 
were so to his imagination, whatever the reality, he girded him- 
self in that spirit of philanthropy, which was his most essential 
quality, to do what in him lay to bring the gross and overshadow- 
ing bulk of ecclesiasticism and supernaturalism to the ground 
and make of them a hopeless wreck. A sense of loneliness or 
scanty help, unwarranted by the actual circumstances, made him 
more strenuous and resolved. The reader well acquainted with 
the course of critical research will often smile at the naive in- 
sistence upon some things of alphabetical simplicity. But as the 
popularization of science was not beneath the dignity of his con- 
scious purpose, so the popularization of Biblical criticism was not. 
Huxley knew the masters in this field, Kuenen and Reuss, and 
Wellhausen and their peers, and was a reverent student at their 
feet. But what they whispered in the ear he proclaimed upon the 
housetops with a clear and penetrating voice. However well 
acquainted any one may be with the wide range of critical studies 
and results, it does not follow that he can afford to leave Hux- 
ley’s treatment of these studies alone. It has that freshness which 
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we so often find in the work of a strong man adventuring in some 
new field, as when Grant or Joseph Jefferson takes up the pen to 
write of things which he has seen and shared. It has nothing 
of the academic manner, which is like the big “ F” which Emer- 
son refused when he wrote of Jesus as “the friend of man” be- 
cause “it would put them all to sleep.” It brought out what was 
significant and essential, so that no one could complain of not 
being able to see the forest for the trees. Moreover the writer’s 
personality is constantly upon the scene, his vivid style, his pungent 
wit, and his happy art of impaling an opponent with a descriptive 
phrase wh. * ‘. not easily forgotten. 

Huxley di! +o. exceed his function because everything that he 
wrote in opposition to supernatural religion had been said over 
and over again substantially by hundreds of theological professors 
and liberal clergymen. Many will attend preaching in a theatre 
who will not go to church, and many will listen to a man of scien- 
tific reputation who will not listen to a theologian. Nor can we 
shut our eyes to the enormous difference of impression made by 
the manner in which things are put. How often does the liberal 
theologian make the word of God “ of none effect through his tra- 
ditions!” How to say a thing and unsay it at the same time, how 
to accept all the premises and to escape from the conclusion 
which they logically involve, is a task which he never tires of set- 
ting for himself and in which he has attained remarkable agility. 
It may be that, after all, Huxley’s best service was his demand 
for intellectual honesty and his personal illustration of its perfect 
form. His delight in controversy was, I think, unmistakable ; but 
I cannot remember in his writings one ingenious evasion of an 
enemy’s thrust. To see things as they are, if possible, and to use 
words in such a way as to convey to others exactly the same 
meanings which they have for us, —these virtues, very hard for 
the ecclesiastical mind, were apparently as easy for Huxley as his 
natural breath, and it is a training in intellectual honesty to read 
his books, far less because of his arraignment of his theological 
opponents for their departures from it than because of the exam- 
ple which he furnishes in his own person of following its unswerv- 
ing course wherever it might lead. 

Huxley’s treatment of the supernatural was not original with 
him. Strangely enough, Theodore Parker, in his “ Discourse on 
Matters pertaining to Religion,” anticipated it with absolute sim- 
plicity when he said that, antecedently to experience, one thing 
is as probable as another, but that, given a stable experience, the 
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wider the departure of any alleged event from it the more evidence 
we must demand for it. I say “strangely enough” because 
Parker’s was resolvedly “ the high priori road ;” but here he took 
the modest path of natural science. Matthew Arnold’s position 
in “God and the Bible” was the same, and was elaborated with 
much carefulness and most effectively. But it seems hardly pos- 
sible that after Huxley there can be much resort to the beggarly 
elements of those discussions as to what is or is not possible with 
God, and whether He cannot break his own laws, or set them 
aside as if they were so much fragile china, or so many chairs or 
tzbles. The essay, “ Possibilities and Impossibilities”” (1891) is 
the most brilliant towr de force in the whole range of Huxley’s 
discussion of the supernatural. It makes concessions which few 
anti-supernaturalists have made only to find them the vantage for 
amore overwhelming charge upon the supernaturalist position. 
The tactics are those of Napoleon at Austerlitz, when he allowed 
the enemy to capture his position in order that he might pounce 
upon their flank and shatter them into 


A flying hell of horse and foot and guns. 


The concessions to which I refer were hailed as satisfactory by 
his opponents and lamented as perilous by his friends. Indeed 
the tone of some candid friends was such that he began to suspect 
that he was “entering upon a process of retrogressive metamor- 
phosis” which might give him “a place among the respectabil- 
ities.” But then he reflected that Hume had said, “* Whatever is 
intelligible and can be distinctly conceived implies no contradic- 
tion and can never be proved false by any demonstrative argu- 
ment or abstract reasoning a priori ;” and finding no flaws in 
this statement Huxley went on to concede the possibility of every 
kind of miracle reported in the New Testament, — demoniacal 
possession and cure, walking on the water, the conversion of water 
into wine, virgin procreation, the multiplication of loaves, and so 
on. But all these things, however possible as intelligible and 
capable of distinct conception, are improbable just in the degree 
that they are departures from our ordinary experience and con- 
sequently require more evidence than any probable event in this 
degree ; the evidence not being fgrthcoming, they cannot be be- 
lieved. The evidence is not forthcoming because the New Testa- 
ment reports are those of witnesses whose credibility cannot be 
established, and because their evidence abounds in mutual and 
self contradiction. No doubt the ingenuity of many theological 
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apologists is equal to the elaboration of some plausible defense of 
the New Testament authorities, but those who are endeavoring to 
conform their beliefs to truth and fact, not truth and fact to their 
beliefs, will find the reasoning of Huxley, if not absolutely con- 
vincing, very impressive and something which they cannot cava- 
lierly set aside. 

More distasteful, if possible, to Huxley than the consistent 
supernaturalism of the most conservative and traditional were the 
compromises with which many of his contemporaries endeavored 
to soften the jolt of their transition from the old ways of thinking 
to the new. The chapters, “Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific 
Realism,” and “ Science and Pseudo-Science”’ are weightiest with 
the burden of his argument against these compromises. ‘“ Might 
there not be a suspension of a lower law by the intervention of a 
higher ?” is the most popular of these, and one which has been a 
city of refuge for thousands who have “ stretched out their hands 
to save the sifted sediment of a residuum” of supernaturalist be- 
lief. Certain “royal and ultimate laws,” we are assured, may 
come along and “ wreck” those laws which have us commonly in 
charge. Huxley’s comment on this sort of thing is too character- 
istic to be paraphrased or curtailed : — 

“It is evident from these expressions that ‘laws’ in the mind 
of the preacher [Canon Liddon] are entities having an objective 
existence in a graduated hierarchy. And it would appear that 
the royal laws are by no means to be regarded as constitutional 
royalties: at any moment they may, like Eastern despots, descend 
in wrath among the middle-class and plebeian laws which have 
hitherto done the drudgery of the world’s work, and, to use 
phraseology not unknown to our seats of learning, ‘ make hay’ of 
their belongings. Or perhaps a still more familiar analogy has 
suggested this singular theory, and it is thought high laws may 
‘suspend’ low laws as a bishop may suspend a curate.” 

Such conceptions of the nature of laws, he continued, had 
nothing to do with modern science. They are scholastic realism, 
as intense and unmitigated as that of Scotus Erigena. A law of 
Nature is simply the formula of our experience of her observed 
phenomena. Wherefore, given a fact affronting our longest and 
most uniform experience, the necessity laid upon us would be not 
to acknowledge a miracle but to widen our formula so as to in- 
clude the fact. Volumes have been written on this subject less 
instructive than one sentence in Huxley’s monograph on Hume: 
“The day-fly has better grounds for calling a thunderstorm super- 
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natural than has man with his experience of an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of duration to say that the most astonishing event that can 
be imagined is beyond the scope of natural causes.” 

Huxley hardly needed the advice which Sir Philip Sidney gave 
his brother: ‘‘ Whenever you hear of a good war, go to it.” To 
hear of a good war and not go to it was something very difficult 
for him to do. One such war was against Frederic Harrison and 
“the incongruous mixture of bad science with eviscerated papistry 
out of which Comte manufactured the positivist religion,” and one 
of its most striking incidents was a tribute to “the bright side of 
Christianity ” — “ that ideal of manhood, with its strength and its 
patience, its justice and its pity for human frailty, its helpfulness 
to the extremity of self-sacrifice, its ethical purity and nobility, 
which apostles have pictured, in which armies of martyrs have 
placed their faith, and whence obscure men and women, like 
Catherine of Siena, and John Knox, have derived the courage to 
rebuke popes and kings.” But when, opposing Comte’s Religion 
of Humanity, Huxley contrasts “the pitiful reality” with “the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind has yet worshiped” 
he does rank injustice to Comte’s great and beautiful conception, 
which was of an ideal of humanity into which Jesus and Catherine 
of Siena and John Knox and many thousands of good men and 
women have poured the best blood of their hearts; for once we 
cannot acquit him of resorting to a rhetorical artifice to turn his 
enemy’s flank. Nor is it true, that “critical science is remorse- 
lessly destroying the historical foundations of the noblest ideal of 
humanity which mankind have yet worshiped.” It is hard to 
see how such an ideal can rest upon historical foundations ; but, 
however that may be, critical science is doing nothing to destroy 
our conception of the moral beauty in the life and character of 
Jesus. On the contrary, it is making that beauty more apparent 
and engaging than it has been heretofore. 

Those who care much for the human dignity and glory of the 
Bible and the life of Jesus, and little for their supernatural ac- 
cretions, may find much in Huxley’s writings to confirm their dis- 
position. He could not write in a style so warm and vascular 
and not heartily admire the Bible as a literary monument, but his 
admiration for it was not merely esthetic. He declared that 
“there is no code of legislation, ancient or modern, at once so 
just and merciful, so tender to the weak and poor, as the Jewish 
law.” But if he could not, with Matthew Arnold, set aside all its 
high confidence in God and Immortality as aberglaube, there was 
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little in his mind that could respond to it, whatever yearnings 
of heart there may have been for things beyond his intellectual 
scope. As a consistent agnostic he could not be atheistic, and, 
consistently or not, he affirmed an eternal existence, an eternal 
energy, and could say with Spinoza, Per Deum intelligo ens ab- 
solute infinitum, hoc est substantiam constantem infinitis attrib- 
utis. So in regard to immortality. That consciousness could or 
could not exist except in relations of cause and effect with certain 
organic molecules he was not prepared to say. But he insisted 
that natural science offers no obstacle to a belief in God or im- 
mortality that is not offered by the most ordinary experience, and 
that the determinist can find no argument in science for his doc- 
trine that theology and science had not worn threadbare by their 
use. 

Our best inheritance from Huxley is a passionate sincerity, a 
desire, above all things, to know the truth and publish it, and an 
eager disposition to “rejoice in the good man, forgive the bad, 
and help all men to the best of one’s ability.” For himself he 
conceived that he could be most helpful by popularizing the dis- 
coveries of science and by promoting a happy confidence in the 
stability and uniformity of the natural order of the world. It is 
no little matter that, incidental to this service, he has afforded us 
much delightful entertainment and the spectacle of a character 
and personality that were as invigorating and refreshing as any 
of his time. If, in truth, we know only so little as he taught of 
the deep things of God and the immortal life, it is something that 
we may still be “saved by hope,” and may even wonder if it is 
not most irrational that God should not be “greater than our 
hearts,” greater than our imagination can conceive, or that He 
should leave a soul like that of Huxley’s in the dust or suffer a 
spirit so devoted to the welfare of his fellow-men to see corruption. 
But if he lives we must live also, for he carried all our suffering 
humanity in his generous and loving heart. 


JoHN WuitE CHADWICK. 
Brooxktyn, N. Y. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE MANCHU TARTARS. 


Tue religion of the Tartar peoples who have not adopted 
Buddhism has often been set forth in special treatises or in the 
narratives of travelers. But the authors who have occupied 
themselves with it agree but little among themselves. The be- 
liefs and thé cultus of these peoples have also been estimated very 
differently. By the majority of writers they are confounded 
under the general term Shamanism; seeing there only the super- 
stitions and vulgar practices of a kind of jugglers and sorcerers 
who traverse the steppes of Asia, these authors give a picture of 
them which has little attraction for students. 

We will cite for example only one page from Dr. Albert 
Réville’s work, entitled “Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civi- 
lisés.”” We read here, in the second volume, these typical words : 
“From the religious point of view this whole race (Finno-Tartar) 
is comprehended under the designation of Shamanist peoples ; 
that is to say, they belong among those with whom sorcery, prac- 
ticed by the Shamans, constitutes, in a way, the entire religion” 
(p. 172). “A Shaman would always produce on civilized peo- 
ple the effect of a person in need of a strait-jacket. . . . The 
Shaman seems to me the most of a juggler and charlatan among 
the sorcerers of non-civilized peoples, perhaps also the most skill- 
ful.” Such is the judgment which the learned author delivers 
upon the religion in which the Shaman serves as minister. On 
the other hand, the Chinese emperor, K’ien-long, writing the pre- 
face to one of the works published under his initiative, does not 
hesitate to say that the religion of his Tartar ancestors was full of 
sublimity and majesty. 

These divergences proceed from the fact that the savage tribes 
of Siberia have been confounded with their more civilized con- 
geners of Tartary, and the Shaman of the wandering tribes of the 
deserts with the priest, bearing the same name but exercising very 
different functions, who presides over the worship of the Manchu 
nation. To rectify these errors and present with accuracy this 
unknown page of the history of Asiatic religions, we shall describe 
in considerable detail the cultus of the peoples who inhabited the 
eastern part of Tartary. Our description will certainly be exact, 
as it is founded on authentic documents, the original Mgnchu 
texts, published by the order and under the supervision of the 
emperors of their dynasty. First of all stands “The History of 
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the Golden Empire,” +-—the annals of the first empire, founded 
by the tribes of the Amoor, between the tenth century and the 
thirteenth. Then comes the “ Grand Ritual” of K’ien-long? and 
the great encyclopedic dictionary, Manjugisun. From these 
different works we will make a résumé first of the Manchu be- 
liefs and then of their ceremonies and religious practices. 


I. ° 


Be.iers.—The Manchu books and rituals tell us nothing 
concerning the religious theories of the Tartars of the Amoor and 
Saghalien. The nature of God and of man, the origin of the 
universe, the destiny of humanity,—these are not touched upon 
even indirectly. They tell us only the names of the supreme 
beings to whom these peoples paid homage. These objects of the 
national worship were Heaven and the Spirits. Let us examine 
these two conceptions separately. 

Heaven, AspkA. — This word designated at once the material 
vault above us and the supreme power which presides over it and 
thence governs the earth and men. The nature is not defined ; 
but it must be the same as that of the Mongol Tengri, which 
represents a spiritual, invisible power, the divine providence and 
the supreme being whose attribute it is. We can form an idea 
of it by considering what is said in “ The History of the Golder 
Empire.” 

Oneon, in revolt against Helibon, chief of the Niutchis, in 
1073, is arrested in his march by torrents of rain, succeeded sud- 
denly by a frost, so that the ground is changed to a field of ice. 
He exclaims that Heaven is opposing his design. On his side 
Helibon, having gained a brilliant victory, exclaims in turn: 
“ We have triumphed to-day ; without the aid of Heaven we could 
not have gained such a victory. It has certainly covered us with 
blessings.” Some time after he says, “ If Heaven aids us, I shall 
be head of all the tribes.” He then adds, “ Let all the spirits 
be attentive to what is about to happen.” One of the titles of 
honor, the highest of all even, of the Niutchi kings was “ servant 
of Heaven,” “ he who honors Heaven.” 

The same idea recurs throngh the history of this empire. In 
1116 Tai-tzon sees a red ball falling from heaven; he perceives 


1 See my translation, published by Leroux (Paris), the only one in ex- 
istence? 

2 Translated in my volume, La Religion des Tartares Orientales ; Paris, J. 
Maisonneuve. (This translation is also unique.) 
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in it a sign of heavenly protection. Returning to his capital 
after victorious campaigns, he prostrates himself before Heaven, 
at the foot of a tree, which he first pierces with an arrow, and he 
repeats the ceremony the first and the fifth day of the fifth 
month, the fifteenth of the seventh, and the ninth of the ninth. 
In 1162 Si-tzong deliberates in his council as to the rules to be 
followed in the sacrifices offered to Heaven on the plains. In 
1174 he issues a proclamation forbidding his soldiers to drink 
to intoxication on the days when sacrifice is offered to Heaven. 
Finally, in 1234, we see the last Niutchi king, Ai-tzong, coming 
to court on the first day of the ninth month, in order to adore 
Heaven, thinking that it was a festival day. Heaven, then, is the 
true divinity, the principal object of the Manchu cult; Heaven 
alone can rightly be considered deity, or divine power. The stars 
and even the sun had not and never have had any part in the 
honors of the cultus. 

Tue Spirits.— To the worship of Heaven there was added, 
but with inferior rank, that of the Spirits. The belief in spirits 
appears in the earliest stages of history. From the earliest times 
the Manchus recognized protecting spirits, called upon them for 
prosperity, and informed them of the dangers by which the coun- 
try was menaced. 

Among the spirits we have to distinguish those who are such of 
themselves, whose origin is entirely celestial, and the souls of men 
that have become spirits after death. The Manchus have always 
believed in the immortality of the human soul. Thus, the Prin- 
cess Oudalitze, summoned by the tyrannical and dissolute king, 
Wan Yan Liang, to repair to his harem, resolves on suicide, in 
order to escape this criminal ignominy. But, before dying, she 
charges her servants to remain faithful to the prince, her husband. 
“If any one of you disobeys me,” she says, in conclusion, “ I 
shall see after my death what you are doing” (in order to punish 
you). So the Niutchi ancestors of the present Manchus honored 
their ancestors with sacrifices and offerings, and besought them to 
grant their protection. 

The celestial spirits were divided into the Hnduri and the 
Weceku. The first of these two names, the origin of which is 
unknown, designates spirits of the superior order ; they are invis- 
ible beings, possessing great power and an intelligence which pen- 
etrates the darkness and the secrets of hearts. These spirits have 
under their control the forces of terrestrial nature. The Weceku 
are the domestic genii, who protect the hearth and the family. 
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This class comprises the souls of ancestors, to whom this latter 
role is especially attributed. (The word Weceku comes from the 
root Wece, to sacrifice, to honor with worship.) The principal 
one is the guwan mafa, the original ancestor of a family. Lnduri 
implies the idea of sanctity, its derivative enduringe signifying 
celestial or holy. 

There is still another category of spirits whom the Manchus 
call Hutu. But these are evil spirits who take delight in injur- 
ing and tormenting men. For this reason they are not named 
among the supernatural beings to whom are decreed the honors of 
worship and prayer. The ritual does not mention them, and the 
people know them only to revile them and to invoke against them 
the assistance of the exorcisms of the Shamans. 

Such being the elements of the Manchu religion, we will now 
give the details necessary for an understanding of the ceremonies 
of the worship. But first, in order to avoid repeating our entire 
exposition, we should point out that the Ritual of K’ien-long, the 
expression of the Manchu religion under the second empire, 
was composed after foreign beliefs had been introduced into the 
national worship of the eastern Tartars. We find there, in fact, 
the ceremonies in honor of the Chinese god, Shangti, and of the 
Indian Buddha, with his companion A valo-Kitecwara, the Kuan- 
yin of China, and the King Yama of the infernal regions (Jimun 
Khan), whom the northern Buddhists had made known to their 
neighbors on the east. Yet these two classes of intruders do 
not enjoy the same rank. Shangti (under the corrupted name of 
Sangsi) seems to be recognized as a superior god for whom en- 
tirely special honors are reserved. Buddha (Fucihi), on the 
contrary, holds a secondary rank; he is simply an accessory, and 
the Manchu encyclopedic dictionary defines him merely as “a 
holy man of the West.” Consequently, neither he nor his com- 
panion (Poussa) is addressed with supplications for favor or in- 
voked in time of danger or distress. He is merely one person 
more among the spirits deserving veneration, one saint the more 
in the Manchu heaven. We may thus see with how much truth 
the Manchus have been counted among the followers of Buddha, 
increasing by their number the immense number of Buddhists. It 
is the same with the Chinese. 

In the ritual the spirits remain without a name for the greater 
part of the time and are invoked as a body. The only exception 
is in the case of certain Mongol spirits whose origin could not be 
discovered and who are cited by name in some prayers. But we 
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cannot stop to discuss their name or their origin. All this matter 
may be found in my “ Religion of the Oriental Tartars,” vols. 
xvii. and xviii. 

The Enduri, whom we find named in the other books, are : — 

1. Omosi mama (the grandmother of little children), a spirit 
to whom sacrifices are offered in order to procure prosperity and 
wealth. 

2. Sure mama (grandmother giving birth), to whom one prays 
when one expects the birth of a child. 

3. Banda mafa, invoked by fishers and hunters. 

4, Fiehun mama, a spirit haunting forests and mountains and 
able to injure travelers or to protect them against all dangers. 

5. Banaje, the protecting spirit of a particular place. 

The “ Mirror” adds to these names two others, whose origin is 
betrayed by their form or their nature, —ejun-ejen, the king, the 
spirit of the hearth, who belongs to the Chinese demonology, and 
whose name is purely Chinese (ejun is the Manchu word corre- 
sponding to the Chinese fun, hearth). J/mun Khan, the king of 
Hades, is a Buddhist creation, without any root in Tartar religion. 

Among the Hutu we distinguish especially Lkcin, a hutu of 
extreme ugliness and deformity, also called jofo ; Alhdji mama, 
a female hutu, old and deformed; Bushuku, a hutu of equal de- 
formity, who attacks little children, cattle and domestic animals ; 
the Yemji and the Hagan, who play a similar rdle; Fa, who 
takes pleasure in deceiving men (/adambi, a verb derived from 
this word, indicating the deceptions and trickeries of these 
spirits) ; and Buceli, the vital spirit of a man transformed into a 
hutu and haunting living bodies. 

Other spirits do not necessarily carry with them a notion of in- 
jury. These are: Baljun, a hutu showing himself in fires ap- 
pearing suddenly at night, under different forms ; Digan-i- 
ibagan, Ibagan, a frolicsome spirit inhabiting mountains, the 
banks of rivers, forests and thickets; Manggiyan, the spirit 
whom the Shaman causes to descend by his spells and who comes 
to gambol before him. 


Il. 


Mancuu Temptes AnD ALTAks. — The Manchu official cultus 
was observed in a fixed place, within a determined inclosure called 
Tangse. It isa square space, surrounded by walls on all sides, 
and containing several buildings or premises devoted to the cult. 
It is orientated from the east to the west, and has its principal 
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gate on the east side. At the northeast corner is another in- 
closure, containing first an open space, then a second inclosure sur- 
rounded by walls which are pierced by two gates; in the middle 
of the inclosure is the chapel of Shangsi. The southwest corner 
being the most important place, the sacred place! in dwellings, 
whether palaces or the houses of the people, it is plain that 
Shangsi was the object of special veneration and considered su- 
perior to all other spirits. 

Toward the centre is a chapel quite like that of Shanqsi, but built 
on a larger scale. On the northern side rises a great hall called 
“the hall of sacrifice,’ much larger than the two chapels. A 
paved and cemented road leads from the great chapel to the hall 
of sacrifice; another coming from the principal gate crosses the 
first at right angles. On each side of the first road rise two rows 
of stakes or posts to attach cords to; between the grand chapel 
and the south wall is set up a great high stone, in the middle of 
which is sunk a hole in which a mast or trunk of a tree is set up 
for use in the ceremonies, as we shall see farther on. Other trees 
planted near the south wall serve to support it in certain cireum- 
stances. A guard-house and storehouses, in an inclosed place 
outside the main inclosure, but contiguous to it on the northeast, 
complete the number of principal buildings. Finally, the store- 
house which contains the papers and cards for the worship is in- 
side, in the northeast corner. 

The first regular Zangse was raised at Moukden in Manchuria. 
After they had established themselves in Pekin, the Manchus 
set up a similar one in their new capital, but there were smaller 
temples in various places. 

Beside the Tangse, the religious ceremonies occur in two other 
special places, of which unfortunately the Ritual indicates neither 
the position nor the use, outside of certain sacrifices made at stated 
times. These are the Kun-ning-kong andthe Gurung. The first 
name, purely Chinese, shows its origin at once. Sangleés defines 
it as the peculiar temple of Buddha, but he is evidently mistaken. 
The Chinese name indicates a place sacred to rest, and the use 
made of it, according to the Ritual, indicates sufficiently that it is 
not consecrated especially to the Indian saint. For both these 
reasons we see in it rather a temple dedicated to spirits of the 
dead, to ancestors, or even to spirits in general. For where they 


1 The door of ancient Chinese houses being on the east, the southwest cor- 
ner was the most remote and least accessible part, and therefore the most 
mysterious and most venerated in the dwelling. 
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invoke the spirits for the sacrifice, they come in one body, and the 
worship is addressed to all. There is, however, in the west corner 
of the Kun-ning-kong alarge chapel dedicated to Buddha. The 
Gurung is more difficult to determine. The word signifies prop- 
erly “ palace,” but it has also the sense of “ chapel.” It seems to 
be outside the Tungse, for in Book I. chapter ix. we see that the 
Weceku are led from the Tangse to the Gurung, and that the 
emperor, leaving the first, mounts to the second. He is no longer 
in the Aun-ning-kong, since with certain ceremonies described 
in Book ILI. chapter v. they place on one side the palanquin of 
Buddha before the door of the Kwn-ning-kong, and from the other 
the officers and attendants designated for this purpose advance 
from the Gurung toward the “palace of rest,” in order to enter 
with the bearers. Certain imperial princes dwell in the Gurung, 
and we might believe that it formed a part of the emperor’s palace. 
This appears to be the case also from what is said of it in the 
Ritual, Book I. chapter iii. 

The chapels and the hall of sacrifice have a kind of altar, re- 
quired by the ceremonies which take place there, and varying in 
size with the place. We have two representations of them, one 
of the altar in the great hall of sacrifice, the other of that in the 
chapel of Shangsi. Both have the same disposition: a table, 
carrying at the base one or more pans for incense; in front, vases 
more or less numerous, for the offerings. Four large lanterns on 
very high standards ornament the four corners of the hall; be- 
fore the altar is a table, on which stand two vases of libation ; two 
others stand on the ground to the right and left. 

In the grand hall there is also before the altar a kind of balus- 
trade called Awhen (the columns which support it on each side 
are covered with precious stuffs), which separates it from the, table 
of libation, and rises much above the latter. Two supports on 
the left carry different objects. On the same side a long side 
table, called nagan, serves for different sacrificial objects. Fou- 
cihi (Buddha) also has a little tabernacle, placed upon a movable 
pedestal, in which his statue stands. The other Weceku have 
only tablets bearing their names, or a representation of them, 
which are inclosed in round boxes and deposited in the hall of 
sacrifice. 

Beside these places of public worship which are also peculiar to 
the sovereign, the Wangs and the Kongs have, it seems, a chapel 


with a pedestal, like that of Foucihi, but much larger, permanently 
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placed under the shelter of the roof of their dwelling.! The 
Manchus of rank inferior to the Kongs have only a sort of cre- 
dence-table supported on feet. Both serve for depositing offer- 
ings to the Hnduri and the Weceku. 

Each class of society has then its special temple or altar: for 
the court, the Gurung; for the grandees of the highest rank 
(Wangs and Kongs), the ordo or closed chapel placed upon a 
pedestal, both being rich and elegant in style. For the common 
people, the Sendehen or credence-altar, — a chapel and domestic 
altar placed against the wall of the house. All must have at least 
the little altar-table, as the Manchu text requires. 


III. 


MINISTERS OF THE CuLT. —(A.) The priest who presides over 
the ceremonies according to the Manjusa-i-weceredoro is indeed 
the Shaman; but he is by no means the clumsy and maniacal 
charlatan of whom Dr. Réville speaks in the passage quoted above 
from his “ Religions of Uncivilized Peoples.” He is no longer 
the wandering enchanter “ whose magical tambourine is heard 
resounding on the steppes during the night to summon or drive 
away spirits.” He is a minister of the cult, of grave character, 
of solemn bearing, performing in a templum, or in a chapel, regu- 
lar ceremonies in all their details. His costume, which is not 
lacking in majesty, consists of a long silk mantle, a leather cap 
adorned with plumes,” and a girdle, or rather skirt of precious 
stuff, wholly open behind, and attached to the hips by a large cord. 
At times he places above the first girdle a second one, a foot and 
a half wide, trimmed with little bells or even with elongated bits 
of wrought iron. An embroidered band, six inches wide, secures 
it to the form. 

The instruments which the Shaman employs in the general and 
the special ceremonies are: A magical tambourine, a kind of 
Basque drum, without bells, formed of a single flat skin attached 
to a ring of iron or of wood, four or five inches wide, with an 
iron drumstick ; a small bell and a larger one which he rings now 

1 The Wang, Beile, Beise and Kong (kings and princes of various ranks) 
sacrifice every month. The heads of families who are inferior in rank make 
domestic offerings four times, twice or only once a year, in the south hall ; the 
ordinary offerings are made in those chapels and consoles without. 

2 According to The Mirror, the Shaman cap is made of a piece of silk and 
a plate of tin, ending in two horn-shaped points, or even of a tin calote, to 


which a long piece of variegated silk is attached. This is true of the wander- 
ing Shaman. 
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and then during the ceremonies, then a series of seven bells fas- 
tened by a strap to a stick; an arrow, to the foot of which a long 
string is attached, which he holds in the air towards the spirits for 
the purpose of attracting or compelling them; and a sword of 
bent iron, two feet three and a half inches long, a little more than 
two inches wide, provided with a hilt and adorned with little chains 
of rings pendant to the beginning of the blade, its curve and its 
hilt. 

All this closely resembles the apparatus of the wandering Sha- 
mans. The Shaman of the Ritual shakes and beats the tambour- 
ine, causing the bells of his girdle to resound as he walks, like bis 
confrere of the steppes; but there is between the one and the 
other of these two usages the interval which separates barbarism 
and civilization. 

As for the sword, the Shaman holds it straight before him 
and bows several times before its blade or makes evolutions; he 
holds the arrow with extended arm in front of him, while reciting 
prayers. The purpose in employing these two instruments is cer- 
tainly, or, at least, has been, the expulsion of evil spirits; for in 
the description of the ceremonies there is no mention of it, and 
one could give no account of the true reason of this custom if 
one could consult only the liturgical code. But the general prac- 
tices of the independent Shamans show us its true nature. 

The Shamans do not all belong to the masculine sex ; there are 
also female priests who perform certain liturgical functions and 
can, in a certain measure, supply the place of Shamans. They 
are, for the greater part, the wives of high officers of the palace. 
P. Hyacinthe Bitchurinskji is in error when he says, in his work 
on the civil and political customs and manners of China, quoted 
by Schott, that female Shamans only perform the rites of sacrifice 
in the imperial temple, because of the presence of the empress. 
The Ritual shows us that the participation of the empress in these 
rites lasts only a few seconds, and that it is during this short 
space of time alone that all the men, excepting the eunuchs, are 
sent away. 

The meaning and the origin of the word “Shaman” are still 
obscure. Some have thought it should be derived from the 
Pali samana, representing the Sanscrit gurmana, “ascetic.” 
Schott, in his remarkable little brochure entitled “‘ Ueber den 
Doppelsinn des Wortes, Schamane,” has properly rejected this 
explanation. It is hardly probable, indeed, that the name of 
Brahminiec ascetics or Buddhist penitents has been applied to 
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the enchanters of the desert; their occupations and their modes of 
life are too different for that. Besides, the word Shaman is em- 
ployed only in the extreme east of Tartary; if it came from 
India it would first have been acclimatized in Central Asia and 
passed from there beyond the mountains. The Tougou-Manchus 
have had no direct relations with India, and the Chinese, who 
have imparted to them something of Buddhism, have not adopted 
this term to designate the Buddhist monks.! If sometimes they 
employ the compound term Shamen, they distinguish it perfectly 
from the Manchu Shaman; for they explain the first as meaning 
ascetic or penitent, and the second, conjurer of spirits. It should 
be noticed that the conjuring prayers of the Manchu Shaman 
have nothing mysterious in them and no magical word ; they are 
invocations and prayers of the simplest kind. 

To explain the word Shaman, Schott connects it with the Man- 
chu sa, to know, to see, justly recognizing at the same time that 
the Manchu has no suffix man; I should prefer to connect it 
with samdambi, to beat the magical tambourine, and should admit 
a primitive Saman, denoting the tambourine. The Shaman was 
not only officiating priest, he was also doctor and he taught; the 
Manchu “ Mirror” indicates this in the word alhambi, which it 
explains thus: it is when the Shaman teaches (tacire) and when 
all accompany him, while applauding. But this word tacire seeras 
to have here an unusual meaning, for the text adds that thus are 
the spirits brought. 

We do not know exactly how one entered the profession of the 
Shaman. The Ritual speaks of houses of Shamans, which would 
seem to indicate that some of them lived in communities. Prob- 
ably it was necessary to serve an apprenticeship in the house of 
venerable Shamans, and receive from them investiture with reli- 
gious and magical powers. A passage from the third chapter of 
the first book of the Ritual seems to indicate that families could 
choose and create a Shaman for their special service. The choice 
of female Shamans is also mentioned. They are, in general, 
wives of ministers, officials and high functionaries of the palace. 
They sacrifice in their homes. 

(B.) The Shaman is not the only minister of the Manchu cult ; 
he is indeed the chief, and it is he who performs the most impor- 
tant ceremonies and makes the chief offerings, but he has under 
him inferior ministers who aid him in the fulfillment of his duties. 


1 In Chinese they are called Hoshan ; Shaman, often employed, is incors 
rect — it is Saman ; Shaman is a corruption due to the Chinese writing. 
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They are divided into two principal classes, — ministers of incense 
and those of oblation. The first include three degrees — the chief 
of the thurifers, his assistant. and the servants, besides female 
assistants or ministers. The latter have only secondary offices ; 
to prepare the vessels, to spread the carpets and cushions, put 
them back into their places and the like. The ministers of obla- 
tion have a much larger number of degrees. Among them are 
found the chief, his assistant, servants, other servants necessarily 
Manchus, eunuchs and female servants. 

The emperor and the empress take a certain part in the acts of 
the cult, but it is limited to making prostrations, bows or prayers, 
or to holding the arrow and eating of the meat offered in obla- 
tions. The imperial princes, Wangs, Kongs, and other political 
chiefs likewise have certain offices determined by the liturgy.’ 
The heads of families are none the less under religious obliga- 
tions, as is seen in the ceremonies in the chapel of Shangti, in the 
cutting of the mast used in sacrifice, and in the presentation of 
offerings and ribbons necessary to the ceremonies of the great 
sacrifice. 

IV. 


CEREMONIES. — The ceremonies of the Manchu Ritual are not 
uniform; there are various kinds which have special names and 
rules. The distinctions to be established among them relate 
either to certain acts of a general character which may be pre- 
scribed in all ceremonies or in a great number of them, or to cer- 
tain particular ceremonies having a special end peculiar to certain 
times and fixed occasions. 

Among the acts of a universal character we are to distinguish : 

(19 The principal sacrifices, wecen and the meten. The first 
word, besides a general meaning applicable to all the sacrifices, is 
especially used of the most solemn, the most extended act of the 
cult, the great sacrifice. The meten is in the Ritual a secondary 
sacrifice of less importance, demanding fewer ceremonies and offer- 
ings, a single living victim and the like. The two terms joined 
indicate the whole cult in its entirety. 

(2) The offerings which have their peculiar designations. One 
may place and arrange the objects offered before the seat, or ped- 
estal of a spirit, and this is doboro ; or in another place, even out- 
side the temple, and this is jwktere. 


1 See the Ritual, i. 3. They officiate at prescribed times; they always do so 
at their own homes ; sometimes they accompany the emperor. Their guards 
and those of the palace have also some part in the ceremonies. 
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(3) The Prayers. — They are said in different ways ; at first they 
are purely and simply words, a demand addressed to the spirit 
which is the object of the ceremony. Then come prayers chanted 
or psalmodized or murmured in a different tone from that of con- 
versation ; their principal character is that of conjuration. At 
the end of the evening office the lights are extinguished and the 
Shaman murmurs prayers in the dark; this is furbure. At other 
times he prostrates himself and seeks to appease the spirits and 
to attract their favor by flattering words, says the “ Mirror ;” 
this is forobure. Thereis, beside, a special prayer for the wine 
offering ; the wine vessel is placed on a credence which is held 
by the feet, and raised to be presented to the spirits. All these 
prayers are said by the Shaman; only one is recited by his as- 
sistants, the one called oroloro ; it consists of a sort of mussitatio, 
spoken in chorus, the words of which are not given. 

The ceremonies are divided into two great classes, one includ- 
ing the ceremonies performed in the public places of the cult, for 
the general needs of the people; the other, the prayers, offerings, 
and other acts which take place in the house or elsewhere, for the 
needs of families or private individuals. 

(a) The Ritual sets forth the first class of ceremonies at length ; 
they are very numerous and varied. The offering of the first fruits ; 
the ceremonies of New Year’s Day, in the Kun-ning-kong and 
in the great chapel of Tangse ; those which take place the first of 
each month and the third of the first — the first day of this month 
having its special feast; the offerings and sacrifices in the chapel 
of Shangsi the first day of each month; the ceremonies in honor 
of the spirits of ancestors, either in the Tangse the 26th of the 
last month, or in the Gurung where they are summoned on the 
2d of the first month; the monthly sacrifice offered in the Kun- 
ning-kong on the same days as in the Tangse, which are prolonged 
two successive days; the offices of each day in the Kun-ning- 
kong ; the offerings of precious things to the four seasons for the 
purpose of securing wealth and prosperity ; the ceremony of wash- 
ing the idol Foucihi (Buddha), the anniversary of the birth of this 
personage, — all these are grand ceremonies, fixed for certain days 
of the year; the most important of all, and the one concerning 
which nothing has yet been said, is the grand sacrifice with the 
dressed mast, which is celebrated twice a year, in the spring and 
in the autumn. This is the most solemn act of the cult; it de- 
mands preparatory rites and lasts two days. The principal sac- 
rifice, Wecen, takes place the first day, and the following day the 
secondary sacrifice, Meten. 
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(6) The second category, that of prayers of a private character, 
includes the ceremonies for invoking prosperity, those that are 
made in the ordo of the Zangse for saddle-horses, or in the hall 
of sacrifice for horses in general; these last occupy two days; 
then prayers to be recited during the presentation of various offer- 
ings, — cakes, a goose, a fish or a pheasant ; or for children at the 
breast; and especially when the pimples of small-pox begin to 
appear, in order that they may come out regularly and that the 
disease may run its natural course. 

Such are the principal ceremonies which form the official Man- 
chu cult, regulated by the imperial Ritual! There are, besides, 
many other practices regarded as salutary in different circnm- 
stances of life, such as accidents, illnesses and terrifying pheno- 
mena. Although the Ritual describes the official cult in a detailed 
manner, it will be necessary, for a good understanding of the 
points in question, to give a general and methodical picture of 
them. 

(4) Cult of Shangsi, statues and tablets, tabernacles and tables 
of exposition. — The cult of the Manchus is directed, as we have 
seen, to Shangsi, Foucihi (Buddha), Pousa (Buddhisatwa), the 
spirits of ancestors and other nameless spirits. Shangsi has no 
image nor shelf ; his whole cult is limited, in his chapel, to short 
ceremonies which are described in chapters vii. and viii. of the 
first book and which take place the first of each month ; they are 
composed solely of offerings, libations, prayers and prostrations. 
They have this peculiarity, that the Shaman does not figure in 
them. Everything is done by the guards of the Wang, a Man- 
chu father of a family, wearing a rosary about his neck, and two 
inferior ministers assisting in the oblations. The prayers are ad- 
dressed exclusively to Shangsi; but, a thing equally astonishing, 
in the invocation, the name of Shangsi is preceded by the words 
“sons of heaven”! This may be a simple imitation of the Chi- 
nese, or a remnant of the worship of the heavens, the words hav- 
ing here their natural meaning and not that which the Chinese 
give them when they are applied to sovereigns; they may have 
crept in by mistake. 

Buddha (Foucihi) has a statue or painted image; the other 
spirits have only a tablet bearing their name. The unknown per- 
sonages, invoked in prayers, have not even tablets. The statue of 

1 This Ritual also speaks of a sacrifice to the seven stars of Ursa Major, 


called jukere, but this is a Chinese importation. The primitive Manchus did 
not sacrifice to the stars. 
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Buddha reposes in a little chapel in the Tangse, the tablets in 
eases in the same place. They are exposed for their especial cere- 
monies either in the ordo of the Tangse, or in the hall of sacri- 
fice, or they may be carried to the Kun-ning-kong, or the Gurung, 
and sometimes, even, into private houses. Before they are taken 
away they are respectfully invited to come whither it is desired to 
carry them. They are conveyed in a kind of litter carried on the 
shoulders. , 

(5) The various acts of the sacrificial ceremonies comprise the 
preparations, the arrangement of the places (chapels or halls), 
the offerings, the prayers of impetration which are recited and 
the prayers of entreaty which are chanted, playing upon musical 
instruments, prostrations, libations, the immolation of one or two 
victims whose flesh, cut up and arranged in accordance with the 
rites, is cooked and presented, the use of the sword and the 
arrow, as well as the magic cords. After that, one of the most 
important objects of this liturgy, to which we owe special men- 
tion, is the mast or trunk of a tree of varying height, which is em- 
ployed in the different ceremonies. We must distinguish between 
the principal mast, set in a pedestal of stone placed for this pur- 
pose (the acts of the cult which require it), and the much smaller 
trunk, which is attached to the table (the altar before and under 
the plank which hides it.) To the latter are attached and sus. 
pended magical papers of different kinds and colors, which are 
left floating during the ceremonies, but are afterwards inclosed 
in a satchel. These papers also play an important part in the 
ceremonies. They are of gold or silver paper, cut in the form of 
money or flags, and serve different purposes. They are offered to 
the spirits, either suspended from the various tree trunks, or from 
the suspensory that bears the sacred curtain, or from the cord 
which is drawn across the whole Tangse, or they are spread under 
certain vases. They are burned either at the ceremony itself, 
or at the end of the year, after having been kept in the cupboard 
of the Tangse. By the oblation and destruction of this fictitious 
money, the faithful do homage of their fortune, and win the pro- 
tection of heavenly spirits or of their ancestors. The flags are 
used to express the joyousness of the feast, and respect, or to 
drive away evil spirits, the ugly and wicked hutus. There is one 
in particular which is placed before the statue of Buddha, and is 
called “the flag of the spirit.” 

The signification of the masts, or tree trunks, is not so easy to de- 
termine. Is the worship of the sacred tree an echo of the tradition 
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concerning the tree of life in Paradise, or of naturism, and the 
purest animism? Is this the Manchu equivalent for the sacred 
tree of the Chinese in which the spirit of the fields is believed 
to take its residence near the altar during the sacrifice? It is 
hard to say. However, it seems to me difficult to admit that we 
have here pure naturism. The planted tree, according to the 
Tartar Ritual, is the object of no particular veneration. The rea- 
son given by the Chinese code equally excludes this origin ; the 
tree which grows near the altar is not venerated for itself, but 
only because for the time being it is occupied by the spirit of the 
fields. This descent and its momentary nature exclude animism, 
which demands at least a permanent residence of the celestial in- 
habitant. Imitation of the Chinese cult seems to be excluded by 
the fact that the Manchu Ritual does not suppose the descent of 
a spirit into the tree, and does not prescribe any act of worship 
respecting the latter, although it is invoked in certain prayers. It 
is, to be sure, the object of a certain respect ; the regulations rela- 
tive to its preparation and its transportation indicate something 
more than a common tree trunk, but nothing betrays the residence 
of a supernatural being. 

On the other hand, the tradition of the tree of life, in Assyria 
and Babylonia, was communicated to Mazdean countries, as one 
may see by the tree of Huapa of the Avesta and of the Parsee 
tradition,’ and it might well spread into the neighboring Tura- 
nian-T'artar countries, and from there still farther into the extreme 
east. But this is only a possibility. The character of the Tar- 
tar does not in the least imply this descent, nor does it exclude it. 
One may also see in it the object of a worship of gratitude and 
impetration addressed to the productive spirits of the vegetable 
world. 

The liturgical tree is chiefly the willow. The reason for this 
choice is not clear; however, among the Chinese the sacred tree 
varied with the dynasties. The whim of a chief could determine 
this change ; or, indeed, if this tree was at first the one most use- 
ful for the country, the one found there in the greatest quantity, 
a change of residence of the people or of the sovereign might 
bring about a change in the symbol of the country. The purpose 
of the willow, prepared for the sacrifice, is, according to the 
“ Mirror,” to ask prosperity from the spirits. A kind of vase is at- 
tached to the top of these poles, in which meat and other offerings 


1 A tree growing in the midst of the celestial sea and bearing the seeds of 
all vegetation. 
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are placed. Might this be only to elevate the offering towards 
heaven, so as to bring it nearer to those to whom it was pre- 
sented? It is an admissible supposition, although this vase 
seems to come in only to utilize the pole, and thus to be a subse- 
quent imagination ; at least, nothing indicates that the pole serves 
only this purpose. 

Still other kinds of trees have likewise a sacred or at least a 
liturgical character: they are the fir and the alder, which ‘are 
also used for masts; the cedar, of which tables, cupboards, side- 
boards and suspensories are made; the ancuhiyan, of which per- 
fume sticks are made; and the mouse-ear, a plant which grows 
among grain in the spring — its leaf resembles that of tobacco and 
has a bitter taste. 

(6) Sacrifice. — Sacrifice and the various official ceremonies 
are performed, as we have seen, in the chapels or the great hall 
of Tangse, in the Kun-ning-kong and the Gurung. Sometimes 
they pass from one to another of these places, and the liturgical 
act is divided among them, the spirits being invited and trans- 
ported. The preparations for the ceremonies consist :— 

(a) In making ready the place where the sacrifice is to be 
offered. We have seen that there are several designed for this 
purpose ; the Ordo, the Kun-ning-kong, the Gurung and others. 
Each has its appointed days. Carpets and cushions are brought 
thither, which are to be used in the prostrations of the Shaman 
and of the Emperor, when the latter takes part in the ceremony, 
as well as the tables, vases and the other instruments. A curtain 
with an embroidered border, of precious stuff, is suspended to a 
kind of rack; this seems to have had for its original purpose the 
concealment of the spirits which were invoked by the Shaman 
and which were believed to come to the ceremony. It seems now 
to be used only for fastening liturgical papers, bands of stuff 
and the like, but it plays an important part in all the solemn acts 
of the cult. 

(6) In getting the incense pans ready and lighting the rolls of 
perfumed substances. These rolls are made of the leaves of 
sweet-scented trees. The principal one is the ancuhiyan (Chinese 
Ye-te-hiang), with long, thick leaves, which grows upon the Long 
White Mountain in Manchuria, in the north of Moukden. The 
leaves are cleansed, and from the paste which comes from this 
operation little thin rolls are made, which are burned in closed 
pans, pierced with some holes above. Incense is also made from 
the leaf of the Kien-Feng, the rattan which grows at the base of 
the cliffs and the fruit of which resembles the wild grape. 
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(c) In distilling the wine for the libations. As the preface of 
the Ritual states, everything which is to be used in the sacrifice 
must be made exclusively for that purpose. What is called wine 
here is only the distilled juice of the red or white millet, which is 
extracted by means of a press made for this purpose. 

(d) In bringing the water for the libations in the vessels des- 
tined for this use, the musical instruments, the sword, the arrow, 
the vestments of the Shaman, the papers cut in the form of 
money, in square pieces or in great sheets, according to the vari- 
ous usages indicated in the Ritual, the pieces of stuff, the stream- 
ers, the plain cords, and those plaited by hand and the rest. 

(e) In preparing the cakes and other articles employed for the 
offerings, fruits and fish. The cakes are of different kinds, vary- 
ing with the order of sacrifice and the day of the year or the 
month on which it is performed. There are two principal kinds ; 
the ordinary cake and that which is made with leaves of trees. 
To make the second, the soft uncooked dough is wrapped in 
leaves and is cooked thus enveloped. There are different names 
for this cake, according to the tree whose leaf has been used in 
the cooking. The other cakes have different names, according to 
the substance of which the flour is made; millet, buckwheat, 
beans or a mixture of these grains, as they are cooked in water or 
oil, or as their external form varies. Thus, the mudan is long, 
and has two or three curves like a serpent. Rice is also offered, 
cooked in a vessel immersed in boiling water. 

(f) In looking for a suitable victim and keeping it near at 
hand and in readiness. For the great public sacrifices, the Ritual 
admits only one kind of victim, the pig. There are two used in 
the principal sacrifice (wecen) and one in the secondary (meten). 
Nevertheless, in chapter ii. of Book I. we see that the official 
victim may be an ox or a sheep. Sometimes this victim is a 
young boar; for the grand ceremonies one or two pigs of large 
size must be used.’ For the accessory sacrifices, peculiar to. a 
kind of ceremonies for an individual, two carp may be offered, a 
young goose or one or two pheasants. Any offering may be made 
by private individuals for their domestic needs, provided the ob- 
jects are new and intact; but not bread badly dried up or mouldy, 
sour wine, fruit over-ripe or unripe, or animals wounded, muti- 
lated, disfigured or killed more than one day previously. 

(g) In preparing the musical instruments. These are: A kind 
of guitar, with a long handle; a kind of mandolin, with convex 
case and a handle still longer ; castanets of clumsy shape, formed 
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of two little boards, narrow above, widened at the end and bound 
together by three or four cords attached to the head; a drum 
with two skins, attached on three sides to the middle of three 
pieces of wood, forming an upright support and held together 
by crossbars placed at the bottom; this drum has two drum- 
sticks. 

These instruments are frequently accompanied by a clapping 
of hands in cadence. We are well acquainted with the clamor- 
ous and varied sound of the castanets, of the drum and of the 
clapping of hands. What the music of the two stringed instru- 
ments may be, we are not enabled to say. But we do not believe 
that we calumniate this music in supposing that it must be quite 
insignificant and exceedingly monotonous; it is certain that it 
has neither harmony nor melody. Has it something which might 
recall the Gregorian anthems and graduals? We wish, without 
daring to hope, that it may be so. 

The tabernacle containing the statue of Buddha, the tablets of 
Pousa, of the spirits and of the ancestors, must also be exhibited 
upon the pedestal designed for this purpose. It is carried upon 
a kind of wheelless car, provided with a litter which is carried 
upon the shoulders of several men. It is covered with a canopy. 
In addition, two stoves or grates are prepared, one of rectangu- 
lar shape, having three divisions and three holes above for the 
cooking vessels, the other portable, and composed of a kind of tall 
kettle resting on a support, with a place underneath for the wood 
which feeds the fire. 

All these preparations are made by the ministers of the second 
order. The Shaman comes only for the principal ceremonies, 
such as the offerings, the conjuring and deprecatory prayers 
and the sacrifice of the victim. All things being set in order, 
the great act of the Tartar religion takes place. The curtain is 
attached to its triangular suspensory, with the dragon’s head, and 
gilt papers are suspended from it. The tabernacle of Foucihi is 
brought and placed in the space on the southern side, upon a 
pedestal, and the door is opened that the idol may be seen. Im- 
ages of Pousa and of the ancestral spirits are hung upon the 
curtain. Upon the lateral bench, near the curtain and tabernacle, 
two tables are placed, and upon these tables two pans of burning 
incense, glasses of sweet wine expressly distilled for this use, 
and fruits and cakes. A carpet is spread before the altar-table ; 
upon this carpet two tables are placed, bearing two vessels, one 
full of wine, the other empty. On the other side two tables, 
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covered with zine, are set to be used in the immolation of the 
victim. The animal set apart for the service of the spirits is 
then led in, and is placed outside the sacrificial bounds, its head to- 
ward the door. The musicians take their places on both sides of 
the altar ; the Shaman advances to the front of the altar-table, 
blesses the wine and prostrates himself. Then he receives the 
sword from the hands of the ministers, brandishes it and venerates 
it, while the musicians play upon their instruments. The Shaman 
again prostrates himself, and remains prostrate while the servants 
take up the tabernacle of Buddha and the tablet of Pousa and 
carry them back to the chapel where they are kept; then they 
place pans of smoking incense upon the pedestal which supports 
them, and hang a curtain in front to hide the objects of the public 
veneration. Then the tablets of the protecting spirits are placed 
in the middle of the temple, and incense and sweet wine are 
offered to them. 

This done, they fold up the carpet and bring in the victims. 
The Shaman, after various prayers and prostrations, pours a liba- 
tion into the pig’s ear; then he lays the victim upon the zinc- 
covered table, and the death-blow is dealt. The female assistants 
catch the blood in two vessels which are placed upon a table ; 
then they skin and disembowel the victim, cut up the flesh which 
is to be cooked, take a portion of it for the oblation-table, and 
arrange the rest upon a plate. The Shaman renews the benedic- 
tion of the wine. After this they take away the bones, skin, liver 
and paws; all but the skin is burned in the proper place and the 
ashes thrown into running water. Then enough attendants to eat 
the flesh cooked in the temple are called in, and everything is 
put back in place. The emperor assists in the ceremony, but his 
part is limited to certain bows and genuflections. Special carpets 
and cushions are laid for him. If the empress accompanies him, 
all the male ministers except the eunuch are sent out, while her 
majesty advances and makes the prescribed reverences. Both eat 
of the meat consecrated by the sacrifice. 

It remains to say a word concerning the furniture, the vessels 
and the cakes used in the worship. The place set apart for the 
worship must be supplied with sideboards, cupboards and shallow 
chests with covers, for holding all the instruments, tablets, statues, 
boxes and ornaments. The different ceremonies demand tables 
of different sizes and forms. First of all is the great table, long 
and high, with four feet and a trunk of willow or fir in front by 
way of a fifth foot, and this serves for altar; tables long and high 
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or small and low for the offerings, the wine and the victim; a 
very low, small table which serves as a praying-desk for the 
Shaman when he recites the prayers on his knees; small cre- 
dences, or long flat rectangular vessels of wood ; and for supports 
to the credences, boards with four little feet. 

The vessels are of three different forms. First, incense pans 
of yellow copper, closed, but pierced with holes on the upper sur- 
face; then vessels with a high lid, rounded towards the middle ; 
large bowl-shaped vessels of various sizes, a cup without a handle, 
a chalice, and smaller or medium-sized bowls. There are, besides, 
deep plates of various sizes, large saucers, trays, dishes for drain- 
ing the rice, saucepans used with the large and small ovens, a 
vessel pierced towards the bottom to allow the wine to run 
through and a funnel for the same purpose. 

In respect to meats, they distinguish meat seasoned and cut in 
thin slices: the twelve pieces of meat made as an offering, one 
upon the other; the meat of the sacrifice which is to be eaten, 
and meat which is cut up, cooked with a sauce and offered to the 
spirits. 

All the ceremonies described up to this point constitute the 
public and official worship, but there are many other ceremonies 
and practices which have for their object individual interests and 
particular circumstances, some of which are mentioned in the 
Ritual, while the rest are found scattered here and there in the 
dictionaries and books of narrative. The greater part are in our 
eyes childish superstitions. We will name some with no attempt 
to make a complete list. Who could tell all the superstitious 
practices of our own European country-districts, even of our 
cities? Those that the Ritual mentions are for the purpose of 
warding off calamities; of gaining the protection of spirits when 
away from home for any length of time, in the country, or when 
one returns ; of obtaining a fortunate increase of grain crops, or 
the preservation of the stored-up harvest. Domestic festivals and 
marriages are also the occasion of certain liturgical acts. For 
warding off calamities, a young boar is offered, out of doors, in 
the evening, when it is fully dark ; for insuring a safe sojourn or 
a happy return, a curtain is hung up, or vestments in the form of 
a curtain, wine and cakes are offered and a pig is sacrificed. For 
the growth of the crops, papers are hung from a tree in the 
country, and rice-balls are offered; for the preservation of the 
harvest, cakes placed upon a tree are offered, generally upon a 
fir-tree. For domestic feasts and marriages, valuable objects are 
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offered ; in the latter case the objects are taken from the obliga- 
tory presents made by the family of the fiancé. 

Among the private ceremonies of a superstitious character in 
use among the Manchus only the following will be cited. The 
principal ways of gaining the attention of the spirits and winning 
their protection are to place somewhere an offering of cakes or 
other edibles, which the believer eats respectfully, in order that 
the consecrated objects may not be profaned; to scatter rice, 
grain, beans, or other objects of the same nature; to hang up 
curtains, clothes, or pieces of paper cut into different shapes, 
according to the occasion; to plant a pole, or mast, either in the 
earth or in a rest, and to attach to its upper extremity a bunch of 
grass, or a vessel in which a bit of meat or other food is placed 
in oblation. When any one is ill and his life despaired of, 
papers are cut in the form of money or of men, which are burned, 
rice is scattered and water sprinkled. This is done to obtain the 
cure of the sick person from the spirits. If the illness continue, 
a Shaman is called in, who cuts papers of five colors, an equal 
number of each, and attaches them to a willow-tree planted up- 
right, then he beats vigorously on the magical tambourine, to 
drive away the hutus who are besieging the sick man. The 
Shaman is also called in when the cattle are not in good health, 
to drive away the same bad spirits, the authors of this evil. An- 
other way of dismissing maladies and their supernatural cause 
is to vow the immolation of a pig; then, when the animal is 
killed, to take the skull, put it on the end of a high pole set in 
the earth, and thus present it to the spirits. When, in a sim- 
ilar case one vows to sacrifice any animal, in order to insure the 
effect of the vow before it has been performed, and to provide 
that the sick man shall not succumb before that, a piece of meat 
is placed on the end of a stick, which is then set up on thé floor 
of the house. During epidemics the spirit of tigers is invoked. 
Offerings are made to it, the tambourine is beaten, and so on. 
When any one is supposed to be possessed by hutus, which is 
frequently the case among the Tartars, a Shaman is called in; 
with the children of the house, he applies himself to crying so 
loudly that the evil spirit is frightened and takes flight. 

A very efficacious charm for obtaining riches and prosperity 
consists in cutting papers of several colors and attaching them 
to the wall or the mast by a cord, then cutting bands of cloth of 
the same colors and hanging them above these papers, all on the 
same side, tying them down on the other side to a table upon 
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which the rest of the sacrifice has been placed. If this charm 
remains thus some time, its efficacy is infallible. At other times 
it is thought sufficient to attach a long leaf of paper to a single 
piece and to hold it suspended, waving it while the prayers of 
conjuration are recited. Nothing is more potent than beheading 
the paper-men and suspending them in place of the sacrifice. 
To obtain prosperity, sacrifice is made, and cords of different 
colors are braided by hand and placed about children’s necks 
during the ceremony. 

Little square pieces of cloth are also cut and attached to the 
backs of children to obtain for them good-luck and the protection 
of the spirits. When children are frightened in bed, the upper 
bone of a pig’s skull is hung under their cradle and allowed to 
swing. When a sudden apparition produces violent fright, a 
Shaman is called, and loud cries are uttered towards the side where 
the apparition appeared. To insure the welfare of a child, he is 
consecrated to a spirit by whom he is to be protected. This is 
done in the following manner: a silk thread and a very narrow 
band of paper are rolled together and put about his neck ; then 
round cakes are taken and nine of them are arranged one upon 
another in two plates, which are put into the hands of the child 
to be offered by him to the spirit; after which the cakes are 
eaten. 

When the solution of a question is sought, the best expedient 
for finding it is to employ the following magical process: three 
circles are drawn, and seven lines are laid out across them. Then 
a number is decided on which is to designate which one of the 
two ways must be taken as the best solution; one counts upon 
the lines, and the matter is decided according as he hits upon the 
number fixed upon, or upon another, either above or under. But 
to insure the intervention of the spirits in the solution, a cord 
should first be attached as an offering to a willow branch. 

Another means of curing maladies is to fasten paper men to 
the arms of a male relative, at the same time pronouncing suit- 
able formulas; then the threads which hold the figures are cut, 
while new formulas are recited. The spirit then, in his turn, cuts 
the cords which attach the malady to the body of the patient. 
An infallible means of guarding one’s self against all danger when 
crossing a forest or in climbing desert mountains, is to offer a 
sacrifice to the spirit of the roads. This sacrifice consists in 
hanging little paper men here and there to the branches of the 
trees one finds. It is like a compact made with the spirit, and 
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protection is insured by this means alone. In order that all the 
articles of food brought into a house may be preserved some time 
and turned to the welfare of the household, a piece of cloth at- 
tached to a long cord must be hung behind the inner door, and 
every article brought into the vestibule must be held a moment 
before this banner. To expel evil spirits from a dwelling, the 
women of the house beat the tambourine with all their might. 

Cur or THE Deap. — Death is naturally the event which 
occasions the greatest number of religious practices among the 
Manchus, as among other peoples. Here are some of them. 
Immediately after death the corpse is placed in order on the bed, 
bathed and cleansed and properly disposed. Three or five days 
afterwards the same operation is repeated; then the body is 
placed in the coffin. Before that, a credence is placed in front of 
the corpse, on which offerings are placed, and little papers are 
burned, and a flag is erected. The next day the same ceremony 
is repeated, without the flag. Wine and brandy are poured out 
before the dead person, and the relatives, two by two, come to do 
the same thing. When the corpse is conducted to burial, papers 
are scattered upon the road before the funeral procession. At 
the tomb itself a stem of willow is planted in a hollow piece of 
wood, and papers of different colors in the shape of money are 
attached to it. 

Other practices demand certain expenditures which every one 
cannot indulge in. For instance, at the ceremony indicated above, 
the cap and coat of the deceased are placed upon a bed, as if upon 
the living person, offerings are presented, and papers brought and 
burned. Or a draft-horse is killed, completely skinned, so care- 
fully that the skin remains whole and intact; this is stuffed, the 
saddle is placed above, and offerings and libations made. Then 
the skin and saddle are burned together, with paper money. One 
recognizes in this the ceremony of a race of horsemen. 

The spirits of the dead are not always benevolent ; sometimes 
they torment the living; to appease them, it is then necessary to 
offer rice-water, to burn papers and so on. Sometimes the spirit 
of a dead man enters into the body of a living one and speaks 
through his mouth ; in order to drive it away, offerings must be 
made and the tambourine played. 

All the practices that we have just enumerated have a purely 
religious character ; nothing is done with a view to the honors of 
this world. Oriental nations have never thought of dividing man 
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beyond. For them religion is an essential part of life. Besides, 
it is not a question of worship paid to the dead. The offerings 
are for the purpose of nourishing and rejoicing the spirits; the 
poles, the papers, the banners are employed to honor the spirits 
and gain their good-will. 

The meaning of these practices is not always easy to seize. 
The willow, says the “ Mirror,” represents the spirit of the dead ; 
one does not understand why. Did they believe, perhaps, that 
the spirit resided in the willow? The burned papers represent 
the immolation or sacrifice of worldly goods in honor of super- 
natural beings, superior to man. This is, at least, the most prob- 
able explanation. 

The Manchus also attach a certain idea of impurity to mourn- 
ing, to the influence of the death of a parent upon the surviving 
members of his family, and above all of his household. This 
appears in the prescriptions that are found in the Ritual. Mourn- 
ing defiles the eyes, says the text ; this is, however, probably the 
case when the dead person has been seen. In this case one 
cannot go into his own house to pay sacrifice. He must wait a 
month before sacrificing, and do what is prescribed in this pas- 
sage, — change his clothing and bathe. The father of a Manchu 
family who has a corpse in his house must carry the spirits — 
that is to say, their tablets — into another place. Purification by 
fire is likewise spoken of, leaping out of a fire lighted upon the 
ground in front of the house. This practice is also found among 
the ancient Mongolians. These people also consider certain 
things, certain acts, as defiling the place of worship, or opposed 
to the respect which should be observed, —to enter with a whip, 
to carry money there, or to weep, to speak of distressing things, 
or to speak in a manner offensive to others. 

Such are the principal traits of the Manchu religion. We 
see, as we said in the beginning, that there are none of the char- 
acteristics in them of the savage folly attributed to them. How 
many errors are thus propagated concerning the beliefs and the 
worship of many peoples! We hope that our readers will not 
regret the details presented to them here, which form only the 
tenth part of the official Ritual. It is only through these details 
than one can fathom the spirit of a people, and be assured that he 
is not the sport of the imagination and the prejudices of report- 
ers. Our readers will be able to appreciate things according to 
their true nature. 


C. pE HARLEz. 
Universiry oF Louvain, BELGIUM. 
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TENDENCIES IN PENOLOGY. 





TENDENCIES in sociology like tendencies in meteorology are in 
the air. We may measure them like the weather guesses of our 
forefathers by surmise and prediction. But something more 
accurate, like the weather gauges and barometers of the signal 
service, is needed that we may not confound local eddies with 
world-currents. In the department of penology the quinquennial 
assemblies of the International Prison Congress are invaluable for 
this purpose. They are organized, to be sure, not merely to 
report weather, but to make it. We may find there, however, 
the facts which reveal existing couditions, the problems they 
involve, and the solutions they suggest. In the twenty-five years 
which have elapsed since the Congress was organized on a per- 
manent basis, five international conferences have been held. 
Each of these is a mile-stone in the progress of penological 
science. The value of the Congress as an indicator of tendencies 
is enhanced by the fact that these gatherings are not isolated 
from each other, but are directly connected by a permanent com- 
mission, by published proceedings and by the reports, investiga- 
tions, and studies which are carried on under the suggestion and 
inspiration of the Congress between its gatherings. 

Perhaps the first and most striking tendency in penology was 
that suggested by the Congress itself. The spectacle of such a 
gathering of men and women from all parts of Europe, from this 
country, and even from Japan, to study the whole network of 
problems which enter into the subject of crime and its treatment, 
was in itself a significant, hopeful, and inspiring indication. 
When the subject of the treatment of crime and criminals in all 
its social, practical, ethical, and economical aspects is thus reck- 
oned among the “ologies” and placed on the basis of other 
scientific studies, there is hope that the fruits of organized expe- 
rience, multiplied observation and concerted wisdom may be 
brought to bear in its solution. Philologically the Congress was 
something of a Babel, but morally it was a Pentecost. It was not 
a mass meeting of individuals. It was made up of official dele- 
gates sent from twenty-five different countries, with the addition 
of various adlerents introduced by the delegates. It therefore 
represented not any local interests or sectional spirit but what 

\ might truly be said to be the attitude of the highest modern 
\ civilization toward these problems. The work which John 
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Howard began in obscurity stands in strong contrast to the 
official pomp and circumstance with which this assembly was 
received by the French government. Whatever the divergence 
of ideas and methods, the whole Congress was animated by one 
spirit. It was a spirit of justice and humanity, searching after 
knowledge and experience, and this is what we mean, I suppose, 
by scientific philanthropy. Withal, it was animated by a certain 
hope and faith that banished the spectres of pessimism which 
always haunt the background and sometimes come stalking into 
‘the foreground of this theme. 

The scope and spirit of the Congress, the fundamental prin- 
ciples which it recognized as established beyond debate and on 
which all its action was pivoted, were admirably set forth in 
the address of welcome of the minister of the Interior, M. 
Leygues: “ To strengthen repressive action and at the same time 
introduce more humanity in the laws, to ask for indulgence rather 
than rigor, without abandoning any of the indispensable guaran- 
tees of social order, to revive in the soul of the criminal and the 
delinquent the notion of duty, of right, and of justice, is the end 
that you propose to yourselves. It seemed at first that your 
ideal was placed too high. You were reproached with attempt- 
ing the impossible, your generous conceptions were treated as 
chimeras, you were accused of sentimentalism and feebleness : 
nothing could shake your faith; you knew better than any one 
that there are sick who do not wish to be cured, incorrigibles 
whom it is necessary to place where they cannot harm, but you 
said that all the sick are not incorrigible, and that there are 
means of salvation which should at least be applied. Perversity 
in your eyes is only the exception. You have affirmed that human 
nature is, at the bottom, right, loyal, and generous. You have 
never despaired of that, and you are right.” Monsieur Leygues 
showed that modern legislators are obliged to take account of the 
influence of physical constitution, education, heredity, and misery 
upon criminality. In many points the tradition had not changed, 
but the Congress had made an innovation, when, breaking with 
ancient error, it had said that intimidation and fear are not the 
only means of assuring the amendment of the culpable, but that 
education and hope are also sure means of obtaining it. “That 
simple affirmation was a revelation. Your doctrine is just; chas- 
tisement without possibility of pardon and forgetfulness discour- 
ages and degrades. The hope of rehabilitation provokes to effort 
and restores.” 
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These sentiments were greeted with loud and long applause. 
Upon nothing was the Congress more unanimous than upon the 
fundamental principles which should govern its action. Prison 
reformers have much to do in educating the public and persuading 
legislators to accept these cardinal affirmations in which the pro- 
tection of society and the reformation of the prisoner go hand in 
hand, but in the Congress they were never doubted or debated. 
They formed the base-line by which everything else was measured, 
and the practical work of the Congress was to apply these simple 
principles to very complex problems. Thus after twenty years 
of organization and five international sessions the Paris Con- 
gress takes for granted as permanently established the validity 
of the foundation on which it was originally organized, and, as 
M. Leygues said, it has done much to make these principles pass 
from theory into practice. Having personally visited a large 
number of prisons in England and on the Continent, I have been 
impressed with the extent to which these ideas have found new 
expression in prison systems and penal codes. 

The problems which came before the Congress were. partly 
ethical, partly legislative and judicial, partly physiological, and 
partly questions of method and practical administration. All 
penological questions cannot be so easily classified. There are 
matters of administration which sometimes lead, as in the recent 
Congress, to earnest diséussions of ethical principles, and there are 
questions of ethics entering into questions of law. But for con- 
venience of work the Congress was divided into four sections, the 
first concerned with legislation, the second with prison adminis- 
tration, the third with preventive means, and the fourth with 
children and minors. These sections met separately in the 
morning and reported their conclusions to the general assembly 
in the afternoon. Thus it will be seen that nearly half of the 
members of the Congress were engaged half of the time in the 
consideration of preventive measures, while the whole Congress 
gave half of its time to them. The fourth section, relating to 
children and minors, was organized for the first time at this Con- 
gress. It is evident, therefore, that one of the marked tenden- 
cies in criminology to-day is to place the emphasis on the ounce 
of prevention rather than on the pound of cure. 

The way in which the problems of sociology are interrelated is 
soon discovered when we attempt to classify and discuss them. 
Thus in our own country the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction early formed a department of prison reform which 
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afterwards expanded into the National Prison Association. The 
International Prison Congress, on the other hand; in taking up 
questions of pauperism and of child-saving, has approached them 
from another angle, and has confessed the great complexity of 
the problems with which it has to deal. To the uninitiated it 
might seem that the Congress was spreading its butter over too 
much bread, but for a scientific study of any sociological question 
two things are needed, great breadth of inquiry and minute 
special investigation. One must bore deep, but the boring must 
be done over a wide area if one is to pierce all the layers and 
get to the bed rock. It may appear somewhat discouraging that 
questions which were at first thought to be tolerably simple are 
now seen to be very complex. This partly results from the prac- 
tical tendency which appeared in all the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. There was sometimes a strong assertion of abstract prin- 
ciples, but a compromise had often to be effected in their practical 
application when their complexity became most evident. 

Another marked tendency is to specialization. So broad has 
the subject of penology come to be that one investigator cannot 
now cover its whole range, and specialists are springing up in 
different departments. The jurist may know little of prison ad- 
ministration, and the prison administrator little of criminal law, 
and those engaged in police or preventive work little about the 
physiological and psychological aspects of crime. But all these 
are needed in the determination of penological questions, together 
with that philanthropic spirit which should inspire the search 
for knowledge and its application. These forces of intelligence, 
knowledge, and practical wisdom were well represented at the 
Congress. The body of jurists was commanding and influential ; 
the strong representation of prison directors supplied a great fund 
of practical experience ; while the presence of doctors, clergy- 
men, educators, sociological experts and practical philanthropists 
admirably balanced the forces. The discouragement which comes 
from the vastness and complexity of the problems was partly off- 
set by the thorough equipment.and the earnestness of every 
department of the Congress. 

The question of classification is a fundamental one in penology. 
It enters into the work of prevention, into criminal law, judicial 
practice and prison administration. In no respect has greater 
advance been made than on this line. One of the strongest 
marked tendencies, and certainly one of the most evident needs, is 
to go much further in the same direction. Classification presents 
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itself in two prominent aspects. First the classification of crimes 
and secondly the classification of criminals. 

Classification of crimes is an ancient method, but the classi- 
fication of criminals is comparatively modern. In Hebrew, Ori- 
ental and Roman codes we find attempts at the classification 
of crimes, and the estimate of guilt is seen in the varying 
weight of penalty attached to the offense. No subject has re- 
ceived more attention from modern jurists. Every law enacted 
by a legislature with a penalty attached becomes a designation of 
crime, misdemeanor or contravention. The law and the penalty 
may be ethical in character, or they may simply relate to public 
convenience, like a penalty for obstructing the sidewalk or tearing 
down an election notice. Modern ideas in regard to the ethical 
value and the relative enormity of offenses are very different from 
those of former days. In no respect has the spirit of new Italy 
been manifested more significantly than in the revision of its penal 
code. In France under the influence of Bérenger great improve- 
ments have been made, and in England, one of the most conser- 
vative countries in changing its laws, many changes have been 
effected in the last fifty and even in the last twenty-five years. 
But the classifications of crime in even the best penal codes are 
all more or less arbitrary. If we wish to get an idea how arbitrary 
they are, we may do so without going abroad for the purpose. 
We may compare the codes of forty-four States of the United 
States, as Dr. F. H. Wines has done in a paper prepared for our 
National Prison Congress of 1894. Here we find the most remark- 
able divergencies in the estimates of the comparative guilt of 
offenses and in the punishment which should be affixed to them. 
Thus in Delaware the extreme penalty for counterfeiting is three 
years imprisonment ; in five of the States it is imprisonment for 
life. In New Hampshire a perjurer may get off with five years ; 
in Maine he may be imprisoned for life. In Delaware it is as- 
sumed that one year is as much as a man deserves for bigamy, but 
in Tennessee he may get twenty-one years. The value set on a 
nose or an eye in Georgia is shown by a year and a half in a jail 
or chain gang, and a fine of a thousand dollars. In Colorado it 
is three years imprisonment and in Vermont imprisonment for 
life. Thus we might go through the catalogue of crimes in the 
different States. The contradictions presented are remarkable 
and would constitute a very curious study in comparative ethics. 
Under the Hebrew law of an “eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth” the matter was much simpler. But when it comes to 
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measuring the money value of an eye or a nose or the length of 
imprisonment which forms an equivalent for its destruction, it is 
not easy to secure unanimity among judges or law makers. 

In France and many other countries there is a threefold divi- 
sion of crimes into crimes, délits and contraventions, as there is 
recognized generally in this country a distinction between crimes 
and misdemeanors. The Congress reaffirmed the utility of sucha 
threefold division, but suggested further subdivisions in classifi- 
cation as practical and helpful. It may be useful to some extent to 
classify crime according to the nature and character of the offense, 
especially on broad and general lines such as the distinctions 
between violations of civil and criminal law, offenses against prop- 
erty and offenses against persons ; but the difficulty is in the adjust- 
ment of any scale of penalties. When the penalties are arranged on 
a sliding scale and a great deal of liberty is allowed to the judge in 
applying them, the difficulties avoided in framing the law reappear 
in its administration. Thus while each State has a fixed criminal 
code and a maximum and minimum of penalties, a study of the sen- 
tences actually imposed shows the most curious variations and con- 
tradictions. The estimates of the comparative enormity of offenses 
made by prisoners themselves is sufficiently curious, as when the 
drunkard boasts that he has not been a thief, and the thief 
boasts that he has not been a drunkard ; but the ethical judgments 
of criminals are hardly more contradictory or amusing than those 
which have been framed into our laws and which are revealed in 
our administration. When it comes to the application of the pen- 
alty the only final relief for arbitrariness is in the adoption of 
the indeterminate sentence. On this subject the International 
Prison Congress shed less light than has been thrown by our own 
National Prison Congress in which the subject of the indetermi- 
nate sentence has been fully developed and expounded. 

In regard to the classification of criminals much greater pro- 
gress is evident. The old plan of huddling prisoners together 
without regard to age, sex or character is now regarded as essen- 
tially barbaric. The tendency to a better classification of offenders 
appears in various directions. One of the simplest and most 
necessary steps is that of the separation of the sexes, and of adults 
and minors. The Congress urged the need of special regulations 
for women prisoners and that of special quarters or prisons for 
women. It proposed to fix the legal age of minority at eight- 
een years. While a great improvement has been made in the 
structure and conditions of prisons, insufficient attention has been 
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paid to the separation of old and young. For the old measures 
may be distinctly repressive or punitive, but for the young they 
must be distinctively educational. Even in England where prison 
reform is in many respects far advanced, the separation of chil- 
dren from old offenders in courts, the establishment of educational 
reformatories, and the placing-out of children in families or on 
probation have been matters of comparatively recent agitation. 
The classification of criminals with reference to their physical 
peculiarities has been attempted by anthropologists, but it cannot 
be said that the results in this direction are sufficiently scientific 
or conclusive. Anthropologists. and biologists are by no means 
agreed as to what constitute the physical indications of crime. 
We hear talk of a “criminal hand ” and a “ criminal skull,” and 
undoubtedly a large number of criminals present a low type of or- 
ganization. Dr. Lombroso has pursued the matter in much detail, 
but his conclusions are by no means accepted by Italian penolo- 
gists, and nearly every prison director comes to feel that prisoners 
taken as a whole cannot be regarded as forming a distinctly crimi- 
nal class. He may be convinced that some are incorrigible. But 
even these cannot be infallibly distinguished by their physical pe- 
culiarities. It would seem that in this direction we have made but 
little progress since the days of Spurzheim and Gall. Into the 
matter of criminal anthropology the Congress did not enter ; such 
a move would only have resulted in hopeless division. . 
There is, however, an important application of criminal anthro- 
pology which has been practically accepted. It is in the direction 
of anthropometry. Its value consists in the means it furnishes of 
identifying criminals not as a class, but as individuals. One of 
the most practical and desirable steps in classification is to dis- 
tinguish between the first offender and the recidivist. "Such a 
means is furnished by the system invented by Dr. Alphonse Ber- 
tillon of Paris. It substitutes for the old-fashioned extemporane- 
ous method of identifying a criminal through the treacherous 
memory of prison officers, policemen or witnesses, a scientific and 
perfectly exact method of measurements which, together with pho- 
tographs, constitute a complete identification of any person who 
may have submitted to them. Its utility is not confined to the 
identification of criminals who reappear at the same court or at 
the same prison. By a system of exchange between different states 
and countries, it may be used to identify criminals who go from 
one place to another. In our own country criminals may easily 
transfer their operations from State to State, but with the Ber- 
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tillon system in general use it would be possible to distinguish these 
habitual criminals from first offenders and sentence them under 
habitual criminal laws. Communication is now carried on between 
the police agents of the various large cities, but identification 
has been based too much on photographs and crude unscientific 
methods. The Bertillon system has already been adopted in 
Massachusetts and in some other States. The Paris Congress 
recommended an international system of anthropometry based on 
this method. 

One of the most marked tendencies in modern penology is to 
the treatment of crime as a general rather than as a local disease, 
and the application of general rather than local remedies. The 
different penal codes in the various States of the Union, with all 
their confusion and contradiction, show local estimates of the na- 
ture of crime, and the system of treating it has been founded like- 
wise upon local ideas. Thus each county has had its jail and its 
house of correction, and perhaps no better system for the perpetu- 
ation of crime could be devised than that of the county jail in 
which prisoners of all ages and classes are huddled together pro- 
miscuously. There is no reason why every county should have its 
own prison any more than that every county should have its own 
insane hospital. A few state institutions thoroughly equipped and 
organized can deal with criminals better than twenty or fifty scat- 
tered through the State. In England the local method of treating 
crime and criminals prevailed for many years until finally, after 
much opposition, the whole prison system was taken up by the 
government. The number of prisons was soon reduced from more 
than a hundred to fifty-nine, and there was a gradual falling off 
in the prison population. Centralized systems of administration 
have béen adopted in all Continental countries. It is evident that 
under such a system greater uniformity can be secured. The 
opposition that comes to it, as in England, is mainly from the de- 
sire to retain the benefits of local taxation. The counties where 
there are few criminals think that they can manage more economi- 
cally than when they are charged their proportion of the entire 
criminality of the State; but it is obvious that with fifty prisons 
the cost of construction and management may be much less than 
when a hundred prisons are used to accommodate the same popula- 
tion, while the question of local taxation can be arranged by charg- 
ing counties somewhat in proportion to the number of criminals 
they furnish. In this country, with our ideas of state-rights, we 
cannot yet have a centralized federal administration of prisons. 
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But there is no reason why there should not be a central adminis- 
tration in every State. In some States there are tendencies in this 
direction, and prisons as well as charitable institutions are placed 
under the management of a central board. In other States there 
are central boards of inspection, but they do not have power of con- 
trol. The prison commissioners of Massachusetts, for instance, do 
not have any control of the penal institutions of the city of Boston. 
Under this miscellaneous system the injustice of unequal laws is 
often accompanied by the injustice of an unequal administration. 

This tendency to treat crime on general rather than on local 
principles is already recognized in some of our extradition treaties, 
but it found new expression in the Congress in the affirmation 
that it is desirable that the incapacities which fall upon a person 
by reason of condemnation pronounced against him by the tribu- 
nals of his nation for some infraction of common law should have 
full force in other countries ; and that it is desirable that one who 
is condemned for crime in a foreign country should incur in his 
own country the same incapacities and deprivations that he would 
have incurred if he had been condemned there. In other words, 
a person who is condemned as a thief in one country ought not to 
be allowed to sit on a jury in another or fulfill public functions. 
In the present state of international law, however, the Congress 
did not ask that these incapacities and deprivations should be di- 
rectly incurred as a result of a sentence abroad, but that they might 
be pronounced as the result of special action by the tribunals of 
the country of which such person is a citizen. This shows that 
crime, like cholera or any other contagious disease, is coming to 
be regarded less as an offense against the state and more as an 
offense against civilization. One suggestion of the Congress it is 
practicable to carry out, that a judge ought to take account of the 
sentences that have been pronounced against the criminal in for- 
eign courts when he is arraigned for some infraction on national 
territory. If the professional thief from Berlin or London is 
caught in this country while pursuing the same trade, there seems 
to be no reason why he should be regarded as a first offender here, 
when it can be shown that he has been condemned two or three 
times in those cities, or is wanted for crimes committed there. The 
use of the Bertillon system would again be of value here in secur- 
ing identification. 

The question of labor in prison is partly economical, partly ethi- 
cal and sanitary. The need of manual labor in all prisons, as an 
element of order, hygiene and moral power, was strongly affirmed 
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by the Congress as it has been affirmed by our own National 
Prison Association, and, indeed, by every prison warden of expe- 
rience the world over. I state this not merely as a tendency in 
penology, but as one of its rudimentary principles. The question, 
however, of the compensation of the prisoner for his labor is one 
on which unanimity has not been reached concerning either the 
method or its application. The tendency certainly in Europe is to 
give the prisoner a share of the proceeds of his labor. Whether 
the share shall be called wages or a “ gratification ” is not merely 
a matter of nomenclature. It was evidently regarded by many as 
a matter of principle, and just how people may divide on a princi- 
ple, while they are perfectly willing to unite on a fact, was seen in 
one of the most exciting and prolonged debates of the Congress on 
the question whether a prisoner has the right to wages. It was 
not the wages, but the right, which was the subject of dispute. It 
was a question of ethics over against a question of expediency or 
practical administration. An eloquent minority maintained the 
right of the prisoner to wages for his work and — what rarely 
happens — the Congress became nearly divided on the matter. 
*“‘ That it is indispensable to any good penitentiary régime that it 
shall recognize the efforts of the prisoner for some remuneration ” 
was generally agreed. As has been said by Monsieur Paul Cuche, 
Secretary of the Société générale des Prisons : “ If the prisoner is 
not stimulated to work by the alternative play of recompenses and 
of punishments, we might prevent his being idle by the menace of 
a chastisement, but we could not make him an industrious man ; 
for in taking away the hope of gain we have deprived his produc- 
tive activity of its principal resource. Penitentiary work to be 
moral in its effect must be paid, but shall this remuneration be 
wages or a gift? Shall the prisoner have the right to exact from 
the state recompense for his work upon the basis of a determined 
tariff, or shall pecuniary encouragement be accorded rather with 
reference to the moral value than with reference to the indus- 
trial value of its efforts?” It was seen that the concession of a 
prisoner’s right to wages would carry with it a good many other 
rights which the Congress was not prepared to concede and which 
it might be dangerous to affirm. The result of this most animated 
debate of the Congress was the passage of the following vote: 
“The prisoner has no right to wages, but it is i the interest of 
the state to give him some recompense.” It was decided that this 
remuneration should not be left to the decision of the prison ad- 
ministration, but should be fixed by general regulation. 
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This decision of the Congress is in conformity with the actual 
practice in most of the countries of Europe, of giving the prisoner 
some remuneration in proportion to his labor and conduct. This 
system now exists in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
The amount gained by the prisoner and, of course, the purchasing 
power of his money vary much in different States and even in the 
same country. It is customary in nearly all of these countries to 
divide the amount accorded to the prisoner into two portions, one 
of which may be spent while in prison under the direction of the 
prison management or may be sent to his family. The other por- 
tion is reserved until the time of his discharge. In various French 
prisons the prisoner earns from ten to twenty-five cents a day. 
A one-year prisoner may have about $16.00 to his credit on 
leaving; a two-years prisoner $35.00; a four-years prisoner 
$112.00. In Austria, on the other hand, the amount accorded is 
very small. Figures were cited by the director of a French prison 
to show that certain prisoners had earned from five to seven francs 
a day, while one man had actually earned about fifteen frances or 
three dollars. Representatives from Switzerland and Belgium 
showed that such extreme gains could not be made in their coun- 
tries. 

Modern penology, as was clearly shown by the Fifth Interna- 
tional Prison Congress, places more reliance upon moral than 
upon physical forces for the reformation of the prisoner. A cer- 
tain standard of structure and of sanitary character in prisons is 
now held up as an ideal for civilized nations, and England, France, 
Italy and Germany have been giving up their old prisons and 
building new ones on modern principles. The dietary and the 
régime have been improved. But this has come about, not only 
through the influence of humane sentiment, but also through the 
recognition of the moral value of cleanliness, labor and the best 
physical conditions. There has been a great improvement also in 
the personnel of prison management. The predominant appeal is 
to hope rather than to fear. The Congress did not commit itself 
to any one prison system as alone authoritative. Forty years ago 
penologists were advocating with much zeal, as some do to-day, the 
value of their pet systems. There were enthusiastic advocates of 
the Auburn system, while others were equally confident that the 
solitary or separate system is the solution. But in this country 
to-day it is found that a reformatory system can be applied to 
adults up to thirty years of age as well as to minors, and the ten- 
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dencies are more in that direction. The solitary system has ob- 
tained no footing here except at the Eastern Penitentiary in Phil- 
adelphia, but it has gained a strong hold in Europe. To-day it is 
seen that no mechanical system can be a substitute for the moral 
influences which may be exerted upon the prisoner in either the 
separate or the reformatory method. Among the moral influences 
which are invoked more freely in Europe than in this country are 
the system of rewards to prisoners for their labor, already men- 
tioned, and the greater care taken to reéstablish the discharged 
convict in society. The system of money rewards to prisoners ex- 
ists only in a few prisons in America ; and the work done for the 
discharged convict is very small when compared with that effected 
by the large number of societies that exist in Europe. The great 
development and extension of these societies in France, Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, within the last twenty-five years, shows a dis- 
tinct tendency among penologists to prevent recidivism, not only 
through improved prison systems, but also through moral and per- 
sonal help outside. The extent to which personal forces have been 
applied in Switzerland in this direction is especially remarkable. 
Still another marked tendency in modern penology is in the 
direction of probationary law for first offenders. This system, 
borrowed from Massachusetts, is now applied in Belgium, France 
and England with the best results. Its further acceptance is only 
a question of time. 

It is one great advantage of such an International Congress that 
it furnishes not only opportunity for interchange of ideas but also 
for interchange of experience. There are few countries that do 
not have something to contribute in the way of experience, whether 
it be admonition or fruitful example. America has made a fair 
contribution to the general fund of knowledge. Though Penn- 
sylvania did not adopt the first solitary prison, there is no doubt 
that the introduction of the system there and the controversies it 
created had a great influence in causing its extension in Europe, 
and the Auburn system was copied in England and elsewhere. 
The probation system was first developed in Massachusetts. On 
the other hand Massachusetts with other States has adopted the 
Bertillon system, while the plan of marking, grading and condi- 
tional release, greatly modified in practice, was introduced from 
Australia. The United States might now profitably copy the 
European method of giving prisoners some remuneration for their 
labor ; might well adopt a centralized system of administration in 
each State, and also profitably develop, on the Swiss plan, a sys- 
tem of organized efforts for discharged convicts. 
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In this paper the effort has not been to give an epitome of the 
proceedings of the Congress, but simply to present the larger ten- 
dencies there revealed. Many questions of administrative and 
legal detail cannot be reported here, and many knotty problems 
are left unsolved. But one could hardly attend the Paris Congress 
without feeling that while it was a deliberative and conferen- 
tial body, it was also one which exerts a dynamic influence in 
modifying and developing the principles and practice of penology 
throughout the civilized world. 


SamMvuEL J. Barrows. 
‘- Boston, Mass. 





PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


It is my purpose in this article to consider briefly the interpre- 
tations of Paul’s doctrine of the atonement recently put forth by 
Professor Bruce! and Professor Briggs.2 That I may do this 
intelligibly I am obliged to make a short statement of my own 
interpretation of Paul’s teaching, of which I have made a much 
fuller exposition in a book entitled ‘“* The Gospel of Paul.” ? This 
is especially necessary, as both these books present some criticism 
of my position. I shall take advantage of the opportunity to make 
my interpretation of Paul somewhat more clear by defending it 
against certain other criticisms that have been made against it. 

There are certain aspects of Paul’s life and teaching which do 
not stand in a direct relation to the doctrine under consideration, 
but upon which a true interpretation of this might be expected to 
throw light. One of these is his career as a persecutor. What 
was it that stirred Paul to such cruel wrath against the Christians ? 
We know him as a man of tender heart and broad views. It was 
he who uttered that wonderful hymn to charity or love. It must 


1 §t. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Author of Apologetics, or Christianity defensively stated, The Kingdom of God, 
The Training of the Twelve, The Humiliation ‘of Christ, ete. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clarke, 38 George Street. 1894. 

2 The Messiah of the Apostles. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 

8 The Gospel of Paul. By Charles Carroll Everett, Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University and Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. Boston and 


New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
1893. 
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have been something very real and definite that could make a per- 
secutor of him. It was his zeal for the law, we say, but what 
was there in the law to produce this special effect? More remark- 
able even than this, especially when taken in connection with it, 
is the fact that so soon as he became a Christian he cast off wholly 
the law of which he had been so fierce a defender. At the same 
time he did not turn against it in hate, as we might have ex- 
pected, but always expressed for it the most profound reverence. 
He even said that in giving it up he was obeying it; that he 
“ through the law died unto the law” (Galatians ii. 19). 

Another circumstance in this singular group is the fact that 
Paul found a direct and complete opposition between the salva- 
tion that he had gained through Christ, and obedience to the law 
which he had prized so highly, and which he still so reverenced. 
*“‘ Behold,” he says to the Galatians, “1 Paul say unto you, that, 
if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing” 
(Galatians v. 2). The very fact of this juxtaposition of ap- 
parently incongruous elements should be a great help to the 
interpreter, just as in a puzzle the points of difficulty are the very 
things which at last, in some moment of happy insight, are to sug- 
gest the solution. At least, they may enable us to decide whether 
the solution has been actually reached. The right interpretation 
will transform apparent opposition and incongruity into perfect 
and obvious harmony. This harmony should be in its way as 
striking as the apparent ifcongruity. 

When we seek the clearest statement of Paul’s teaching in re- 
gard to the juridical effect of the death of Christ, we may expect 
to find it in the Epistle to the Galatians. In this epistle he is 
explaining and defending his position. He is writing to those 
who have been subjected to opposing influences, and to whom he 
wishes to present his thought in the clearest manner, and in a way 
to show the ground on which it rests. The Galatians were indeed 
already familiar with his doctrine; they needed, however, to be 
reéstablished in the faith. In his other epistles Paul is not prov- 
ing his doctrine ; he is using it. He is writing to those of whose 
allegiance he is sure. He needs not to lay again the foundation ; 
he has simply to build upon it. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians we find precisely what we might 
have expected. In the thirteenth verse of the third chapter, Paul 
writes, “‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.” Here we have an explicit statement, and the 
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authority upon which it is made. We are told, precisely, the 
nature of the curse that rested upon Christ. It was the curse 
pronounced against the crucified. The curse was thus the result, 
and not the cause, of the crucifixion. Its nature must have been | 
that of a legal or ceremonial pollution. If the students of the 
New Testament have failed so generally to see this, it is because 
traditional habits of thought have thrown, as it were, a blur over 
the words. 

This passage does not tell us how this curse to which Christ 
was subjected freed his followers from the curse of the law. It 
states simply the fact. A passage that stands not far removed 
carries the thought a step further. In the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth verses of the second chapter of the same epistle, Paul ex- 
claims, ‘For I through the law died unto the law, that I might 
live unto God. I have been crucified with Christ.” 

Unless this last sentence was, as we say, shot out of a pistol, it 
must stand as the explanation of what precedes. The Christian 
then is freed from the law by being crucified with Christ. This 
crucifixion with Christ must obviously consist in the sharing with 
him the curse, by bearing which he is said to have freed us from 
the law. The law by which Paul says he was freed from the law 
must be that according to which Christ was pronounced accursed. 
When Paul says then, “I have been cruafied with Christ,” he 
must mean that the legal pollution which resulted from the death 
on the cross extended itself to the followers of Christ. 

Such relation of persons and things is too foreign to our habits 
of thought to allow us to reason very much about it. We can 
easily see, however, that if the crucified person were legally im- 
pure, this impurity would manifest itself only by making others 
impure, and that those who accepted the polluted one as their 
Messiah might naturally be understood to be polluted by him. 
Something like this, at any rate, is obviously Paul’s thought. 

The practical result of this is also obvious. The Christian, be- 
ing ceremonially impure, is an outcast from the Jewish church, 
and being an outcast is free from all allegiance to it. Thus Paul 
could say that he, by the law which pronounced a curse upon the 
crucified, was made free from all obligation to further obedience. 
In the last chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, an epistle writ- 
ten fully in the spirit of Paul, we find this thought very clearly 
expressed. The writer says, “ We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle.” He goes on to 


say that Jesus suffered without the gate, and exclaims, “ Let us 
VOL. V. — NO. 17. 6 
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therefore go forth unto him without the camp, bearing his re- 
proach.” In the same spirit Paul writes to the Galatians (ii. 18, 
19), “ For if I build up again those things which I destroyed, I 
prove myself a transgressor. For I through the law died unto the 
law.” The law had made him an outlaw. Sharing the curse of 
Christ, he had no right to eat of the altar of the Jew, just as 
the Jew had no right to eat of the altar of the Christian. In 
obeying the law he would be disobeying it. 

Since the follower of Christ was thus shut out from the Jewish 
church, he had become as the Gentile, and the Gentile had 
thereby become as the Jew. Thus the Gentile might now be 
the heir of the promises and a member of the household of faith 
(Ephesians ii. 13-22). 

Since for the Christian the authority of the law was done away 
he was subject no more to its condemnation. The score was 
wiped out and he entered upon a new and free life. “God,” says 
the writer to the Colossians (ii. 13, 14), has “ forgiven us all our 
trespasses ; having blotted out the bond written in ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us: and he hath taken it 
out of the way, nailing it to the cross.” If this was not written 
by Paul, it was written by a follower of his, and expresses the 
thought of the school of which he was the head. The writer 
insists that the Christian was forgiven, because the law was done 
away, it having been nailed to the cross. 

Such, very briefly, is the interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of 
the atonement, to the exposition of which I devoted the book 
which has been referred to. 

If we now look back at the apparently incongruous elements 
that were brought together early in this article, we shall find that 
the incongruity no longer exists. We see precisely why Paul was 
roused to such a pitch of hate and horror that he became a perse- 
cutor. Indeed, he tells us that it was Christ crucified that was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews (1 Cor. i. 23). This interpretation 
shows further why he gave up wholly the law that had been his 
pride. He did not here shrink from the consequences of his own 
logic. Being a follower ofthe crucified one, he saw that he had 
no more place in the Jewish Church than the church which he 
had persecuted. We see, also, how he could still reverence the 
law which he obeyed no longer. It was the act of the law itself 
that gave him his freedom. It was its condemnation that had 
transformed itself into a benediction. It was by the law that he 
was made free from the law. Although outside of the realm which 
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the law ruled, he could yet see the place that it had filled in the 
past, and understand how it had prepared the way for the spirit- 
ual freedom that was to follow it. 

We see further the reason why there was in the thought of 
Paul the absolute opposition between salvation by Christ and obe- 
dience to the law, that is insisted upon in the passage already 
quoted : “ If ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing.” 

Nothing can show more clearly than this passage (Galatians 
v. 2) how absolutely fundamental and essential in the thought of 
Paul was this doing away of the law. Let us glance at it once 
again, taking it in connection with its context. ‘ Behold, I Paul 
say unto you, that, if ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit 
you nothing. Yea, I testify again to every man that receiveth 
circumcision, that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Ye are 
severed from Christ, ye who would be justified by the law; ye 
are fallen away from grace.” We use so familiarly and loosely the 
words “ fallen from grace,” that some in reading this passage may 
not recognize the sharpness of the antithesis. Salvation by grace 
stands over against salvation by the works of the law. A man, 
says Paul, can be saved in one of these ways, only by giving up all 
hold upon the other. A man cannot expect to have his sins wiped 
out by the setting aside of the law in his behalf, while he is cling- 
ing to the law. All this illustrates very forcibly the fact that in 
Paul’s view remission of sins rested primarily on the abrogation 
of the law.! 

One of the most common criticisms that this interpretation of 
Paul’s teaching, as presented in my “ Gospel of Paul,” has re- 
ceived is the remark that there is nothing in the doctrine as here 
presented to set the world on fire. There is nothing to rouse the 
Gentile world into such enthusiasm as Paul actually excited among 

1 It is an interesting question how far Paul held conformity to thé Jewish 
law to be absolutely incompatible with salvation through Christ. In regard 
to this matter he uses expressions which seem to contradict one another so 
directly, that we might naturally suppose them to be the results of varying 
moods, or of change of view. The passage before us, taken with its context, 
makes these suppositions impossible. After saying that obedience to the law is 
fatal to the Christian’s hope Paul goes on, “ For in Christ Jesus neither cireum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision; but faith working through love ” 
(verse 6). If circumcision is thus a matter of indifference, why should-we have 
the assertion that it is incompatible with the Christian life ? This is a matter 
that I will not here further discuss. I wish merely to call attention to the 
fact that Paul brings together these opposing aspects without any perception 


of their incongruity. If to us they seem to contradict one another, it can be 
only because we have not reached his precise point of view. 
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his followers. Whether it does or not rightly interpret Paul’s 
words, it does not explain, it is said, the facts of the case. This 
criticism has been made by some who have accepted my interpre- 
tation, as well as by some who have rejected it. 

The singular thing about this criticism is that, in the book thus 
criticised, I said precisely what the critics find lacking. The 
partial character of this interpretation I insist upon in as strong 
terms as any that the reviewers have used. For example, after 
having stated the view of Paul’s doctrine which I have just sum- 
marized, I say, “the central and essential element of his teach- 
ing has, however, not yet been touched upon by us. This central 
and essential element is his doctrine of salvation. The abolition 
of the law and the remission of the sins that have been committed 
against it formed, in the thought of Paul, only the introduction 
to the real substance of the work of Christ. Paul’s doctrine of 
salvation presents what was, in his view, the positive aspect of the 
work of Christ. . . . I wish to emphasize the fact that under this 
heading [* Paul’s Doctrine of Salvation ’’] is included the positive 
and substantial teaching of Paul, because the little space that is 
here given to it might seem to imply a lack of appreciation of its 
importance. The special object of this book has been, however, 
to state and illustrate what I conceive to be the real significance 
of Paul’s teaching in regard to the Jewish law and the atone- 
ment’”’ (pp. 280, 281). In the chapter here quoted from I dwell 
at length upon different aspects of the relation of the Christian 
to Christ, as Panl viewed it; and the inspiration that this rela- 
tion brought to him. In a previous chapter, under the heading 
“ Paul’s Philosophy of History,” I presented Paul’s teaching in 
regard to the impending end of the world and his other doctrines 
that, in connection with this, were fitted to rouse men’s minds to 
a tremendous enthusiasm. I dwell at length upon this aspect of 
the book, for I wish to make this unaccountable misconstruction 
impossible to any who may read this article. 

Perhaps it was a mistake to entitle the chapter which treated 
of Paul’s doctrine of the Atonement, “The Gospel of Paul,” 
because some readers might fancy that under this heading the 
whole story was told. I used the words, however, in the sense in 
which Paul speaks of his “Gospel,” namely, with reference to 
what was peculiar to his teaching. What was common to Paul 
with the other apostles could not properly be spoken of in any 
distinctive sense as his gospel, 
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Critics of the book, so far as I have seen or heard,! have, with 
one important exception to which I shall later refer, raised no 
objection to my exegesis of Galatians iii. 13. Indeed, it would 
seem that one need hardly do more than look closely at the 
passage to see that the curse under which Christ, according to 
the thought of Paul, suffered, was the curse pronounced upon the 
crucified. 

A frequent criticism is that I have made this passage too im- 
portant. Paul quoted, indeed, the words of the Old Testament, 
that affirm that every one that hangeth upon a tree is accursed, 
and he applied these words to Christ; but, according to a very 
general impression, he did not mean anything in particular by it. 
One critic indeed says, frankly, that my mistake is that I am 
trying to make out Paul to be logical when in point of fact he 
was not. I have nowhere else seen this so bluntly stated ; but 
there appears to be a very general feeling which might naturally 
express itself in these words. Paul makes one allusion to the Old 
Testament after another ; now it is to Abraham, now it is to Isaac 
and Esau, now it is to the curse pronounced against the crucified ; 
and many appear to think that he threw off whatever happened 
to be in his mind at any moment, but that he did it all without 
any serious meaning, —that he was a rhetorician, and that his 
rhetoric meant little. Now I confess that I believe Paul to have 
been severely logical. He had at the same time a passionate and 
a poetical nature. One great charm in him is this mingling of 
the most diverse qualities. That his passion may sometimes have 
inspired his logic and his rhetoric often adorned it, I would not 
deny. The rhetoric, however, never showed itself apart from the 
logic. Whatever Paul said, the whole man uttered himself in the 
saying. Ido not believe that in all Paul’s epistles there is a 
word which he did not mean, and which he did not mean just as 
he said it. When he refers to the son of the bond woman and 
the son of the free woman, we may be in doubt whether he uses 
these as a symbol, or whether he finds in them an intended 
prefiguring of the Christian Church ; but there can be no doubt as 
to the precise application that he makes of the story. In some 
of his references to the relation between the Christian and his 
Master, we may be in doubt whether his words are to be taken 
literally or figuratively ; but there can be no doubt that Paul had 

1 I left the country shortly after the publication of the book, and was ab- 


sent over a year; I may, therefore, have failed to see some important 
criticisms. 
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a definite meaning, and one that referred to a permanent aspect 
of the Christian life ; and we can see in general what that mean- 
ing was. When he insists that the promise was given to Abraham 
before the announcement of the law, and that therefore the law 
cannot limit it, he speaks without a figure. There is here no 
rhetoric, but only logic. He was proving his position by an argu- 
ment that seemed to him unanswerable. Even when he refers to 
the fact that the word “seed” is singular, and that thus it refers 
not to many but to one (Galatians iii. 16), the reasoning sounds 
trivial to us, but it was not trivial to Paul. To us it sounds like a 
fanciful wresting of the word from its legitimate signification in 
order that it may better serve his turn. This is by no means the 
ease. The scholarship of his time made the word singular and not 
collective. This reference of the word to an individual seemed to 
Paul suggestive. Paul’s exegesis of this expression is thus wholly 
legitimate, seen in the light of the best authorities that were open 
to him.! When he speaks of the law that pronounced a curse 
upon every one that hangs upon a tree, and bases upon this his 
interpretation of the significance of the death of Christ, unless 
this passage stands wholly alone in this respect, he meant it. It 
would be impossible to construe this into anything like rhetoric. 
There is not a single touch of rhetoric in the whole passage, any 
more than there is in the passage that treats of the promise given 
to Abraham. To suppose that in the very height of an argument 
in which he was striving to hold back his beloved Galatian dis- 
ciples from apostasy, Paul would throw off a statement like the 
one which we are considering, and mean nothing by it, is to me 
incredible. Furthermore, all the different forms of presentation 
to which I have referred, and others like them, are not thrown 
together in a haphazard way, one jostling against another. They 
represent different aspects of the same thing. One is not crowded 
out when another is introduced. They remain together; and if 
we fail to give due attention to each, we fail to grasp Paul’s entire 
thought. 

Another objection, very similar to the one that I have just con- 
sidered, assumes that Paul meant what he said at the time, but 
that later he changed his mind and placed his doctrine upon an- 
other foundation. This way of looking at the matter is only a 
little more respectful to Paul than the other. Both or either of 
these views would make a serious study of Paul hardly possible ; 
and, indeed, would take much of the seriousness out of Paul him- 


1 See Toy’s Quotations in the New Testament, pp. 105 f. 
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self. I can understand that his thought might change somewhat 
as time passed, and as his experiences became deeper. He was 
not made of wood or of iron. I can understand, for instance, that 
his thought of the exaltation of Jesus might become more intense 
and his sense of relationship to him more profound. I cannot 
believe that he could have changed the ground upon which his 
whole position rested. Paul was a leader. He accomplished one 
of the most stupendous revolutions that the world has ever seen. 
He sacrificed to this cause what had been most precious to him, 
forgetting it in the greater good that he had found. I believe 
that from the first he knew what he was about. If it should 
prove impossible to reduce Paul’s various statements of the jurid- 
ical aspect of the death of Christ to a single underlying concep- 
tion, I should believe that the true solution of the enigma had not 
yet been found. 


I will now pass to the consideration of the two books named at 
the beginning of this article. 


I am happy to say that Professor Bruce fully accepts my 
exegesis of Galatians iii. 13. He says, “ Professor Everett states 
that he has nowhere found this view recognized by theologians.! 


' Professor Drummond of Manchester College, in his The Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians (London: The Sunday School Association, 1893), pre- 
sents the same view of the nature of the curse which rested on Jesus that is 
held by Professor Bruce and myself. He explains by this, as I do, the fact 
that Paul was a persecutor. His application of this thought is, however, 
wholly different from mine. Referring to the passage quoted by Paul in re- 
gard to the curse that rested on the crucified, he asks, “ What then was the 
effect of the text ?” and answers, “Simply this, that the curse of the Law, 
valid till then, lost its power by touching one to whom it could have no appli- 
cation” (p.171). The writer here apparently invokes the same law, of doubt- 
ful origin and force, to which appeal was made in the earlier centuries of 
Christian history, to explain the manner in which the death of Christ freed 
men from the power of the Devil. 

At first sight, we might fancy that the condemnation of Christ by the law 
would at least shake Paul’s faith in it. This is not the case. He always 
speaks of it with reverence. The reason of this is, I suppose, to be sought 
in the fact that ceremonial pollution was something wholly independent of 
personal characteristics, and condemnation of this kind was not a judgment 
against the man. It was simply a recognition of circumstances in which the 
man found himself. 

Professor Drummond explains Galatians ii. 19, 20, without reference to iii. 
13 of the same Epistle. 

Though we so soon part company, I am glad to have the weight of Professor 
Drummond’s authority, so far as the points first referred to in this note are 
concerned. 
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I have myself indicated it without being aware that he, as I sup- 
pose, had anticipated me. Thus far Iam happy to agree with 
him” (pp. 184, 185). This is as far as Professor Bruce accom- 
panies me. The reasons, however, which he gives for rejecting 
the application that I make of this verse in connection with 
Galatians ii. 19, 20, do not seem to me convincing. He thinks 
that if this view of Paul’s teaching is correct, there could have 
been no Pauline party, for all would have seen the matter just as 
Paul saw it. The Jews in general would have expelled all the 
Christians from the synagogue and the Temple. There would 
have been no body of Judaizing Christians, for all Christians 
would have done just what Paul did, and would have gone forth, 
of their own accord, out of the way of Jewish institutions. In 
point of fact all Jews were not persecutors, and all Christians 
were not, as we should say, come-outers. This is in substance the 
criticism that Professor Bruce makes upon my interpretation of 
Paul.! The difficulty with it is, that by this method of reasoning 
it would be possible to prove that Paul occupied no peculiar posi- 
tion in the early church. If an unsatisfactory reason is suggested 
to explain why he turned his back upon the Jewish ritual, it might 
be argued that he could not have acted from so insufficient a 
motive. If a good reason is suggested, it could be argued that all 
Jews and Christians must have been influenced by it also. We 
know that there was a division in the Apostolic Church. Paul 
believed that the. Law was not binding upon the Christian. Other 
apostles believed that it was. Each side had many followers. 
Something evidently impressed Paul that did not impress the 
others, or did not impress them in anything like the same degree. 
I do not know why it is not as natural to suppose that they dif- 
fered in regard to the significance, or the practical application, 
of the curse upon the crucified as in regard to anything else. 

In point of fact, it is not necessary for my argument to prove 
that Paul’s application of the curse which the law pronounced 
against the crucified was a necessary one ; and I have never un- 
dertaken to maintain this. I have merely tried to show what was 
the application which Paul actually made of it. At the same time 
I have tried to show that this application was a natural one. The 
ancient notions of purity and impurity are so unlike views that 
we hold to-day, that one would be bold who should undertake to 
make an absolute a priori judgment in regard to results which 
would necessarily follow from them. For aught I know, the verse 


' See his St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, pp. 184, 185. 
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in regard to the curse against the crucified may have been a pas- 
sage little noticed till Paul dragged it forth into the light of the 
great controversy. Further, I have little doubt that in Paul’s 
pre-Christian days, the application of this text which I assume 
him to have made to the followers of the crucified, was in part in- 
spired by the horror and disgust which he felt for this shameful 
death. Paul was endowed with a high-spirited, if not a proud 
nature, keenly sensitive to impressions of the sort. 

In an earlier part of his book Professor Bruce makes a state- 
ment which is all the reply that his criticism needs. He says, 
“St. Paul’s doctrine is, after all, a heroic doctrine, and it needs 
spiritual heroes to appreciate it and do it justice” (p. 60). All 
men were not heroes in the days of Paul more than at any 
other time. Think what Paul’s interpretation of the law would 
mean to the easy-going Jew, whom it would change into a perse- 
eutor. Think what it would mean to the Christian in love with the 
sacred traditions and customs in the midst of which he had been 
nurtured. Even if Paul’s interpretation of the law was the only 
true one, it is easy to see that there would be many who would 
shrink from its thoroughgoing application, or even from admit- 
ting the logical necessity of this. It is idle, however, to try to 
show why all men do not think alike, which is the question that 
the criticism of Professor Bruce raises. 

Turning to the interpretation which Professor Bruce offers of 
Paul’s doctrine of the Atonement, we find in the first place that, 
starting with Romans iii. 25, which states that God set forth 
Christ Jesus to be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, he 
gives reasons to believe that in this “ the Apostle has in his mind 
the wrath of God.” He adds, “ The suggestion needs only to be 
made to commend itself” (p. 169). Later he says, “ By that 
death, according to the apostle, God shows what He really‘thinks 
of sin. Apart from that death, men might be inclined to ask: 
If God be so angry at the wickedness of the world, why does He 
not make some signal display of His indignation?. . . St. Paul 
replies : Look to Calvary, there is the sign. God’s wrath against 
sin is such that He inflicts that bloody, cruel death on His own 
Son, occupying the position of a propitiatory victim” (p. 170). 

This view is, of course, not peculiar to Professor Bruce but, 
under various forms, has been widely prevalent in the Church ; 
still it must be mentioned in presenting his interpretation of Paul. 

It is difficult to avoid raising the question as to the reception 
which this view would meet if it were uttered here for the first 
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time. We cannot help thinking that the notion that God showed 
his wrath at sin by putting to a painful and shameful death the 
most righteous of living men, with no indication as to the signifi- 
cance of the act, would excite some amazement. In point of fact, 
it probably never was heard for the first time. It was the result 
of a slow doctrinal development, and thus crept into the minds of 
men with no sudden shock. The character of the view thus put 
forward as Paul’s should, however, not stand in the way of our 
acceptance of it as his, if we find that this is the interpretation 
that will best fit his words. 

Perhaps the further thought of Professor Bruce in regard to the 
matter may be best presented as he puts it concisely in his criti- 
cism of “The Gospel of Paul.” He says in regard to my posi- 
tion, “ Galatians iii. 13 is only one of several texts of codrdinate 
importance. Another of these is Galatians iv. 4, where it is stated 
that Christ redeemed men from the law by coming under the law. 
The principle is, that at whatever point Christ touched man in 
his state of humiliation His touch had redemptive effect, and He 
touched us, not at one, but at many points” (pp. 185, 186). Else- 
where he says, “ As the reign of law was doomed by the mere fact 
that Christ was made under the law, so the reign of the flesh is 
doomed by the mere fact that Christ was sent in the likeness of 
sinful flesh” (p. 173). 

It is to be wished that Professor Bruce had stated somewhat 
more explicitly the manner in which the fact that Christ was 
born under the law actually worked to abrogate the law. He 
quotes (p. 175) an imaginary Judaist as urging that this should 
work in the opposite direction. The fact that Christ lived under 
the law in obedience, making no protest against it, should show 
that the law holds good for his followers. This suggestion is 
not found by Professor Bruce worthy of an answer. I confess 
that unless some great event had happened, like that which Paul 
insists upon in Galatians iii. 13, the argument of the Judaist 
seems to me unanswerable. . 

The omission of Professor Bruce to explain how the fact that 
Christ was born under the law worked to redeem those that were 
under the law, seems, however, to arise from his thought that no 
explanation is needed. He appears to assume that this expression 
of Paul must mean that the mere fact that Christ was born under 
the law would itself work the redemption. ‘Christ having been 
made under the law, redemption from legalism forthwith ensues” 
(p. 175). Could we not more naturally understand that the 

1 The italics are placed here by Professor Bruce. 
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being made under the law put Christ in a position where he could 
do something to redeem others? Suppose some hero to allow 
himself to be made a captive in a foreign land, in order that he 
might arouse and lead to victory his fellow-countrymen who were 
there enslaved, what should we say, except that he became a slave 
that he might free those who were slaves? His becoming a slave 
would in itself accomplish nothing. In like manner how could 
Christ have freed his followers from the curse of the law by bear- 
ing this curse himself, unless he had been born under the law? 
According to Paul, the law was to be abrogated from the inside. 
Only a Jew could accomplish this. Thus the passage that Pro- 
fessor Bruce quotes against me fits in with my interpretation pre- 
cisely as if it had been so intended, as I doubt not it was. 

I stated that I have noticed only one critic who objected to 
my interpretation of Galatians iii. 13. This important exception 
is Professor Briggs, who, in his “‘ The Messiah of the Apostles,” 
discusses briefly the position taken by me in “ The Gospel of Paul.” 
He says, “ Professor Everett limits his attention too strictly to the 
relation of crucifixion to the ceremonial Law. The Law, in the 
hands of unscrupulous interpreters and wicked executives, was 
the power of sin in declaring Jesus accursed and putting him 
to the accursed death. It is not altogether true, therefore, that 
Jesus was accursed because he was crucified. He was crucified 
because the executives of the Law pronounced him accursed and 
condemned him to death (p. 137). Elsewhere Professor Briggs 
says, “ Through the Law Christ was crucified. Paul by virtue 
of union with Christ was crucified with him. All who like Paul 
are in Christ were also crucified with him. All who are in Christ 
died unto the Law and are no more under its bondage or sub- 
ject to its penalties” (p. 1383). Again he says, “The curse of 
the Law came upon Christ, when he was crucified on the tree 
of the cross. When he was crucified all his people were cruci- 
fied with him. Accordingly the curse of the Law, having come 
upon Christ, once for all, it cannot come again on any who are 
Christ’s. Christ redeemed them from the curse of the Law” 
_ (p. 135). 

By what authority, or indeed by what right, the curse of which 
Paul speaks is, in the first of the quotations just made, moved 
out of the way, and another condemnation which Paul does not 
name put into its place, it is difficult to see. After this substitu- 
tion has been made, we evidently have no longer to do with Paul’s 
statement, but have started off upon a new and experimental path- 
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way. It isa path that appears to me beset with difficulties. In 
the first place, the interpretation suggested by Professor Briggs 
seems to require a formal condemnation of Jesus to crucifixion 
to have been made by the Jewish Sanhedrim. It is, at least, an 
interesting question, whether this act was not beyond their power. 
Crucifixion was a Roman punishment not recognized by the Jew- 
ish law. Assuming that the condemnation of Jesus by the Jewish 
rulers was a formal act, could they do more than adjudge him 
worthy of death; and then, by extra-judicial means, move the 
Roman government to confirm this, and to make the death cruci- 
fixion? Would such an act as this meet the needs of Professor 
Briggs’ exposition? This, I say, is an interesting question, and I 
will leave it as such. 

So far as my interpretation is concerned, it makes no difference 
how and by whom Jesus was condemned. If he had been cruci- 
fied by a mob, the result would have been the same. He would 
have been polluted in the eye of the law, as this was interpreted 
by Paul. 

In the next place I find nothing in the work of Professor 
Briggs that explains in what sense Paul and other Christians 
shared the crucifixion of Christ. If the meaning is that the 
legal condemnation extended to them, the assumption appears to 
be without basis. The special condemnation of an individual 
affects only him. When the leader of a rebellion or of a riot is 
put to death or banished, his followers are not affected by this 
sentence, unless they are specially named. If the meaning is 
that, as it is stated in “ Meyer’s Commentary,” the followers of 
Jesus were crucified with him because they were “ethically 
united with him,” or if the union is explained in any more 
mystical manner, we have only a constructive condemnation of 
the Christian. The actual objective force of the law is left out 
of the account; and it is upon this outward and objective force 
that a legal argument like that which we are considering can 
alone be based.} 

We reach the greatest difficulty in regard to this interpreta- 
tion when we come to the words of Paul, “I through the law 
died unto the law that I might live unto God. I have been 


1 Any merely subjective or sympathetic union with Christ in his crucifixion, 
however important this may be for the Christian life, would furnish no jus- 
tification for the saying of Paul referred to in another connection : “ For if I 
build up again those things which I destroyed, I prove myself a transgressor ” 
(Galatians ii. 18). 
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crucified with Christ.” This exclamation of Paul is the test by 
which every interpretation of his doctrine of the Atonement must 
be tried. The interpretation before us appears to me to fail 
when this test is applied. To carry out the thought of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, we must paraphrase it thus: “I, through the act 
of the government, (or of the executives of the law), am dead to 
the law.” This not only destroys the sharpness of Paul’s anti- 
thesis, but, what is a fatal objection, it uses the term law in 
a sense which is wholly foreign to Paul’s usage. The law is a 
familiar word on Paul’s lips, and when it is thus used, without 
special limitation, as when he speaks of the “ law in my members,” 
it always refers to the law itself, never to the administration of 
the law. 

Professor Briggs approaches the treatment of the doctrine of 
the atonement as presented in the Epistle to the Romans, as 
though this epistle were not written by the author of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. I mean that he makes no attempt to find a 
harmony between Paul’s expressions in regard to this theme in 
the two epistles. He says, ‘“‘ The Epistle to the Romans advances 
another conception of the death of Christ” (p. 527). This inde- 
pendence of treatment is the more marked because he recognizes 
the fact that the two epistles deal with the same general topic. He 
says, “ The Epistle to the Romans moves on in the same essential 
sphere of thought as the Epistle to the Gentiles. It emphasizes 
the antithesis between the law and the gospel, and the originality 
and perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant” (p. 146). 

The most important passage in the Epistle to the Romans, so 
far as the doctrine under consideration is concerned, is, of course, 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses of the third chapter: 
“Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by his 
blood, to show his righteousness, because of the passing over 
of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God, .. . 
that he might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus.” Of this passage Professor Briggs attempts little 
that can be called an interpretation. He assumes that the pro- 
pitiation referred to is “the propitiatory, the Kapporeth, the 
throne of grace,” and that this is represented by Jesus (p. 147). 
He was sprinkled with his own blood. “The Messiah is the 
blood-besprinkled propitiatory, the everlasting throne of grace” 
(p. 148). And again, “ The blood of the Messiah was applied to 
the propitiatory of the heavenly sanctuary once for all at his 
ascension” (p. 148). We see thus that the death of Jesus is 
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brought into line with the Temple service of the earlier dispen- 
sation. In other passages Professor Briggs finds Jesus spoken of 
as himself the sacrifice (pp. 148, 528). Anything further than 
this we are not told. In what sense Jesus was by his death a 
propitiation, what was the need that his blood should be shed, 
in what way God was made more than propitious by the death of 
Jesus, — to all these questions no answer is suggested. We have 
simply a paraphrase and an expansion of what the author con- 
ceives to have been said by Paul. There is no attempt to go 
behind this, or indeed to throw any light upon the whole trans- 
action. 

We are told, indeed, that the offering of Jesus, considered as a 
whole burnt offering, “ was a love gift” (p. 206). This, however, 
is said in relation to a passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
not in connection with the passage before us; and this expression 
simply throws light upon the act so far as the spirit of Jesus was 
concerned, and does not make clear its need, or its effect, on the 
part of God. 

The passage that we have discussed in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (iii. 13) would naturally suggest itself, one would think, 
as the key to the expressions just quoted from the Epistle to the 
Romans. The formation, if I may use a geological term, is in 
both cases practically the same. In both, the passage is introduced 
by a statement of the impossibility of obtaining justification by 
the works of the law. In both the passage is followed by a recog- 
nition of the fact that by the death of Christ salvation had been 
brought to the Gentiles. Indeed, these passages might be ex- 
changed, each being put into the place of the other, and the 
sense would not be affected. The natural suggestion would be 
that in both cases Paul meant to say the same thing. 

The passage in the Epistle to the Galatians is perfectly fitted 
to furnish the needed explanation in that to the Romans. What 
is meant byePropitiation? It is not important to decide whether 
the word here means the sacrificial victim, the lid of the Ark, or 
propitiation in the general sense of the word. In any case, it 
means that by the aid of which God may be induced to treat the 
offender against the law as though he were innocent. Now this is 
precisely what was accomplished by the death of Christ, accord- 
ing to Galatians iii. 13. Christ is there said to have freed men, 
by means of his crucifixion, from the curse of the law. He is thus 
shown to be the propitiation of which Paul speaks in the Epistle 
to the Romans. 
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Professor Briggs objects to this identification of the thought 
contained in these two passages. He says: “The theory of Pro- 
fessor Everett is not in accord with the facts of the case as to the 
usage of terms in the writings of Paul. The cross is not so essen- 
tially connected with the death as his theory requires. It is more 
frequently omitted than mentioned when the death of Christ is re- 
ferred to; ... the cross does not, therefore, seem to be essential to 
the argument of Paul in the Epistle to the Romans where we would 
expect it, if anywhere. The omission of cross in the Epistle to 
the Romans is sufficient to condemn Professor Everett’s theory” 
(p. 187).! Professor Briggs here holds Paul to a directness and 
fullness of speech that we are not in the habit of requiring when we 
speak or when we listen. Professor Briggs himself is not in the habit 
of insisting upon this absoluteness of utterance in his interpretation 
of Paul. We have seen that in Galatians iii. 13, he puts aside Paul’s 


1 In this connection Professor Briggs gives a list of the passages in the Paul- 
ine writings in which the cross is spoken of, and claims that “but few of these 
passages can be used by Professor Everett in support of his theory.” My in- 
terpretation obviously has to do only with those passages which refer directly 
or indirectly to Paul’s doctrine of the atonement. The thought of the cross 
suggests itself to Paul in many other relations. Itis used, for instance, with 
a spiritual and ethical application that has no relation to this doctrine. Where 
Paul says that by the cross of Christ the world was crucified to him and he to 
the world (Gal. vi. 14), there is no reference toa theory of the atonement. The 
same is true of the passage in the Epistle to the Philippians which is at least of 
the Pauline school, and which says that Christ became obedient “to the death 
of the cross.” In several passages, however, that do not discuss the atone- 
ment directly, there is an emphasis on the cross which my interpretation alone 
fully justifies. Such are the expressions, “ Lest the cross of Christ be made 
void” (1 Cor. i. 17), “For the word of the cross is to them that are perish- 
ing foolishness ” (1 Cor. i. 18). A very striking example of this emphasis is 
in the expression, “Then is the offense of the cross ceased” (Gal. v. 11), 
and “ Lest they suffer persecution for the cross of Christ ” (Gal. vi. #2). In 
Romans vii. 4-6, Paul says, “Ye were made dead to the law throrgh the 
body of Christ,” and goes on to affirm that, through this death to the law, the 
Christian is no longer subject to the evil passions “which were through 
the law.” This passage illustrates my general interpretation by making free- 
dom from the law the primary result of the crucifixion. The same dual rela- 
tion must be implied in the preceding chapter (vi. 6), where Paul says, “ That 
our old man was crucified with him, that so we should no longer be in bondage 
to sin;” and we should probably understand the same double death, first to 
the law, and thereby to sin, when we read in the next verse an expression 
which is rather startling when it is taken by itself; “for he that hath died is 
justified from sin.” 

I am here simply illustrating the way in which sundry passages, not directly 
discussing the great theme of the atonement, fit in with my interpretation of 
that, and not considering those upon which it is based. 
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explicit statement, and sets in its place something different which 
he supposes to be involved in it. Where Paul says that Christ 
was raised for our justification (Romans iv. 25), Professor Briggs 
says that this implies his enthronement and substitutes enthrone- 
ment for resurrection. Where Paul says that “the word of the 
cross’’ is to those who are saved the power of God (1 Cor. i. 18), 
Professor Briggs would, I should suppose from his general view, 
be obliged to substitute some more abstract notion in the place of 
the cross. Though I should sympathize with him in none of these 
special cases, I here refer to them not in the way of criticism, but 
to show how natural it is to reach an author’s meaning without 
holding fast to the precise limitations of the word used. Thus, 
we are continually using the abstract for the concrete and the con- 
crete for the abstract. We say of the soldiers who died in the 
war, that the country was saved by their death, or by their blood. 
In both cases we mean the same thing, and we mean precisely 
neither. Neither their death, nor their blood, taken by itself, had 
any saving effect. It was their death under the circumstances in 
the midst of which it occurred that we mean. We may say that 
the death of Warren was a great loss to the Colonists ; or, that it 
brought great inspiration to the Colonists. In one of these asser- 
tions, the death is taken simply as death. No matter how it 
occurred, the Colonists would have suffered loss. In the other case 
the death is considered in connection with the circumstances under 
which it occurred. The death of Warren would have brought no 
inspiration if it had not occurred in a battle for his country ; 
and the inspiration was most marked because he was fighting 
in just the battle in which the Colonists were first measuring 
their strength against English arms. This changing use of words 
rarely causes any difficulty of comprehension. There always is 
some controlling circumstance that is assumed to be known to the 
hearer or the reader. When the controlling circumstance cannot 
be assumed to be known, then it is stated. Thus, if at Arlington 
an American, familiar with the history of his country, is gazing 
at the acres of soldiers’ graves in company with one who is as 
familiar with the story as he, it is sufficient that he exclaims in an 
impulse of thankfulness, “It is owing to the death of these men, 
and men like these, that we have a country.” He would be under- 
stood without hesitation. If, however, he were talking with some 
foreigner who knew nothing of the story, he would be obliged to 
describe the condition of the country when these men gave their 
lives for it, and to explain how it was that such sacrifice produced 
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so great a result. All this seems too familiar to insist upon ; but 
it has a direct application to the case before us. Why can we not 
allow to Paul the same freedom of speech that we allow to our- 
selves and to every one else? and to Paul, in this passage, the 
same freedom that we allow to him elsewhere? Paul was here 
writing to those who were familiar with his fundamental principles, 
and he did not need to restate them. The fact that determined 
his meaning was in all their minds. When he wrote to the Gala- 
tians it was different. They indeed were familiar with his doc- 
trine, but there was danger that they would be seduced from it. 
Paul therefore had to go to the foundation. He had to state dis- 
tinctly the legal argument upon which freedom from the law 
rested. He did this in terms which were simple and direct, and 
in regard to which no misunderstanding was possible. When, 
therefore, we read the passage in the Epistle to the Romans to 
which this discussion refers, Galatians iii. 13 in connection with 
Galatians ii. 19 gives us the controlling circumstance according 
to which we are to understand it. We thus find ourselves in the 
same relation to the words of Paul that was occupied by the 
Roman Christians, if we are only willing to make use of the means 
that are put into our hands. 

In this connection it may be well to carry the thought a little 
further, and illustrate its application to the rest of the passage. 
Paul tells us that “God set forth Christ Jesus to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood, to show his righteousness, . . . 
that he might himself be just and the justifier of him who hath 
faith in Jesus.” The terms righteousness, justifier and just, I 
conceive to be here used in a juridical sense. Indeed, this is 
the view generally held by critics of authority. The difference 
between my view and the one generally held is that I conceive 
them to refer to the Jewish law, and not to any absolute law of 
God. This view seems in itself reasonable from the fact that it 
is the abolition of the Jewish law, or the freedom from it, that is 
here considered. Paul’s question is how the Christian can be 
justified otherwise than by the works of the law. The question 
more precisely put is, How can God act independently of the 
Jewish law, and yet act without setting it at naught. When an 
autocratic ruler has given his people a constitution, though it 
was his gift, yet he is bound by it. When the ruler acts in such 
a way as to set at naught this constitution, he is said to rule 
unjustly. The Jewish law was to Paul something more worthy 


of reverence than any constitution can be in these later days. In 
VOL. V.— NO. 17. 7 
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the first place it was God’s law. In the second place, according 
to the realistic tendencies of earlier times, he speaks of it almost 
as if he fancied it an entity which had a divinity and an authority 
of its own. I do not mean that he really thought of it as such an 
entity, but only that his language expresses a reverence which is 
akin to that which this thought would cause. God would there- 
fore act unjustly if He set at naught this law which He himself 
had made, and which He had set to be, in some sort, his vice- 
gerent upon earth. This difficulty Paul conceives to have been 
surmounted by the fact that the law, by the curse which it pro- 
nounced against the crucified, put an end to itself so far as the 
Christian was concerned. The appearance of anything acci- 
dental in this result is taken away by the fact that in Paul’s 
thought it had been prepared for from the beginning. This is 
the point of his argument in regard to the promise given to 
Abraham. The law was designed to last only so long. When 
the fullness of time had come, it put an end to itself by a certain 
automatic contrivance, as we might say. 

I know that all this sounds very trivial to many in these days, 
just as it was foolishness to the Gentiles of Paul’s day. Indeed, 
some of the criticisms that have been made upon Paul’s position 
as I have tried to present it, have given me more light in regard 
to the passage that says that the word of the cross was foolish 
ness to the Gentiles, than I could ever have gained from all the 
commentaries. ‘The word of the cross” was foolishness to the 
Greek, because there was nothing in his experience corresponding 
to the reverence which Paul had for the law. The Greek also 
had objects and customs that he respected, but they were of a dif- 
ferent character from the law which filled Paul with such awe. 
They could doubtless have some sympathy with Paul so far as 
ceremonial impurity was concerned ; but such an elaborate method 
of disposing of a law which was outliving its time seemed naturally 
a piece of folly. 

The same thing appears trivial to many in our own day for 
a somewhat similar reason. We have indeed the constitution, 
which all respect. It is very natural for us to insist that the 
constitution must not be violated, and that it cannot be changed 
except by methods which itself provides. We can easily imagine 
that the Sultan of Turkey, or even the president of some South 
American republic, might find the respect which the President of 
the United States pays to the constitution rather amusing. There 
is, however, for us, behind the constitution and manifested through 
it, no such divine power as Paul recognized in the law. 
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After this brief examination of the positions taken by Pro- 
fessors Bruce and Briggs respectively, it may be interesting to 
compare together the results which they have reached. These 
are both men of great scholarship, and of candid and open minds. 
They are men whom we might naturally have selected to expound 
the doctrines of Paul, and who might naturally have been expected 
to agree fairly well in their interpretations. In point of fact, we 
find very great disagreement. Professor Bruce agrees with me 
so far as my exegesis of Galatians iii. 13 is concerned. Indeed, 
as we have seen, he had reached the same result independently. 
Professor Briggs rejects this interpretation. Professor Briggs 
believes that the Christian was made free from the law because 
he shared the condemnation of his Master, and he explains in this 
sense the exclamation of Paul: “I through the law died unto the 
law.” Professor Bruce does not share this view, and appears to 
think it a mistake to apply this exclamation of Paul to Christians 
in general.! 

Turning to the Epistle of the Romans, we find that while Pro- 
fessor Briggs understands the “ propitiation”’ (Romans iii. 25) 
to refer to the mercy-seat, Professor Bruce considers this inter- 
pretation to be fanciful and old-fashioned.? The setting forth of 
Christ Jesus in his blood to be a propitiation, Professor Bruce 
understands to be a manifestation of the wrath of God against 
sin as well as a means for averting this wrath (p. 170). From 
all that Professor Briggs says in regard to this passage, it does 
not appear that he at all associates the idea of wrath with this 
setting forth of Christ Jesus in his blood. , 

These are certainly, with the exception of the explanation of 
the “ propitiation,” very important, and even fundamental differ- 
ences. It might be interesting to bring together interpretations 
suggested by others, and show how these differ among themselves, 

1 Professsor Bruce says, “I think he [Professor Everett] errs by taking 
what Paul says of himself (I am crucified with Christ) as true of all Chris- 
tians” (p. 185). The expression, “I through the law died unto the law,” is 
part of the same exclamation, and must, it would seem, be treated in the same 
way. However this may be, the view of the curse that Christ suffered, held 
by Professor Bruce, leaves no place for the result reached by Professor Briggs 
in regard to the crucifixion of the Christian with Christ. Any development of 
Professor Bruce’s thought in this direction would lead to an agreement with 
my interpretation. 

2 He speaks of “those who, like most recent interpreters, reject this sense 
as fanciful, and not suitable in an epistle written to Romans,” etc. (p. 168). 


It should be added that the work of Professor Bruce was published before 
that of Professor Briggs. 
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and from those just studied. These, and most of the others, 
still agree in preserving at least some formal suggestion of the 
view of Paul’s doctrine that has long prevailed in the church. 
This traditional theory of the Atonement has, however, in its 
modern presentation, lost very much, if not all, of its significance. 
In its day it was distinct and logical. It was fitted, in one way 
or another, to move deeply the hearts of men. It aroused in men 
wonder at its ingenuity and its audacity. It was startling, and 
to those who accepted it heartily, awe-inspiring. It seemed to 
open a glimpse into the depths of the mystery of man’s relation 
to God. The peculiar effect of modern humanitarianism has 
been to take much of the heart out of this theory. It still pre- 
serves something of its old form, but it has become vague and 
shadowy. It no longer offends the moral sense, as it did when 
men began to reason about it as they reasoned about other things. 
There now remains to it little significance. As it is presented 
by many liberal theologians, it-is only the ghost of its former 
self. Though it is only a ghost, it continues to haunt the scene 
of its former power, and to disturb by its presence those who are 
seeking for the hidden treasures of New Testament teaching. 

Whether the precise view which I have presented of Paul’s 
teaching prove to be correct or not, I am sure that the method I 
have tried to follow is the only true one, and the only one that 
can lead to truth. This method is to give up wholly any depen- 
dence upon the traditional theory which has claimed for itself the 
authority of Paul. This, as I have urged in my “ Gospel of Paul,” 
is only, in the slightest degree, the result of New Testament 
exegesis. It is rather a product of doctrinal development, which 
appeals for support to writings from which it did not originate. 

Not only must all dependence upon traditional dogma be given 
up, but with this all other preconceptions as to what Paul might 
or might not be expected to say. Only one presumption must be 
taken to the work; and that is the presumption that Paul really 
meant something, and meant it with all his heart. This is to 
demand nothing but faith in the man that is studied ; faith in his 
intellectual clearness, as well as in his moral earnestness and 
spiritual exaltation. 

The recognition of these qualities in Paul is not merely a matter 
of faith. We know the nature of the work that he accomplished ; 
and this accomplishment may give us, in some degree, the measure 
of the man. Not by vague sentimentalities ; not even by mere 
sentiments, however tender; not by flashes of rhetoric, however 
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eloquent ; not by a logic, uncertain of its ground, seeking a foot- 
ing for itself now here and now there: not by such instrumentali- 
ties as these could the task of Paul have been achieved. He 
somehow moved his followers to give up a law to which they were 
bound by ties of patriotism, and by a religious zeal which caught 
fire from their patriotism, and, in turn, kindled that to fresh heat. 
They had maintained this law with an arrogant pride, with an 
intensity of love and fear, of which we can have only a faint con- 
ception. The power of this law did not give place by slow de- 
grees to new habits of life and thought; it was swept away at a 
stroke, leaving not a vestige of its authority behind. He who 
could accomplish this must have been not only a man of resolute 
will; he must have had a clear head, also. He must have known 
what he was doing ; and must have had very definite notions as to 
why he was doing it, and the means by which it was to be accom- 
plished. On the other hand, we must be on our guard against 
seeking to find in Paul a man of the nineteenth century. So far 
as much of the substance of his thought and life was concerned, 
he was far in advance of the nineteenth century; but so far as 
the form of his thought was concerned, he was the child of his 
age ; and we could not wish him to have been otherwise. We 
cannot guess in advance what such a man will do or think. We 
can ouly listen to his words, and take them as simply as we can. 
We must put as little as possible of ourselves into them; not 
seeking to shape his thought into the likeness of ours, but te 
make ours, for the time, as far as difference of circumstance will 
permit, correspond to his. Some such attitude as this we should 
take, indeed, in regard to any writer whom we would understand ; 
but the farther removed the writer that we study is from the time 
in which we live, and from the habits of thought which control us, 
the less should we venture to prejudge his thought. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. ' 
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LEIBNITZ AND PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


PuiLosopnHy and Theology have, in the modern world, tended to 
draw closer and closer together; nor could it be otherwise, since 
both seek to give an ultimate explanation of the meaning of exist- 
ence as a whole. The beginning of the modern world is charac- 
terized by a liberation of the spirit of man from the weight of 
authority and tradition, and this liberation included that of the 
reflective intellect. Hence we can understand how it came about 
that a new epoch of philosophy began in the century which fol- 
lowed the Reformation. The same spiritual process by which 
Protestantism separated itself from Catholicism led to the separa- 
tion of philosophy from the theology of the middle ages. Prior 
to the Reformation there was no philosophy standing upon the 
independent basis of reason; for reason was allowed to exercise 
itself only under presupposition of the dogmas of the church, and 
therefore it was either employed in the defense of preconceptions, 
or, where it freed itself from these, it had to disguise itself as a 
defender of the faith. But, when Protestantism had thrown off 
the weight of external authority and taken its stand upon the 
religious experience of the individual soul, philosophy made a sim- 
ilar claim for reflection. As Luther protested against the power 
and authority of the church, on the ground that it had often erred 
os contradicted itself, refusing to recognize that anything could 

e accepted as true which could not be proved by seripture or 
plain grounds of reason, so Descartes begins his philosophy by 
maintaining that all so-called truths must be held as doubtful 
until they can be established by the incontrovertible testimony of 
reason. It is true that Descartes expressly excepts from the 
criticism of reason the “ mysteries” of faith, but in the construc- 
tion of his philosophy he allows nothing to be accepted as true 
which does not bear the test of his criterion of “clear and dis- 
tinct” consciousness. Thus philosophy virtually affirmed the 
principle that only the rational is real, and prepared the way for 
the acceptance or rejection of those “mysteries,” according as 
they do or do not bear the test of the free and open criticism of 
reason. 

Spinoza, the successor of Descartes, carries out the Cartesian 
doubt in an unflinching way. For him, philosophy is not merely 
a systematic view of the ordinary world of experience, but it is 
the only way to the higher life. The source of all the unrest and 
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evil of the world he finds in the partial and limited view of exist- 
ence which is assumed by the ordinary or uncritical consciousness, 
and therefore he pursues his calling of philosopher with a full 
conviction of the greatness of the issues at stake. Descartes, even 
if philosophical speculation should fail, could fall back upon the 
truths of faith: for Spinoza the failure of philosophy meant com- 
plete spiritual bankruptcy. Such a failure he believed impossi- 
ble. He conceived himself to have proved, with all the rigidity 
and convincing force of demonstration, that all finite forms of 
existence are modes of a single absolute Substance ; and the secret 
of life he found in contemplating all things sub specie wternitatis, 
i. e. from the point of view of the Infinite and Eternal. Thus 
with Spinoza philosophy is the substitute for theology. There 
could be no place for mysteries of faith in a system which sought 
to explain all things from the necessary idea of God, and regarded 
every change in the external world, and every idea in the mind 
of man, as following by inviolable necessity from the fixed and 
unchangeable nature of God. 

The absolute antagonism of philosophy and theology, as implied 
and indeed expressed by Spinoza, could not be the last word. It 
rested upon the assumption that the mysteries of faith are a tissue 
of irrational preconceptions, which philosophy by its independent 
development shows to be irrational. To Leibnitz the content of 
theology seemed to be essentially rational, and to the defense of 
theology he therefore set himself in his “ Théodicée.” It is to the 
exposition and criticism of this defense that I propose especially 
to direct attention in this article. To understand it fully, it will 
be necessary to say something in regard to the main positions of 
Protestant Theology, so far as these are dealt with in the treatise 
of Leibnitz. 

The Reformation was primarily not a theological but a religious 
movement. The Reformers were not led to throw off the bondage 
of authority from a conviction of the falsehood or inadequacy: of 
the dogmatic system of the church: the moving principle of their 
antagonism was an intense consciousness of the natural sinfulness 
of the human heart, and the consequent necessity of regeneration 
by faith in Christ. Even in the “ Loci” of Melanchthon, which 
was the first attempt to formulate the principles of the Reforma- 
tion in a systematic way, there is exhibited a certain aversion to 
dogma, or at least to those dogmas which formed the main sub- 
stance of the old system. In the first edition of this work, 
Melanchthon has nothing to say of the doctrine of God, of the 
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Trinity, or of the person of Christ, but concentrates his whole 
attention upon the doctrines of sin and grace, and others closely 
connected with them. So also the Augsburg Confession seeks to 
set forth those doctrines in which Protestantism differed from the 
traditional system. It was inevitable, however, that an attempt 
should be made to formulate a complete system of doctrine, and 
hence in the Apology to the Augsburg Confession all the main 
ideas of Protestant as distinguished from Catholic doctrine are 
dealt with. So strongly was the infinity of God emphasized that 
the tendency was to deny any reality to the finite. Carried out to 
its logical consequences, this view, at least as stated by its expo- 
nents, introduces contradiction into the divine nature; for if evil 
as well as good is the product of the divine activity, it would seem 
that the divine nature, as indifferent to good and evil, is in con- 
tradiction with itself. To escape from this contradiction the 
Socinians denied that man is conscious of the divine nature as it 
is in itself, —a view which is obviously self-contradictory, for, if 
man cannot know what the nature of God is, he can say nothing 
about God, not even that He is. The contradiction in the Protes- 
tant idea of God becomes even more apparent when an attempt 
is made to reconcile the various attributes of God with His abso- 
lute unity. Here the method of solution was similar to that em- 
ployed by the Socinians in reconciling the self-activity of man 
with the omnipotence of God. The distinction of attributes, it 
was said, is merely subjective: in himself God is a unity, abso- 
lutely simple, real and perfect, and hence the attributes which for 
us are distinct are in God identical. In the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, Protestant theologians abandon even the attempt to recon- 
cile the unity of God with the distinction of the three persons, 
maintaining the doctrine to have no basis in reason, and even to 
be contrary to reason. Melanchthon, indeed, made a suggestive 
attempt to explain the relation of the Father and the Son by the 
idea of the divine Reason or Logos as essentially self-revealing ; 
but his view was rejected, and an appeal was made to what was 
believed to be the scriptural doctrine. In passing from the idea 
of God to His relation to the world, the Protestant doctrine met 
with two difficulties: first, the difficulty of reconciling the abso- 
lute causality of God with the existence of evil, and, secondly, 
the difficulty of finding any place for the activity of man. The 
former it sought to resolve by maintaining that evil is defect, and 
that all that is positive in an act is due to God; the latter, by 
saying that man is created a free being. In its doctrine of sin 
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and grace Protestant theology maintained that man was origi- 
nally absolutely righteous, and that the Fall completely destroyed 
this righteousness, so that man is incapable of himself of willing 
the good; but later theologians of the Lutheran Church held 
that, when influenced by the Holy Spirit, man’s freedom is shown 
by his power of yielding or refusing to yield to that influence. 
In Calvin, again, the doctrine of original sin is held in all its 
stringency, and he connects it with the doctrine of Predestination. 
To the objection that, in that view, evil is foreordained by God, 
he answers that it is not foreordained as evil, but as a means to 
good, 
_ The mere statement of the Protestant theology of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is enough to show how strong an em- 
phasis was laid upon the Infinite. Even where the freedom of 
the finite subject is reluctantly conceded, it is reduced to a 
capacity of willing the good only when the influence of God trans- 
forms the sinful nature of man. Now, it is significant that in 
Spinoza, who approaches the problem from an entirely different 
point of view, the unreality and impotence of the finite and the 
absoluteness of the divine power ccnstitute the very essence of 
his system. Protestant theologians supposed themselves to be de- 
riving their doctrine directly from Scripture, while in truth they 
were the vehicle of that revolt against medizvalism, and that 
return upon the consciousness of self, which revealed the finitude 
of self apart from the infinitude of God. The same return move- 
ment led, in philosophy, first to the opposition of finite and infi- 
nite and then to the absorption of the finite in the infinite. The 
beginning of the movement is shown in Descartes. For, while he 
starts from the immediate consciousness of self as the one pri- 
mary indubitable truth, he immediately goes on to point out that 
there can be no transition to the consciousness of the world ex- 
cept through the consciousness of God. Nor is this all: Descartes, 
when the objection is urged that the subject, as knowing only his 
own states, cannot have a knowledge of God, replies that he could 
have no knowledge of himself unless he had a knowledge of God. 
To know one’s self as finite presupposes a knowledge of the infinite. 
Thus the true first principle is obviously the consciousness of God. 
Moreover, Descartes, though he affirms that the self is known as 
a thinking substance, yet admits that, strictly speaking, there is 
only one Substance. 

From these two admissions of Descartes —firstly, that the 
finite has no meaning apart from the infinite, and, secondly, that 
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there can only be one Substance or self-subsistent Being — the 
philosophy of Spinoza is developed. Blessedness is not the re- 
ward of virtue, but virtue itself: it is the state in which the 
individual exists who, in union with God, is beyond the division 
of himself and others. Whatever occurs to him he knows to pro- 
ceed from the: eternal nature of God, and therefore he is content 
with it. Not even the prospect of death can disturb his seren- 
ity, for that also he sees to follow from the whole constitution of 
the world. But, if the only true satisfaction of man consists in 
knowledge of God, why do not all men attain it? What is the 
explanation of imperfection? The idea of imperfection, answers 
Spinoza, is not positive but negative: it is merely a defect, or the 
absence of reality. From the absolute point of view, nothing can 
be called evil: everything is what it must be. When we say that 
a man is evil, we properly mean that he fails in that fullness of 
reality which characterizes the good man. The reason, therefore, 
why all men do not attain to the absolute point of view is, that the 
infinity of the divine nature must produce everything conceivable 
by an infinite intellect. The universe forms a chain of degrees 
of perfection, and the perfection of the whole demands that all 
degrees of perfection should exist, including the lowest, which is 
ealled evil. Thus the distinction between evil and good is not 
one of kind but of degree. 

The necessary consequence of Spinoza’s doctrine is, that finite 
beings have no individuality or self-determination. All reality 
is dissolved in the one indivisible Substance. The philosophy of 
Leibnitz, on the other hand, seeks to do justice at once to the ab- 
solute unity and perfection of God, and to the individuality and 
self-activity of finite beings. This is the ruling idea in his “ Théo- 
dicée.” In the preface Leibnitz shows that he was working 
towards a more comprehensive view of religion than was found 
among dogmatic theologians. The majority of men, he says, have 
always identified religion with its external form. The form 
includes, on the one hand, religious ceremonies, and, on the other 
hand, a formula of belief, or creed. The former are an imperfect 
expression of the practical element in piety, the latter is the inad- 
equate expression of an enlightened faith. The value of creeds 
and ceremonies is not to be denied, but they are subordinate to 
enlightenment and virtue, which are the essential constituents of 
genuine piety. Paganism had no theology: it was limited to cer- 
tain ceremonial observances. Its “ mysteries” did not consist in 
dogmas, but in certain secret practices, in which the profane or 
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uninitiated were not allowed to take part. It was full of super- 
stitions, which acted upon the hopes and fears of men, but it had 
hardly a glimpse of a future life, nor did it afford men true ideas 
of God and the soul. Of all ancient peoples, only the Jews had a 
system of religious dogmas. This little nation, inhabiting a nar- 
row strip of territory, alone had a worthy idea of the Supreme 
Being, and it alone embodied that idea in public laws. Yet Moses 
did not include in his laws the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul: it was reserved for Jesus Christ to lift the veil, and 
to teach, with all the force though without the authority of a 
lawgiver, that immortal souls pass into another life, where they 
receive the reward of their actions. Moses had already insisted 
upon the majesty and the goodness of God; Christ showed all the 
consequences of these attributes. Completing what Moses had 
begun, he sought to make God an object not only of fear and 
veneration, but of love and confidence. Love is that affection 
which makes us find pleasure in the perfection of that which is 
loved ; and there is nothing more perfect than God, and therefore 
nothing which brings greater felicity. In God we find all the 
perfections of which we are ourselves capable, but He possesses 
them in an unlimited degree: there is in us some power, know- 
ledge, goodness; in Him they are absolutely complete. Order, 
proportion, harmony, of which painting and music are scintilla- 
tions, we find exhibited in nature. God is perfect order; He 
always maintains just proportions; He constitutes the universal 
harmony : all beauty is, therefore, a reflection from Him. 

It follows that true piety and true felicity consist in the love of 
God, a love in which ardor is accompanied by light. This species 
of love gives rise to that pleasure in good actions which throws 
virtue into relief, and, by relating all to God as a centre, lifts the 
human to the divine. For in doing our duty, in obeying réason, 
we fulfill the commands of the Supreme Reason ; we direct all our 
resolutions to the common good, which is identical with the glory 
of God. The aim of true religion ought, therefore, to be to im- 
press the principles of genuine piety on the soul, i. e. to awaken 
a consciousness of the perfections of God. It is therefore of great 
importance to show wherein these consist, and this is the aim of 
the treatise. 

Natural religion has found its most perfect expression in 
Christianity, but Christianity also contains certain positive doc- 
trines which transcend reason. These cannot be either proved 
or disproved, but it can be shown that, though they are beyond 
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reason, they are not contrary to it. We may assume that there 
can be no contradiction between two kinds of truth. Now, the 
object of Faith is the truth which God has revealed in an ex- 
traordinary manner, while Reason is the system of truths to which 
the human mind is able to attain without aid from the illumina- 
tion of faith. The truths thus connected together may be fur- 
‘ nished to reason by experience, or they may proceed from reason 
itself, in entire independence of sense. The truths of reason ‘are 
therefore of two kinds. The first kind consists of what may be 
called eternal truths, which are absolutely necessary, so that their 
opposite involves a contradiction. Such are those truths the 
necessity of which is logical, metaphysical or mathematical, and 
the denial of which leads to absurdity. There is, however, another 
class of truths, which may be called positive, because they consist 
of the laws which God has seen fit to give to nature. These 
we learn either & posteriori, or & priori, i. e. by reflection upon 
the reasons which have caused them to be chosen. They are 
due to the free choice of God, and not to geometrical necessity. 
Hence we may say that physical necessity is based upon moral 
necessity, or, in other words, it is due to the choice of the 
Supreme Wisdom ; while both are to be distinguished from meta- 
physical or geometrical necessity. Physical necessity constitutes 
the order of nature, and consists in the laws of motion, and in 
certain other general laws which it has pleased God to give to 
things in bringing them into being. These laws have not been 
given to nature without reason, for God does nothing from caprice 
or accident, or from absolute indifference. At the same time, 
since the laws of nature are conditionally necessary, i. e. have 
been enacted only because of their fitness for the purposes of 
God, they may be suspended in special cases when a higher end 
requires it. We can thus understand how God may set aside the 
laws which He has imposed upon created things, or perform a 
miracle. For the laws of nature are always subject to the dis- 
pensation of the lawgiver. Eternal truths cannot be superseded, 
and therefore faith can never be contrary to them; but, as_physi- 
eal truth is only conditionally necessary, no valid objection can be 
made against the mysteries of religion on the ground that they 
transcend the laws of nature. 

It is important to observe that an article of faith may be 
explained without being comprehended. Even in natural science 
this distinction holds good. Thus we can explain many sensible 
qualities up to a certain point without being able to carry our ex- 
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planation to the point of complete comprehension. Hence it is 
not surprising that we cannot demonstrate the mysteries of faith 
by reason. But, though we cannot comprehend them, we can 
show that they are not contrary to reason. 

We can now see in what sense the ordinary distinction between 
what transcends reason and what contradicts reason is to be inter- 
preted. The distinction corresponds generally to the conditional 
necessity of natural law and the absolute necessity of the eternal 
truths of reason. Nothing can contradict those truths which are 
absolutely certain; while that which is beyond reason is merely 
contrary to what we learn from experience, or what we are able 
to comprehend. There are truths which lie beyond the range of 
our comprehension, and perhaps even. beyond the range of all 
created intelligences, but there are no truths which are contrary 
to reason; for reason is not a collection of opinions, nor even of 
those conceptions which are based upon the ordinary course of 
nature, but an inviolable system of truth. 

The view which has just been set forth, that nothing can be 
contradictory of reason, is denied by Bayle, who maintains that 
the truths of faith are beset by insoluble contradiction, and that 
there are even philosophical truths which we must believe, but 
which we cannot make intelligible. As an instance of the former 
he cites the doctrine of Predestination, and as an instance of the 
latter the composition of the continuous. Now, to say that a doc- 
trine is open to unanswerable objections is to say that contradic- 
tory propositions may both be true,—a conclusion which cannot 
be admitted unless we are prepared to abandon all truth. When 
we come to examine the instances which Bayle gives of truths of 
faith asserted to be contradictory of reason, we find that their con- 
tradiction is due to untenable assumptions. Thus, he says that 
the goodness of God cannot be reconciled with his permission of 
evil. God, we are told, placed man in circumstances in which it 
was inevitable that he should sin. What should we say of a 
father who acted in this way? Should we not say that he was an 
accomplice in the evil act? Now, this objection assumes that we 
can apply to God precisely the same line of reasoning that we apply 
to man. But, in the case of an infinite being whose mind cannot 
be completely understood by us, we must be content to show that 
the permission of evil is not necessarily incompatible with perfect 
justice. In the absence of complete knowledge of the mind of 
God, we must fall back upon general reasons. We know that 
God has to pay regard to the good of the whole universe, all the 
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parts of which are connected in the unity of a single system; and 
we must conclude that, seeing things in an infinity of relations, 
He judged that it was not consistent with the perfection of the 
whole to prevent evil. The fact that evil exists implies that it 
must be consistent with absolute goodness, justice and holiness ; 
and this conclusion must hold, although we cannot show @ priori 
what are the reasons which God had for permitting it. The ob- 
jections to the compatibility of evil with the divine goodness are 
mere probabilities, which cannot stand for a moment against the 
demonstrable truth that God exists and is infinitely wise and 
just. Some thinkers fall back upon the doctrine that what we call 
justice has no meaning when applied to God ; and hence they say 
that God, as the absolute Lord of all things, may condemn the 
innocent without violating His justice. But this view is virtually 
a denial of God, for how could such a being be distinguished from 
the Evil Principle? There is no need for such a heroic treat- 
ment of the difficulty. We are not called upon to renounce reason 
as the sole means of preserving faith; to “ put out our eyes in 
order to see more clearly:” all that is necessary is to hold that 
what seems to be contrary to reason is only apparently contrary. 
Nor is there anything irrational in such a view: even in the case 
of natural phenomena, we have to go beyond the appearances of 
sense in order to get at the real truth of things. It is only 
appearances which can be adduced as incompatible with the good- 
ness and justice of God. 

Bayle pretends to be defending faith at the expense of reason. 
As we have seen, he is really denying the foundation of all truth, 
inasmuch as he denies the absoluteness of the principle of con- 
tradiction. It is also worth remarking that what he adduces as 
a triumph of faith over reason is in part a triumph of rational 
demonstration over sophistry. The Manichzan denial of the 
absolute goodness of God is hardly more opposed to Revealed 
than to Natural Theology. It cannot be denied that there is in 
the world both physical and moral evil, and that physical evil is 
not always distributed in proportion to moral evil, as justice 
seems to demand. The problem therefore remains for Natural 
Theology to explain how a single Principle, all-wise, all-good and 
all-powerful, can be reconciled with the existence of evil, especially 
moral evil, and with the happiness of the wicked and the unhappi- 
ness of the good. Now, we have no need of revelation to be 
asssured that there is a single Principle of all things, and that this 
Principle is perfectly wise and good. Reason is able to establish 
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this truth by infallible demonstration; and hence all objections 
drawn from the course of natural events, in which imperfections 
are observed, rests merely upon appearances. If we could con- 
template the universe in its completeness, we should see that what 
we are tempted to regard as a defect is in reality essential to the 
whole: we should, in fact, not merely believe, but see that all is 
for the best, —1i. e. we should not merely observe the products 
of divine wisdom, but we should also have an insight into the 
reasons which have led tothem. The actual condition of human 
knowledge is well expressed by St. Paul when he says that “ we 
walk by faith and not by sight.” We know by demonstration 
that God is absolutely wise, and we learn by experience that evil 
exists; thus we are forced to conclude that infinite wisdom is 
compatible with the existence of evil. We cannot in all cases de- 
mand that nothing should be admitted to be true except that of 
which we have an-“‘adequate conception,” i. e. a conception which 
involves nothing that we cannot explain. Even in the region of 
our ordinary sensible experience, there are many things which we 
must accept as facts without being able to explain them. Thus, 
we perceive things to have such qualities as heat, light, and sweet- 
ness, but we cannot explain why they have these qualities. The 
same thing holds good in regard to the truths of faith. To have 
an “adequate notion” of these, we should require to be omni- 
scient. It is enough that we can make them intelligible to our- 
selves by analogy, so that in speaking of such doctrines as the 
Trinity and the Incarnation we may not use words which are des- 
titute of all meaning. To suppose that the terms we make use of 
have no meaning —that e. g., justice in God differs toto calo 
from justice in man — is pure skepticism. Those who dispute as 
to whether there is one ultimate Principle of the universe which 
‘is absolutely good, or whether there are two Principles, the one 
good and the other evil, must agree in what they mean by the 
terms “ good” and “evil,” or there is no real dispute and no pos- 
sibility of resolving it. When we speak of the union of the soul 
and the body, we understand what is meant by the term “ union.” 
In the same way, when we speak of the union of the Logos with 
human nature, we understand what is meant though we cannot 
explain how this union takes place. In this case, where we are 
dealing with the supersensible, we must be content with analogi- 
cal knowledge, such as a comparison of the union of soul and 
body is competent to give us. Just as the soul is in the most 
intimate union with the body while yet the laws of the one are 
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independent of the laws of the other, so we must say that in the 
Incarnation there was the most intimate union of Creator and 
creature. This is the general principle which we must apply to 
all the mysteries of faithh We know what is (ri éo7-), but we 
do not know how it is (és). The “how” is reserved for God 
alone: the “ what” is knowable by us. 

So far Leibnitz has merely sought to show that there can be no 
contradiction between reason and revealed religion ; his next aim 
is to construct a self-consistent system of natural theology. The 
main problems which he discusses are, how the absoluteness of 
God can be reconciled with human freedom, and the goodness of 
God with the existence of physical and moral evil. The difficul- 
ties may be thus stated. In the first place, the freedom of man 
seems to be incompatible with the divine nature, and yet freedom 
is necessary if man is to be regarded as morally responsible and 
worthy of punishment. In the second place, even if the freedom 
of man is granted, God seems to have a share in the production of 
evil, and this appears to be contrary to the divine goodness, holi- 
ness and justice. 

The difficulties which arise from a consideration of the freedom 
of man may be summarized as follows: The prescience of God, 
it may be said, renders the future absolutely certain and deter- 
mined ; for prescience implies preordination, and preordination is 
the willing of all events, including the volitions of man. Thus it 
would seem that, whether man’s acts are good or evil, he has no 
power to do otherwise ; from which it seems to follow that he is 
worthy neither of reward nor of punishment. But this conclusion 
destroys morality, and is the denial of all justice, both human and 
divine. Again, even if human freedom is admitted, many diffi- 
culties still remain. When man wills evil, the whole reality or 
substance of his act, it is said, is produced by God, since from’ 
Him all finite beings receive all the reality they possess ; whence 
it is inferred that God is the real cause of human actions, since 
He acts with absolute freedom, and with a perfect knowledge of 
all the consequences which must flow from His act. Nor is it any 
answer to say that God does not produce the acts of man, but 
merely consents to their production by man ; for the evil act could 
not take place without the divine consent, and even without some 
predetermination on the part of God. From this it seems to fol- 
low that God is indifferent to good and evil, unless we fall back 
upon the doctrine of the Manicheans that there are two Princi- 
ples, the one good and the other evil. Moreover, in the ordinary 
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doctrine of theologians and philosophers, conservation is a con- 
tinual creation, and hence God is continually creating beings who 
are corrupt and sinful. A way of escape from some of these diffi- 
culties may be sought by saying that the concurrence of God in 
the evil acts of man does not mean that God wills evil, but only 
that He permits it. But to this it is replied that God must have 
known all that would follow when He placed man in certain cir- 
cumstances. Man is exposed to a temptation to which it is known 
that he will succumb; it is known that by his fal! the whole 
human race will be infected with evil, and thus put under a sort 
of necessity of sinning; that death and other evils will be intro- 
duced, with all the misery and wretchedness which ordinarily 
affect the good and bad alike; that vice will prevail and virtue 
be oppressed ; and it thus seems hard to believe that any Provi- 
dence governs the course of events. These difficulties are very 
much increased when we consider the life to come, since only a 
small number of men will be saved, while all the rest will perish 
eternally. Moreover, those who are destined to salvation are 
rescued from the corrupt mass by an irrational election; and this 
holds good, whether we say that God, in choosing them, has had 
regard to their future good acts, their faith or their works, or 
that He has endowed them with good qualities because He has 
predestined them to salvation. Even if we say that God de- 
sires to save all men, and has caused his Son to take upon 
him the nature of man, in order to atone for their sins, so that 
all who believe in him shall be saved; it yet remains true, that 
faith in him is a gift of God, that man is dead to all good 
works, that a prevenient grace must operate upon his will, and 
that God gives to him the will and the deed. Thus, whatever 
view we take, we must at last admit that God is the ultimate 
reason of salvation, grace, faith and election. Whether we say that 
election is the cause or the consequence of the design of God, it 
remains true, that He gives faith or salvation to whomsoever it 
seems good to Him, without any reason for his choice, and that 
his choice falls only upon a small number of men. 

In seeking to show that these difficulties are not unanswerable, 
Leibnitz begins by saying that the conception of God as an abso- 
lute ruler, exercising despotic power over all his creatures, is a 
conception unworthy of the true nature of God, who is not 
properly an object of fear, but of love. His aim will therefore 
be to remove the false ideas which prevent men from having a 
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Him that love which his perfections are fitted to call forth, and 
that blessedness which falls to those who love Him. 

God is the ultimate reason or explanation of things; for those 
things which are finite, as are all that we see and experience, are 
contingent, having nothing in them which renders their existence 
necessary. The contingency of finite things compels us to seek 
for the reason of the existence of the world, i. e. of the entire 
assemblage of contingent things, and this we can find only in a 
Being who is self-subsistent, or contains within himself the reason 
of his own existence,—a Being who is therefore necessary and 
eternal. This Cause must also be intelligent; for the world 
which exists being contingent, and an infinity of other worlds 
being equally possible and, so to speak, equally claiming to exist, 
the Cause of the world must stand in relation to all these possible 
worlds, in order to determine one of them. Now, this relation of 
an existing substance to simple possibilities can be nothing else 
than an Intelligence which has ideas of them, and the determina- 
tion of one of them can be nothing but the act of will which 
chooses them. It is the power of this Being which renders his 
will efficacious. Power has reference to existence, wisdom or in- 
telligence to truth, and will to goodness. This Intelligence must 
be infinite in all its modes, and absolutely perfect in power, wis- 
dom and goodness, since it has reference to all that is possible. 
As all things are intimately connected, there is no reason for hold- 
ing more than one intelligence. The intelligence of God is the 
source of essences, his will is the origin of existence. Now this 
supreme wisdom, combined with a goodness no less infinite, can- 
not fail to choose the best. For, as a less degree of evil is a kind 
of good, so a less degree of good is a kind of evil, in so far as it 
prevents a greater good. If, of all the possible worlds, none was 
better or worse than another, God would not have produced any. 
The world which He has produced we must therefore regard as 
the best possible, since he does nothing which is not in accordance 
with supreme wisdom. Should any one object that the world 
might have been without moral and physical evil, Leibnitz an- 
swers that such a world would not have been the best. It must 
be observed that, in any possible world, all the parts must be sys- 
tematically connected. Hence the absence of the least evil which 
takes place in the world would change its whole character. 

No doubt we cannot show in detail that a world in which evil 
exists is the best possible, — for how can we grasp an infinity of 
particulars and compare them with one another ?— but we are 
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entitled to infer from the fact that God has chosen this world that 
it is the best possible. We can, however, show generally that the 
difficulties arising from the existence of evil are not insoluble. 

The main difficulty arises from the existence of physical and 
moral evil. In regard to these forms of evil we must say, that 
the best possible world, as it lay before the divine intelligence, 
included evil, and this it was which determined God to permit it. 

But why, it may be objected, do you speak of God “ permitting 
evil?” If God is the author of all things, must we not say that 
He wills it, not merely that He permits it? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must first explain the nature of will. Speaking generally, 
we may say that will consists in “ the inclination to do something 
in proportion to the good which it contains.” The will is called 
“antecedent,” when it has reference to each good apart in so far 
as it is good. In this sense we may say that God is inclined to 
all good in so far as it is good. He has a serious inclination to 
save all men, and to exclude evil. This “antecedent” will would 
be realized, were there not stronger reasons to prevent its realiza- 
tion. Such realization, however, belongs only to will “ conse- 
quent,” which results from the concourse of all particular volitions. 
We may compare it to the resultant of composite movements in 
mechanics. Adopting this distinction we may say that God de- 
sires the good antecedently and the best consequently. We cannot 
say that God desires moral evil at all, nor does He desire physi- 
cal evil absolutely. There is no absolute predestination to moral 
evil, and physical evil God desires either as a penalty for sin or 
as the means of preventing greater evil or securing greater good. 
We must carefully distinguish between moral and physical evil. 
It is true that moral evil may be the means of securing a good or 
preventing an evil, but we cannot admit that either the divine 
or human will may do evil in order that good may result. Moral 
evil can never be willed by God, but can only be permitted. This 
may be partly understood by an analogy. Thus, an officer whose 
duty it is to guard an important post cannot leave it in order to 
prevent two soldiers from killing each other. His permission of 
evil is the consequence of his regard for the higher obligation 
of defending the city. So God, always seeking the best, permits 
sin; for it would be contrary to his wisdom, goodness, and per- 
fection if He did not follow the result of all his tendencies to 
good, notwithstanding the evil which is involved in willing the 
best. 


It may be objected, however, that it is God himself who acts in 
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all cases, and hence that it is He who does all that is real in the 
sin of the creature. This objection brings us to a consideration of 
what has been called the “concurrence” of God. We must ac- 
cept the view of Augustine, that evil is a privation of being. We 
may compare the relation of God and finite beings to the force of 
a current upon a ship. Just as the current communicates motion 
to the ship, while the ship moves more or less swiftly according as 
it is more or less heavily laden, so God produces in created beings 
all the perfection or power which they display, while their imper- 
fection is due to their nature as finite beings. Moral evil, there- 
fore, is not due to God, it is due to the absence of clear reason 
and force of will. ‘That which is real in the evil action, the 
power to act, is perfect and good, and comes from God: the nega- 
tive or evil element in it comes from the agent himself. God is 
not responsible for sin, for he has only permitted it, not willed it 
directly, and man was already evil before he was created. The 
fact that God foresaw that man would sin does not constrain the 
latter to commit the evil deed, but this follows from his nature as 
a finite being, which God left unaltered when He granted him 
existence.” 1 

Moral evil, then, like error, consists in privation. The will 
tends in general to the good: it seeks to reach the perfection 
which is in consonance with it, and supreme perfection is in God. 
All pleasure has in it some feeling of perfection, but when the 
agent limits himself to the willing of some lower pleasure, to the 
prejudice of a greater good, his will is defective or evil. Hence 
the truth of the saying, that “the cause of evil is not efficient, but 
deficient.” 

Besides the objection that God is the cause of the evil acts of 
finite beings, it has been urged that the “ concurrence” of God is 
incompatible with the freedom of man. That which is foreseen, 
it is said, cannot fail to exist, and hence if God foresees the 
actions of man, these must be necessary. But it must be pointed 
out that our volitions are not necessary in the sense that their 
opposite implies a contradiction ; they are only conditionally neces- 
sary. To one who knows all the motives by which a certain man 
will in certain circumstances be actuated, what he will do can be 
foreseen; but it is none the less true that his act will be free. 
The foreknowledge of God does not determine the act. The act 
does not take place because it is foreseen: it takes place only 
because it is willed. 


1 Falckenberg’s History of Modern Philosophy, English tr. p. 291. 
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To this it, may be objected, that, although the foreknowledge 
of God does not determine the act, yet nothing which does not occur 
in a fixed way can be foreseen. This objection is not so formida- 
ble as it looks. We must distinguish between the two great princi- 
ples of reason (1) the principle of contradiction, which affirms 
that of two contradictory propositions the one is true, the other 
false, and (2) the principle of determinant reason, which affirms 
that nothing ever takes place without a reason sufficient to account 
for it. The former principle applies only to truths which are ab- 
solutely necessary, as that 2+2=4; the latter principle applies 
to all events, and we must not attempt to preserve freedom by 
exempting our volitions from its scope. The will is never led to 
choose a certain course of action without a reason which prevails over 
all other reasons. This principle applies to God as well as to 
man; God always chooses the best, because there is a predominant 
reason for his choice. But this by no means implies that He is 
under external constraint ; other sequences of things are possible, 
and when He chooses the best, it is only because He always wills 
what is the greatest good. To suppose that to will what is best is 
a defect, is a manifest absurdity, leading to the conclusion that 
freedom consists in pure caprice. The decree of God, therefore, 
consists solely in his resolve to bring into existence the best of 
all the possible worlds which are present to his intelligence. It 
is thus manifest that his decree changes nothing in the eternal 
constitution of things. Knowing the constitution of things in all 
their particularity, He foresees what finite beings will do under 
all circumstances, but this in no way destroys the freedom of 
those beings. 

The system of preéstablished harmony enables us to see how 
there can be perfect spontaneity or freedom, while yet an all-wise 
Being can foresee what acts will take place. There never is any 
actual physical influence of external things upon the soul. Scho- 
lastic philosophers supposed that there is a reciprocal influence 
between body and soul. Many modern thinkers, again, observing 
that a thinking being and an extended mass differ toto calo, have 
recognized that there is no physical communication between them, 
though they are always closely united, and constitute a single 
agent or person. If there actually were a physical communica- 
tion, the soul by its volitions would be able to change the degree 
of velocity and the line of direction of certain movements which 
take place in the body ; and, conversely, the body would be able 
to change the sequence of thoughts which arise in the soul. Des- 
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cartes tried to explain the influence of the soul on the body by 
maintaining that the former can change the direction of the 
movements which take place in the body, just as a rider, though 
he does not give to the horse he rides any new force, may yet 
influence its direction. The Cartesian compromise is, however, 
plainly inadmissible, and the illustration fails to prove what it 
was meant to prove. The rider alters the direction of the horse 
by means of the bridle, bit and spur, but the soul has no material 
instruments by which it can change the direction of the body. It 
is therefore no more possible for the soul to change the line of 
direction of a bodily movement than to change the quantity of 
energy which it possesses. This conclusion is made absolutely 
certain by the discovery that, in any number of bodies which act 
upon one another, there is a conservation of direction as well 
as of energy. These facts compel us to adopt the theory of a 
preéstablished harmony between soul and body. The physical 
influence of the one upon the other is inconceivable, and hence we 
must hold that while there is a perfect harmony between them 
there is no actual communication. We must therefore maintain 
that God has so created the soul that it produces, by its own in- 
ternal energy, ideas which correspond to the changes which occur 
in the body, and He has so created the body that it does of itself 
that which the soul ordains. The soul acts from the idea of ends. 
and in accordance with the evolution of its own perceptions, pro- 
ducing ideas which harmonize with the impressions of bodies upon 
the bodily organs; while the movements of the body, which fol- 
low in the order of efficient causes, harmonize with the thoughts 
of the soul. On this view, all the changes in the soul proceed 
from itself, and therefore its activity is absolutely spontaneous. 
It is no doubt true that there is an imperfection in the constitu- 
tion of the soul. All its changes proceed from itself, but they 
do not all proceed from its will. For there is not only an order 
of distinct perceptions, over which it exercises sway, but also 
a sequence of confused perceptions or passions. This imperfec- 
tion, indeed, is bound up with the finitude of the human soul, for 
if it had nothing but distinct perceptions it would be infinite. 
Even over confused perceptions the soul has an indirect power ; 
though it cannot change its passions directly, it can act upon them 
indirectly. So, in the region of distinct perceptions the soul is 
able to give itself indirectly new opinions and volitions, by seek- 


ing for reasons by which rash judgments and evil volitions may 
be changed. 
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So much in regard to moral evil. There is much less difficulty 
when we come to consider physical evil. The existence of physi- 
cal evil we must regard as the condition of greater good. We 
must observe that the amount of suffering in the world is not so 
great as it appears to discontented spirits to be. In estimating 
the amount of good and evil we must reckon on the positive side 
activity, health, and all those goods the absence of which would be 
felt as an evil. “ Most evils serve to secure us a much greater 
good, or to ward off a still greater evil ; others must be regarded as 
a punishment for sin and as a means of reformation. Especially 
if we consider the world as a whole, the sum of evil vanishes be- 
fore the sum of good. It is wrong to look upon the happiness 
of man as the final cause of the world. No doubt God had the 
happiness of rational beings in mind, but not this exclusively,.for 
they form only a part of the world, even if it be the highest part. 
God’s purpose has reference rather to the perfection of the whole 
system of the universe. The harmony of the universe requires 
that all possible grades of reality be represented, that there should 
be indistinct ideas, sense and corporeality, not merely a realm of 
spirits; and with these conditions of imperfection, feelings of pain, 
and theoretical and moral errors are inevitably given. The con- 
nection and tlie order of the world demand a material element in 
the monad, but happiness without alloy can never be the lot of a 
spirit joined to a body.” ! 

The main value of the philosophy of Leibnitz lies in its clear 
statement of the opposite elements of existence which demand 
reconciliation, and in its suggestive adumbration of the manner in 
which they must be combined. Everywhere he sees the necessity 
of reconciling the self-activity of the individual with the combina- 
tion of all individuals in the unity of one world. To attempt a 
detailed examination of his whole philosophy would take us too 
far, and I shall therefore limit myself to one or two points in his 
philosophy of religion. . 

As we have seen, Leibnitz draws a strong distinction between 
natural and revealed religion. This distinction rests upon the op- 
position of that which transcends reason and that which contra- 
dicts reason. If this opposition were developed to its logical con- 
clusion, we should have to maintain that no revealed truth can 
in any way be subjected to the criticism of reason, but must be 
accepted even if it seems to contradict reason. This, in fact, 
was the general view of the Protestant theology of Leibnitz’ day. 

1 Falekenberg’s History of Modern Philosophy, p. 290. 
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Leibnitz, however, virtually maintains that revealed truth must 
so far submit to reason, that it cannot contradict itself, or violate 
the necessary truths which reason reveals to us. Thus it appears 
that whatever can be shown to be necessary may be employed as 
a criterion by which the truths of faith may be judged. It is only, 
therefore, in so far as there are truths which are not necessary but 
contingent that we ean speak of the truths of faith as transcend- 
ing reason. The whole question, therefore, comes to be, whether 
we can consistently maintain the opposition between necessary and 
contingent truths. I do not think that the distinction of two kinds 
of truth is one which will bear the test of criticism. Leibnitz 
assumes that the foundation of all necessary truth is pure thought, 
and that thought always proceeds by the principle of identity. 
Thus, having the conception of a triangle, I find by analysis that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles. This sounds plaus- 
ible until we begin to ask upon what the conception itself depends. 
Obviously it depends upon the nature of space as absolutely homo- 
geneous, and the homogeneity of space is only known to us in the 
process by which we determine the facts of our experience. Leib- 
nitz has himself pointed out that space is an abstraction, or has no 
meaning apart from the relations of extended reality. Remove 
the consciousness of particular objects, and space has no reality 
whatever. Space is just one of the ways in which reality, as known 
to us in experience, is characterized. If, therefore, we maintain, 
as Leibnitz does, that all truths of experience are contingent, we 
must include in that contingency the truths of geometry. If, on 
the other hand, the truths of geometry are necessary, we must 
maintain that the truths of experience are not contingent, so far 
at least as their geometrical relations are concerned. It would 
thus seem that we must either regard all knowledge as contingent, 
or all as necessary ; and, in fact, the idea of contingent truth is a 
self-contradictory conception: truth does not admit of being 
divided into two kinds, and it is at bottom tautological to say that 
all truth is necessary. To be true and to be necessary are the 
same thing. Now, if the truths of geometry are necessary in the 
sense that they state the conditions of knowable reality, can we 
make an exception in the case of the physical laws of nature? 1 
do not think that we can. It is no doubt more difficult, in the 
complexity of particulars, to discover a physical than a geometri- 
cal law, but the law, when it is discovered, must be regarded as 
necessary. Here also whatever is true is necessary, and can 
admit of no exception. 
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I do not think, therefore, that Leibnitz’ distinction of truths 
of reason and truths of fact can be accepted. It is perfectly 
true that there are many facts which cannot be reduced to law: 
but if, as Leibnitz himself maintains, the world is a system, we 
cannot admit that these facts are beyond the range of law. But, 
while we cannot admit the absolute distinction between truths of 
faith and truths of reason, we may admit that there is between 
them a relative distinction. So long as we are dealing with the 
facts of experience from the point of view of geometrical and 
physical law, we have only an inadequate conception of what 
existence implies. The highest conception of existence which we 
reach in this way is of a number of finite things related to one 
another in fixed ways, but still standing apart from one another. 
To reach anything like an adequate view of the world, we have to 
view them in reference to the one principle of unity through 
which alone all finite things get meaning: we have, in other words, 
to view them in reference to God. This is the central idea in all 
the truths of faith. But this idea, as Leibnitz himself admits, or 
rather contends, is one that our reason, in its effort to explain the 
world, is capable of reaching. We have therefore to ask how far 
Leibnitz’ conception of God and his relation to the world can be 
accepted. 

Starting from the contingency of the world as known to us, Leib- 
nitz is led to distinguish between the conditional necessity of the 
order of nature and the absolute necessity of metaphysical and 
mathematical truths. The world that we know is conditionally 
necessary, because it is only one of an infinite number of possible 
worlds, and its existence is due to the choice made by God of the 
best of these worlds. The distinction thus drawn between the 
possible and the actual can hardly be accepted. We can no doubt 
distinguish in thought between what is and what might be, so long 
as we fix our attention upon some particular aspect of existence, 
but the moment we bring this aspect into relation with the whole 
system of things, we see that the only possible reality is that which 
is capable of being actualized. Thus, we may say that it is possi- 
ble that the sun should not rise to-morrow ; but, if we reflect upon 
what we mean, it becomes obvious that our assertion amounts to 
this, that, provided the whole system of things admits of it, it is 
possible that the sun may not rise to-morrow. The idea of possi- 
bility, in short, must always be limited to the possibility of the 
actual. We may, indeed, doubt whether a thing is possible or not, 
but our doubt depends upon our ignorance of the particular rela- 
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tions of things. Were our knowledge complete, the only possible 
would be the actual. It is thus obvious that for a, Being of in- 
finite knowledge the possible and the actual are coincident. The 
idea, therefore, of an infinite number of worlds as lying before 
the divine mind is a contradiction in terms; and hence we cannot 
admit the adequacy of the Leibnitzian conception of a choice 
between these hypothetical worlds. To do so is simply to transfer 
to the divine mind the limitations of the human mind. 

But, while the form in which Leibnitz expresses himself is inade- 
quate, the idea which gives force to his doctrine is essentially true. 
What he really means to affirm is, that any criticism of exist- 
ence which maintains that existence is fundamentally imperfect 
is contradictory of the very idea of God. All criticism of exist- 
ence which affirms its imperfection rests upon the idea of a world 
which differs completely from the world that we actually know. 
Such a conception assumes that the world we know is, in part 
at least, unintelligible ; for, so far as it is not rational, it must be 
unintelligible. When we consider that the world which is thus 
declared to be imperfectly rational is a world which has given 
birth to the rational beings who so criticise it, it becomes obvious 
that we are maintaining a self-contradictory doctrine. If the uni- 
verse is irrational, it cannot contain rational beings, and hence the 
judgment of such beings must be irrational, and can have no vai- 
idity as applied to the universe as a whole. The conception of an 
irrational universe is thus a self-contradictory conception. Hence 
Leibnitz seems to me substantially right, when he maintains that 
whatever is must be consistent with the absolute perfection of the 
whole. But if so, it is obvious that he can no longer maintain the 
conditional necessity of the order of nature. There is no valid 
process of reasoning by which we can pass from the conditionally 
necessary to the morally necessary. If the world is the expression 
of an absolute reason, it is the only possible world, and therefore 
the order of nature is necessary. It is necessary just because it 
is the expression of an absolute reason. Admit that the world is 
contingent, and the whole basis of the inference to the perfection 
of God is taken away. The only sense in which it can be said that 
the world is contingent is this, that it seems contingent to one who 
views it from the limited point of view of particular facts. 


JOHN WATSON. 
QuEEN’s University, Kineston, CANADA. 
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THE PREPROPHETIC RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


THE prophetic period of Israel begins with the ninth century ; 
before Elijah there were no prophets in the higher sense of the 
term. Jehu (1 Kgs. xvi. 1 ff.) and Ahijah (1 Kgs. xiv. 5 ff. ; 
xi. 29 ff.) speak in the formulas of the author of the Book of 
Kings, and their discourses must be regarded as composed by 
him ; the “ man of God out of Judah,” who foretells the reform of 
Josiah (1 Kgs. xiii.), is a product of the Deuteronomic period, 
and the “old prophet” of Bethel, who lied to the man of God and 
so brought about his death, does not belong in the same category 
with Elijah and Amos ; the peace-loving Shemaiah (1 Kgs. xii. 22), 
who sent Rehoboam and his army home, was a true patriot, but, 
as far as the account goes, had nothing to say of religion; David’s 
Nathan was a faithful friend to his lord, not fearing to rebuke 
him for wrongdoing (2 Sam. xii.), but he afterwards took 
part in what appears to have been a harem-intrigue (1 Kgs. i.), 
and, so far as the record goes (2 Sam. vii. belonging to a late 
E-document, and reflecting the ideas of the seventh century), 
made no contribution to the religious development of the nation ; 
Gad (1 Sam. xii. 5) was simply a seer or soothsayer; Samuel 
himself, if we follow the oldest and most authentic narrative ( 
Sam. ix. x. 1-16), never rose above this position, though he was 
doubtless a powerful personality; the “ prophets” described in 
this narrative were not preachers of righteousness, but enthusiasts 
whose utterances were the outpourings of half-frenzied ecstasy — 
a mere hint of what the real prophet was to be; Deborah was a 
heroic leader, a Joan of Arc, but not a moral teacher; and Moses, 
though he may have been a political-religious organizer, did not 
perform functions that can be called prophetic in the sense in 
which this term is employed in the expression “prophetic re- 
ligion.” . 

Moses represents the beginning of the period we are dealing 
with. Of the religious history of Israel before him we have no 
authentic information. The patriarchs of Genesis, even suppos- 
ing the biographies of them there given to be trustworthy, stand 
in no visible relation with the history of the nation; Israel has to 
work out its destiny in Canaan as if Abraham had never existed. 
Indeed, save in one point (the introduction of the worship of 
Yahweh), the influence of Moses is scarcely more distinctly dis- 
cernible than that of Abraham. There is no part of the legisla- 
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tion which can with any probability be assigned to him. Some 
of those who maintain the late origin of Deuteronomy and of 
the elaborate ritual of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers have still 
thought that he might be considered the author of the decalogue 
of Ex. xx.; but this is found in a document (E) which is not ear- 
lier than the eighth century, and its very conciseness and precision 
suggest an advanced stage of culture. Even the less finished and 
ethically inferior decalogue of Ex. xxxiv. belongs in its present 
form to the eighth century or the ninth, and there is no evidence 
that it was in existence as early as the time of David. If, passing 
from the Pentateuch to the earliest historical accounts in the book 
of Judges, we examine the religious customs there mentioned, we 
find no reason to suppose that these (with the exception above 
mentioned) were derived from Moses. He is little more than a 
starting-point. We cannot properly give his name to a system or 
to a period except in the sense that he gave an impulse and began 
a movement. The legislation and the religion can be called 
** Mosaic” only in the sense that they are the products of a na- 
tional life which owed its origin to him ; and even this must be put 
as an inference and not as a perfectly well-established fact. With 
this understanding we may say that the preprophetic period ex- 
tends from Moses to Elijah, four centuries (cir. B. c. 1800-900) 
fruitful in results, since they prepared the way for the highest 
activity of the Israelitish mind. They are the boyhood and youth 
of the nation, crude yet promising, full of weakness and error, yet 
possessing the germs of what is later to appear as genius of the 
highest order. : 

The literary character of the period throws light on its religious 
history. Literature and religion are correspondent products of 
civilization, reflecting at any given moment the same general grade 
of culture, and in early times intimately united. Literature deals 
largely with religious material, and religion expresses itself in the 
common literary forms. In India and Greece the periods of re- 
ligious development are well exhibited in the great literary monu- 
ments; in Egypt, China and Persia, with whose literary history 
we are not so well acquainted, the relation between the two is less 
clear, but still perceptible. We are warranted in saying that the 
capacity to create religion implies the capacity to create litera- 
ture, and that in any period the two products will show the same 
grade of thoughtfulness and elaboration. 

No Israelitish book of this period has come down to us. The 
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two great authors commonly called the Yahwist and the Elohist 
appear to have composed their works (J and E) in the eighth and 
seventh centuries. These works — the first attempts, so far as we 
know, to give connected accounts of the past of the nation — no 
longer exist in separate form; they were first combined into one 
book, and then united with Deuteronomy and the priestly history 
to form our present Pentateuch. They are synchronous with the 
first prophetic writings, with whose thought they stand in close 
agreement. They doubtless drew their materials in part from 
earlier works of a less finished character, and two such works are 
mentioned by name. The Book of Heroes (Jashar) must have 
been composed not earlier than the time of David, since it contains 
his Lament over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 18); the other 
extract from it (Josh. x. 12) is a couplet relating to the victory 
at Gibeon. The Book of the Wars of Yahweh is known to us only 
by a citation in Num. xxi. 14, a geographical bit of poetry. The 
Septuagint (1 Kgs. viii. 53) mentions a third work (or perhaps it 
is identical with one of the two first mentioned), the Book of 
Songs, from which it quotes a quatrain (the text of which is cor- 
rupt) said to have been spoken by Solomon at the conclusion of 
the building of the temple. There are mentioned, in addition, 
in JE, a number of pieces which, if they were not taken from 
the three works above-named, may have belonged to similar col- 
lections: the Lamech-song (Gen. iv. 23, 24) is an ode of blood- 
revenge; there is an early folk-song (Num. xxi. 17 f.) on the 
digging of a well; from the mashalists or reciters we have a war- 
song relating to an event in Moabite history (Num. xxi. 27 ff.); 
the song of Deborah (Judg. v.) celebrates a great Israelitish 
victory. The Song of Moses in Ex. xv., on the other hand, is 
a much later production, and the two Blessings of Gen. xlix. and 
Deut. xxxiii. and the Song of Moses in Deut. xxxii. are of doubt- 
ful date. But certain qualities in the pieces which may be 
regarded as sources of JE are obvious. The fact that they are 
all poetical agrees with the supposition that the Yahwist and the 
Elohist are the first in line of the Biblical prose authors. It is 
possible that there were lists of officers and brief narratives of 
battles and other events from which our historians drew; but the 
form of our Biblical books makes it evident that such narratives 
were disconnected, and that they could hardly have taken shape 
before the time of Saul. In a word, the literary products of the 
period are occasional and simple. 

We shall not be surprised, then, to find that the thought of the 
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books and odes which preceded JE is religiously crude. The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan is devoid of religious feeling ; it 
is an exquisite tribute to two noble warriors, but the writer is not 
interested in their religious history. It might be supposed that 
the occasion excluded religious thought, the poet being concerned 
only with the royal qualities of his heroes; Ezekiel, it might be 
said, in his Lament over the King of Judah (Ezek. xix.), speaks 
of the political situation only. The circumstances are different, 
however, in the two cases: the prophet is dealing with the nation, 
and introduces the king, not as a man in whose personal fate he 
is interested, but as the head of the people whose downfall he 
represents, and whose religious history Ezekiel elsewhere sets 
forth at length; the ode is a personal tribute to two friends, 
dwells on their beautiful private qualities as well as on their bene- 
factions to the people, and, it might naturally be supposed, would 
have at least a word to say of their religious life if this had been 
prominent in their history or in the author’s thought. That Saul 
and Jonathan were religious goes without saying; the signifi- 
cance of the ode is that it appears to portray a period in which 
religious feeling was so slightly isolated that a poet, presumably 
in sympathy with the ruling interests of the day, could naturally 
omit it in a song devoted to the praise of the most illustrious of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is the picture of a time when religion was 
not a personal conviction, but a public custom, when religion and 
nationality were convertible terms, each taken for granted, and 
neither mentioned without special occasion. The public national 
aspect of religion appears in the Song of Deborah, which was 
probably composed not very long before the time of David. It is 
a fine ode, full of patriotic and poetic fire, but its religious senti- 
ment is of the simplest sort: Yahweh is the god of Israel, Israel 
is the people of Yahweh, the faithfully religious man is he who 
comes to the help of the national god by fighting bravely for 
the nation. Here is the germ of something religiously noble, 
but still undeveloped. In these two poems (the principal surviv- 
ing remains of the period under consideration) poetry and re- 
ligion stand on the same plane of advancement; neither is 
thoughtful, detailed, sustained, both are occasional, simple, with 
the primitive-heroic and without the higher intellectual virtues. 
If we may trust the testimony just examined, the real history 
of Hebrew literature begins after the time of David and Solomon. 
The full proof of this proposition would require us to ask whether 
David and Solomon composed any of the works attributed to them 
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in the Biblical tradition. But this question has been so satis- 
factorily answered by modern criticism that it is unnecessary to 
discuss it. Nobody now thinks that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes 
or the Song of Songs, and very few suppose that he contributed 
much to our Book of Proverbs. We are told that he spake three 
thousand proverbs, and that his songs were a thousand and five. 
His songs have perished, and with them doubtless the mass of his 
proverbs. The traditional account of him must rest, indeed, on 
some foundation, and we may well believe that he was an acute 
observer and a sayer of wise saws — a name to which the succeed- 
ing proverbial literature would naturally attach itself. But it 
would be a literary miracle if this man of many wives and many 
gods had given shape to a book which assumes monogamy and 
monotheism as established facts. Something like this must be 
said of David’s relation to the Psalter. A poet and a pious man, 
such as he was, may have written religious songs; but one who, 
like him, had teraphim in his house, could scarcely have com- 
posed any hymn of our Psalm-book, Fragments from David and 
Solomon may have been handed down and may have found their 
way into some larger work, but it is improbable that their time 
produced any connected composition. 

If this is the course of the literary history revealed by the facts, 
the question whether the Israelites of this period had and em- 
ployed the art of writing, though archzologically interesting, is 
religiously of minor importance. Whether Moses could write was 
much debated by the older writers; some thought him the in- 
ventor of writing, or rather held that he received the alphabet 
directly from the hand of God on Mount Sinai. The personality 
of Moses has retired into the background, but the question how 
early the art of writing was known to the Israelitish people re- 
mains. It has been asserted that this question is settled by the 
recent discovery that the Babylonian cuneiform script was current 
in Canaan in the fifteenth century. This fact, however, has no 
visible connection with the Hebrews. At that time they were 
nomads, dwelling we know not where, perhaps on the Egyptian 
border, certainly not in Canaan, in no condition to receive liter- 
ary culture from any source. It was not till they established 
themselves in Canaan that they would think of adopting the cus- 
toms of settled life. And at this time it was probably the Phe- 
nician script that was in use. The employment of the Babylonian 
characters ceased, we may surmise, when the Egyptian governors 
were withdrawn from the Canaanite towns; the people would 
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naturally adopt the simpler and distincter Pheenician alphabet,— 
the one used in the Moabite inscription,—the earliest known 
written monument of the Israelitish period. The acquisition of 
the art of writing by an untrained people is a matter of time, 
and habits of literary composition are of slow growth. The earli- 
est historical document makes no mention of writing till the time 
of David, who is said (2 Sam. xi. 14), to have sent to Joab by 
Uriah a letter containing the bearer’s death-warrant. Though 
Solomon’s literary productiveness is extolled, no mention is made 
of his writing, nor does the earliest tradition ascribe any book to 
Elijah or to Elisha, or to any prophet before Amos. The rise of 
literary composition appears to have been synchronous with that 
of prophecy, and the connection between the two is not accidental. 


Il. 


A traveler, wandering through the Israelitish territory at any 
time before the accession of Solomon would have observed no 
great apparatus of religious worship. On many a high hill, and 
under many a green tree, he might have seen a simple stone pillar 
or a rude altar, the sacred places of the people. Here, on festival 
occasions, such as new moons, sabbaths, barley-harvests, ingather- 
ing of grapes, and family festivals, he would witness gatherings of 
the people, when offerings were presented to the deity. The sacri- 
ficial animals were slain by the priest, the flesh was distributed 
among the worshipers, and the assembly gave itself up to the 
enjoyment of food and drink and play. There was no splendid 
display of ministrants, no elaborate ritual. Custom prescribed 
certain offerings at stated seasons; public religion consisted in 
observing these seasons with frank merriment. Sometimes an 
ambitious man, like Micah (Judg. xvii.), would build a shrine, 
furnish it with images, and find some one to act as priest. Micah’s 
images and priest were stolen by the Danites and carried off to 
their new city Dan, in the extreme north, where they formed the 
nucleus of a shrine which lasted till the deportation of the people 
by the Assyrians. Naturally, as time went on, the places of wor- 
ship became more and more elaborate. Besides the northern 
shrine at Dan, there was a house at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 3), the 
most famous in the southern country up to the time when the 
Jerusalem temple was built ; its destruction was long remembered 
as a signal display of divine wrath (Jer. vii. 12). It contained 
an ark (of unknown origin), but apparently no image. Certain 
Canaanitish sanctuaries, such as Beersheba and Bethel, were 
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adopted by the Israelites, largely resorted to because of their 
superior sanctity, and connected in the tradition with incidents in 
the lives of the forefathers. 

The simplicity of the worship is illustrated by the vagueness of 
the sacerdotal organization. For some time there seems to have 
been no generally recognized priestly clan. Gideon, the Manas- 
site, and Manoah, the Danite, offer sacrifices with their own hands, 
unconscious of any ritual informality, and David’s sons were 
priests (2 Sam. vii. 18). Micah at first consecrated one of his 
own sons as priest, but, receiving a visit from a young Levite who 
was wandering in search of a place, hired him for a stated annual 
sum to be his household priest. This young man, Jonathan, called 
the grandson of Moses (Judg. xviii. 30), founded at Dan a priestly 
family which lasted as long as the shrine itself. This is the first 
appearance of the Levites on the scene. Not long after we are 
told of the priestly house of Eli, at Shiloh ; whence it came we do 
not know, but in the later tradition it was incorporated into the 
Levi clan. It hada short career and a tragic end. After the 
destruction of Shiloh the whole body seem to have settled in Nob, 
and here their friendliness toward David brought down on them 
the wrath of Saul; eighty-five men, according to the account, were 
slain by the infuriated king. One, Abiathar by name, escaped, 
fled to David, and was taken into his service, but he was deposed 
by Solomon, and his rival, Zadok, became the founder of a family 
which was destined to control the Jerusalem temple and to grow 
into the larger organization of the postexilian time. In all this 
history we have a picture of unsettled custom, a ritual shapeless- 
ness corresponding to the political disorder. There is a hint, in- 
deed, that the members of Moses’s tribe, Levi, were at an early 
time preferred as sacerdotal ministrants ; all Levites appear to be 
possible priests, the distinction between “ priest’ and “ Levite” 
does not yet exist, and the name of Aaron is not mentioned. But 
these Levites had no stable position; they wandered about in 
search of maintenance; they might be forcibly carried off to do 
duty at a shrine, and they might be put to death by an angry 
ruler. They are the symbols of areligion unorganized in thought 
as well as in cultus. 

It was David who took the first step toward the bettering of 
this unhappy condition of things. He was as brilliant in adminis- 
tration as on the field of battle. As soon as he had finished the 
seven years’ struggle which made him master of the whole of the 


Israelitish territory, he set himself to bring his dominion into 
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something like order. As king and as man he desired to give 
dignity to the religious affairs of the land. Having chosen Jerusa- 
lem as his capital he brought the ark with great pomp to the city, 
and established it in a tent; he even thought, it is said, of build- 
ing a temple, but, if he conceived this plan, his incessant wars 
seem to have prevented his carrying it into execution. He made 
Abiathar and Zadok his special attendants, and further honored 
the priesthood by assigning his sons sacerdotal positions. His 
religious policy was continued by Solomon, who gave the public 
worship greater prominence by building a magnificent temple 
which required the services of a multitude of priests and other 
attendants. We must, however, not overestimate the importance 
of these constructions for the advancement of the national religion. 
David’s tent and Solomon’s temple appear to have been royal 
shrines, the private property of the king ; David goes in at will to 
consult Yahweh (2 Sam. vii. 18), and the kings of Judah had a 
private entrance into the temple (Ezek. xliii. 8). These sanctu- 
aries did not at first promote the unification of the worship; the 
people still resorted to the hundreds of local shrines scattered 
through the land, the rural priests had little or nothing to do 
with those of the temple, and each sanctuary or shrine probably 
had its own rule of sacrificial procedure, based, doubtless, on cer- 
tain general customs. But the new arrangements did represent in 
a sort the idea of unity, in contrast with the destructive chaos 
which had hitherto prevailed; and this idea, at first almost empty, 
was after no great time to take substantial shape in the reform of 
Josiah. 
III. 


When the Hebrew tribes entered Canaan they brought with 
them the worship of Yahweh. Exactly what tribes formed the 
invading body we do not know, nor is it necessary for our present 
purpose to determine this point ; it is sufficient to say that we have 
in the books of Judges and Samuel a reasonably faithful picture 
of the religious life of the communities which grew together into 
the Israelitish nation. As we are here dealing with the character 
of the religion rather than with its origin, we do not need to ask 
whence the Yahweh cult came. The tradition may be right in 
ascribing its introduction to Moses (Ex. vi. 2, 3), and those 
scholars may be right who hold that Moses learned it from his 
Kenite father-in-law. These questions are still involved in ob- 
security ; but what appears to be certain. is that,-from the earliest 
years of the residence in Canaan, Yahweh was worshiped by the 
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Israelites, and that they never acknowledged any other god as 
their national deity. 

The name of the deity constitutes, however, an insignificant 
part of the worship of an ancient people. Among communities 
and nations standing on the same plane of general culture the 
gods were all alike; making allowance for slight local differences 
of custom, they were substantially identical each with all the 
others. Zeus, Artemis, Marduk, Ishtar, Kemosh, Yahweh, if we 
go back far enough, are not different, but the same, since each 
reflects the moral-religious ideas of his worshipers, and these, at 
a certain stage, are the same everywhere. For each little com- 
munity its god was practically unlimited, being able to supply his 
people with all that they needed within his sphere, that is, in his 
own land. When it came to a trial of strength between two gods, 
a difficulty might arise ; one must commonly be vanquished, and 
then his people would explain the situation as best they might, 
usually by the supposition that they had incurred the anger of the 
deity. But in ordinary life the god was accepted as all-sufficient. 
It was a simple theistic faith which involved no analysis and no 
dogma beyond this conviction. Such seems to have been the 
ereed of the Israelites throughout the period we are considering. 

A curious complication, however, arose from the social rela- 
tions which established themselves between the invaders and the 
native inhabitants of Canaan. The Israelites conquered a place 
for themselves, but were far from attempting to exterminate the 
people ; on the contrary, they settled dowr. quietly in their midst, 
intermarried with them, and adopted many of their customs, so 
that there came about a social fusion between the two sets of 
people. The Israelites, as the more vigorous race, imposed their 
name on the country, and ultimately gave the tone to its religious 
development ; but meantime, coming as nomads into an agricul- 
tural land, they could hardly do otherwise than try to adapt them- 
selves to the strange conditions and ideas of their new abode. It 
was a universal belief of that time that a god was bound to his own 
soil; an immigrant who observed the religious customs of the land 
to which he came by no means thus abandoned his own god, but 
simply held him in abeyance, and paid a decent and necessary re- 
spect to laws which he had no power to control. Each Canaanite 
district had its own divine lord, or Baal, who was in general the 
giver of all good things, and especially the bestower of agricul- 
tural prosperity. To each local Baal the incoming Israelitish 
community must needs pay honor that it might have his protec- 
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tion, for here the Baal was at home, while Yahweh was a god of 
the wilderness, or steppe, in which the tribes had formerly nour- 
ished their flocks and herds. So it came to pass that the invaders 
adopted or fell into the cults of many Baals all over the land, at 
first practicing these together with the worship of their own deity, 
but gradually combining and fusing the two orders of worship till 
Yahweh was completely domiciled in Canaan. He received the 
title Baal in sign that he had become owner and protector of the 
land ; sons of Saul and of David are called by names compounded 
with Baal, which must there signify Yahweh. We are not to 
expect delicate theological distinction in this period ; in the mind 
of the Israelite of that time there was no incongruity in the recog- 
nition of the local god alongside of his own ancestral deity. This 
simple joint worship lasted a long time; the prophet Hosea (Hos. 
ii.) finds it necessary to declare to his people that it was from 
Yahweh and not from the Baals that the blessing of the soil came. 
A couple of centuries later, when the religious issues had been 
more distinctly defined, the editor of the book of Judges repre- 
sents this Baal-worship as a deliberate defection from the national 
god; the children of Israel, he says (Judg. iii. 7), forgot Yahweh, 
their god, and served the Baals. Elsewhere (Judg. ii. 11-20; 
x. 6-16) we have elaborate accounts of the alternations of faith- 
fulness and unfaithfulness and corresponding success and failure. 
The Israelites, in sore distress, ery to Yahweh that they have 
sinned against him in serving the Baals, to which he replies that 
he will not save them, they may go to the gods they have chosen. 
They answer that he may punish them as he will if he will only 
deliver them from their enemies; and thereupon they put away 
the strange gods, and he relents. This process is repeated, ac- 
cording to the book of Judges, not once or twice, but many times. 
It does not represent the thought of the early time. To worship 
a Baal was not to give up Yahweh. David takes it for granted 
that if he goes to a foreign land (1 Sam. xxvi. 19) he must serve 
its gods, and David was a devoted worshiper of Yahweh. As the 
nation grew in political stability and intellectual clearness, the 
impossibility of this naive syncretism became more and more ap- 
parent. Meantime it satisfied the religious needs of the people ; 
it had the frank simplicity and cheerfulness which more devel- 
oped systems have so often lacked, though it was wanting in the 
ethical-spiritual earnestness which prophets and psalmists were 
afterwards to announce. Sin consisted in neglect of outward rec- 
ognition of the deity; a man was religiously faithful when he 
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went to his own god for all he wanted, and duly observed the 
sacrifices and other customs of his time ; of ethical communion of 
soul with the deity no trace is visible. It is hard to find in sucha 
scheme any prophecy of the later religion of Israel, just as we 
see little foreshadowing of Auschylus and Plato in the Homeric 
poems. The germ of the later form existed, of course, in the 
earlier, but it was still ethically crude and scarcely recognizable. 

The nature of the religious life of the people is seen in their re- 
ligious observances. It may be taken for granted that the Israel- 
ites celebrated feasts before their entrance into Canaan, though it 
is hardly possible to determine their character exactly. Probably 
the earliest form of the passover, the sacrifice of a lamb in the 
spring, belonged to the old nomadic time. The new-comers would 
naturally adopt the agricultural festivals of their Canaanite neigh- 
bors, the merry vineyard-celebrations, for example, which are 
described in Judg. ix. and xxi. ; and from the same source they per- 
haps took the feasts of unleavened bread and of weeks, which are 
mentioned for the first time in Ex. xxxiv. 18,22. It is, however, 
not probable that these festivals had great religious significance 
before the eighth century, for Josiah’s celebration of the passover 
is spoken of by the author of the Book of Kings (2 Kgs. xxiii. 22) 
_ as unprecedented in its thoroughness. Lesser occasions were the 
new moons and sabbaths, probably, like most of the others, of 
Canaanitish origin. All these were times of feasting and jollity, 
the expression of a naive and morally unconscious folk-religion, 
and they are all denounced by the prophets of the eighth century 
(Am. v. 21-24; Isa. i. 13, 14) for their religious superficialness. 
The people, innocent of reflection on religion, followed the cus- 
toms of the times, resorted in crowds to the shrines, and did not 
trouble themselves to distinguish between Yahwism and Baalism ; 
there was in fact no distinction between them for centuries. 
The Israelitish religion was enriched by the appropriation of the 
organized details of the more developed religion of their neighbors. . 
Later a process of sifting began ; some things were retained, some 
rejected. Among the things destined not to remain was the ashera 
or sacred post which stood alongside of the altar; as it had idola- 
trous associations (Hos. iv. 12) and performed no useful function, 
it was allowed to disappear. 

Back of the sacrifices and festivals lay a number of primitive 
ideas and usages. The ashera was probably a survival of early tree- 
worship ; at first itself divine, it came to be a symbol of the god, 
and may have been so regarded by the intelligent conservatives, 
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but it was treated by the thoroughgoing reformers as the English 
Puritans of the seventeenth century treated the images in the pre- 
latical churches. Indeed, for the Israelite of the preprophetic 
period the ashera may have stood dangerously near in time to the 
old tree-worship. The oak of Abraham, now a source of souve- 
nirs, was a place of religious pilgrimage in the early centuries of 
our era, and might have been more highly reverenced in the days 
of the judges. Yahweh was long thought of as “ dwelling in, the 
bush ” (Deut. xxxiii. 16; Ex. iii. 2), a conception which seems to 
mark a more refined stage of an actual divinization of the tree. A 
similar idea is to be recognized in the “sound of marching ” in 
the tops of the trees, the sign by which Yahweh assures David of 
victory (2 Sam. v. 24). Canaanite sacred trees, such as those of 
Shechem (Gen. xii. 6; Judg. ix. 37), Bethel (Judg. iv. 5) and 
Ophrah (Judg. vi. 11), were adopted by the Israelites, often, 
doubtless, with no clear distinction between the tree and the god 
it represented. 

There were sacred waters also. The tradition preserved the 
memory of a sacred spring, called “ waters of judgment” (Meri- 
bah, Num. xx. 13) and “ fountain of judgment ” (En-mishpat, Gen. 
xiv. 7), where legal decisions must at one time, before the entrance 
into Canaan, have been rendered. Beersheba, so called after its 
well, was a place of general resort for special religious service 
down to the eighth century. The curious ordeal described in 
Num. v. expresses the belief in the power of sacred water to act 
in a divine way on the human body. 

That sanctity was ascribed to stones appears from the name 
bethel (“house of god”) given to a stone-heap, and from the 
stones kept in the ark, which the later tradition represented as con- 
taining the decalogue written with Yahweh’s own hand. No doubt 
the crass belief in the divinity of these objects faded away be- 
fore advancing enlightenment. To later generations they became 
merely signs of the divine presence or power; but for the times 
preceding the prophetic reform they must have been in themselves 
objects of religious reverence. Nor need it be thought strange 
that fetichistic beliefs of this sort should survive so long. They 
have not yet disappeared from Christendom, and in all developed 
communities they maintain themselves alongside of higher ideas 
with which they are, strictly speaking, incompatible. The Israel- 
ites of these early centuries were not highly developed, and held 
to such crude conceptions without intellectual or moral offense. 

There are hints also in this period of a survival of the totemistic 
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stage. It is doubtful, indeed, whether anything on this point can 
be inferred from the animal names of clans and of individuals 
which occur in the records, such as Leah (wild cow), Rachel 
(sheep), Caleb (dog), Nahash (snake), for the origin of these 
names is by no means clear. But the survivals of beast-worship 
point in this direction. The bronze serpent which Hezekiah 
destroyed was worshiped with divine honors by the Israelites 
(2 Kgs. xviii. 4). An effort was made (Num. xxi. 9) to rescue the 
serpent-image from idolatry and legitimize it by explaining it as a 
symbol set up by Moses ; the effort must have failed, since Heze- 
kiah felt bound (probably against the popular wish) to deal with 
the venerable object in this extreme way. Possibly the remains 
of a similar worship are to be seen in the seraphs of Isa. vi. (the 
word seraph meaning “ serpent”), though in that case between 
the majestic ministrant of the prophetic vision and the primitive 
snake-deity a long time must have elapsed. Whether the ser- 
pent of Gen. iii. belongs to the circle of old-Israelitish traditions 
and beliefs it is hard to say. The story undoubtedly rests on an 
ancient myth in which a snake-god played some réle in a divine 
garden, but whether the myth is Israelitish or Babylonian or 
Canaanitish or primitive Semitic is uncertain. The Eden-story 
recurs only once in the Old Testament (Ezek. xxviii.), and there 
it is treated in an independent way by a writer who lived in Baby- 
lonia and was not inhospitable to Babylonian ideas; it is possible 
that the story was borrowed from Babylon in the exile-time. It is 
true that the Yahwist-history, in which Gen. iii. now stands, is 
commonly held to have been composed before the exile, but this 
general date for the document does not exclude the supposition of 
additions at a later time. In any case, as the snake of the story 
is nowhere else mentioned in the Old Testament (not in Ezek. 
XXviii.), it can hardly be used as proof of early Israelitish serpent- 
worship. In respect to another beast-god also there is much 
vagueness. Jeroboam’s bulls (1 Kgs. xii. 28) represent Yahweh; 
do they point to an early bull-form of the national deity ? If they 
were borrowed, it could only have been from Canaan (Egypt 
being out of the question) ; but then it is hard to see how Jero- 
boam could say: “ Behold, O Israel, your god who brought you 
up out of the land of Egypt’’ —the tradition would probably 
be clear that no borrowed god had delivered them from Egypt. 
There is a possible trace of a pre-Canaanite bull-worship; the 
golden calf of Ex. xxxii. is, in the present form of the story 
at least (which belongs, probably, to the eighth century), meant 
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as a condemnation of the Jeroboam-cult, but the fact that the 
incident is placed in the wilderness may suggest that this cult 
was then believed to be ancient. There is no mention of such 
worship in the book of Judges; the form of the graven image 
at the Dan-shrine (Judg. xviii. 31) is not described; and, 
though such evidence as we have points to a pre-Canaanitish 
origin for the bull-cult, it is perhaps prudent to leave the ques- 
tion of its date undecided. The significant religious fact is that 
it seems to have been accepted or tolerated by the most en- 
lightened men (such as Elijah and Elisha) up to the eighth 
century. To the general feeling there was no incongruity in 
the adoration of the national deity under the form of a beast. 
How far such forms came to be regarded as mere symbols it is 
impossible for us to say, though it is not improbable that a 
transformation of the early crude conception had been going 
on for some time before the rise of the great prophets. Solo- 
mon’s temple contained, besides the cherubs of the adytum, 
figures of oxen and lions (1 Kgs. vii. 25, 36). It must have 
been after this that the second command of the decalogue was 
formulated. Totemistic material possibly resides in the Jacob- 
apocalypse (Gen. xlix), in which Judah is a lion, Issachar an ass 
(a dignified animal in those days), Dan a serpent and Benjamin 
a wolf; but these terms may be only poetical figures. 

A glimpse into the household worship of the time is given us 
by the teraphim. The word occurs only in the plural (even when 
a single object is referred to), so that, like the elohim, these 
figures seem to have existed originally in groups, each house or 
community containing a number of them. They seem to have 
been found over the whole of the North Semitic territory, in 
Babylonia (Ezek. xxi. 21), in the Aramaic region (Gen. xxxi. 
19), and in Canaan. All that we know of them is that they were 
used for divination (Zech. x. 2), that they sometimes bore a re- 
semblance to the human figure (1 Sam. xix. 16), and that they 
appear to have been throughout the preprophetic period (and per- 
haps even later) a recognized element in the public worship 
(Judg. xviii. 20, Hos. iii. 4). As household gods they have been 
compared to the Roman lares and penates. Unfortunately we 
have no details as to their function in the household ; we may sur- 
mise that they gave oracular responses, as in the public shrines ; 
whether they formed a centre for the home-worship of the family 
we cannot tell, nor whether they are to be regarded as a survival 
of ancestor-worship. The cult, it may be assumed, was external 
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and crude; there was nothing like the modern custom of family 
worship; with the growth of religious refinement the teraphim 
disappeared, but they served, doubtless, while they remained, to 
embody a certain conception of the religious unity of the family. 

A peculiarly interesting element of the folk-religion of the time 
is found in the supernatural figure which is called in our English 
version “angel.” This term (adopted in all modern versions) is 
taken from the Latin translation, in which it is a transcription of 
the Septuagint word for “ messenger ;” such is the meaning of the 
Hebrew expression, the messenger of the deity, the instrument by 
which he effects his designs. What is the nature and origin of 
these beings? They dwell in heaven (Gen. xxviii. 12), are mem- 
bers of the divine court, the friends and counselors of Yahweh 
(Gen. xi. 7), accompany him in his visits to earth (Gen. xviii. 2; 
xix. 1), act as guides to his earthly servants (Gen. xxiv.7; Num. 
xx. 16). They seem thus to be the attenuated form of old deities, 
ultimately identical with those “sons of the gods” who are said 
to have come down to earth and intermarried with women (Gen. 
‘vi. 2). This view of them perhaps throws light on a curious fea- 
ture in the stories; with a few exceptions the “ messenger” (in 
the stories of the preprophetic time) is identified with the deity ;? 
in the Hagar story of Gen. xvi., for example, the “ messenger of 
Yahweh” says, “I will multiply thy seed,” as if he had divine 
power, and the narrator at the close (whoever he be) declares 
that it was Yahweh who spoke to her. This identification is not 
to be explained on the ground that the messenger was looked on 
asa “manifestation” of Yahweh; this is an idea too refined for 
the time. Nor does it adequately represent the narrative to say 
that the angel, as envoy, is clothed with the authority of his prin- 
cipal. It is obvious that the “angel” is a divine person, and that 
by his name he is distinguished from Yahweh, for the god cannot 
be his own messenger. Two possible explanations of the iden- 
tification suggest themselves. We may regard the angel as the 
faded figure of an old deity, who, in the later feeling (represented 
in the stories as we have them) is sometimes identified with the 
god of Israel, sometimes degraded into his minister. Or, we may 
suppose that these theophanies were all originally appearances of 

1 The passages are: Gen. xvi. 7-13 ; xxi. 17-19 ; xxii. 15-17 ; xxxi. 11-13; 
xlviii. 15, 16 ; Ex, iii. 2-4 ; xiv. 19-24 ; xxxii. 34, comp. xxxiii. 14; Num. xxii. 
22 ff. ; Judg. ii. 1 ; vi. 11-16 ; xiii. 3-23. The identification is formally made 
in Ex. xxiii. 20,21. In Ex. xxxiii. 2, the expression, “ And I will send an angel 


before thee” (which distinguishes between the “ presence” and the “ messen- 
ger”) is probably an editorial insertion. 
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Yahweh, and that a more refined age, taking offense at their crude 
anthropomorphism, attempted, though without complete success, 
to substitute a subordinate for the deity, as the Targum in similar 
cases substitutes “word of God” for “God.” Whichever of 
these explanations be adopted, these beings must be regarded as 
part of the old folk-faith, necessarily relegated to a subordinate 
place when Yahweh was accepted as sole god of Israel; they 
would naturally be called “ messengers” since their function was 
simply to do his bidding. The confusion between him and them 
in the earliest stories reflects the confusion of thought of the time. 
As theistic ideas became clearer the two are carefully distin- 
guished from each other, as in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; the preéxilian 
prophets ignore the angel, except that Hos. xii. 4 refers to an 
incident in the Jacob story. 

Magie, if it be defined as the coercion of supernatural beings, 
is a legal procedure in the earliest stages of tribal religions, — it 
is, in fact, almost conterminous with religion. It becomes illegal 
and wicked when it is considered as lying outside the established 
ritual customs, that is, when the community has entered into 
friendly relations with a supernatural power, whose good will it 
is assured of, and who is therefore to be honored with gifts and 
placated if he should become angry, but never coerced as if he 
were hostile or indifferent. Magic is looked on as bad because it 
ignores the god of the community, and departs from established 
custom. Its condemnation is a sign of relatively well advanced 
religious organization, but it always lingers after it has been offi- 
cially condemned. The Israelites had probably reached the stage 
of supramagical organization before they entered Canaan, but that 
magical arts continued to be practiced may be inferred from the 
story of 1 Sam. xxviii. Saul at first tried to get an oracular re- 
sponse from Yahweh, by legal means: through the dream of some 
official person who slept in or near a shrine, through the sacred 
lot by wrim in the hands of priests, and through the prophets 
or seers whose method of consulting the deity is not known (the 
divine answer came to them perhaps in vision). All these failing, 
he felt forced to resort to prohibited means. He had himself 
slain or banished many of the magicians, but to one of this class 
he now betook himself. As in our own time, the mysterious deal- 
ing with the supernatural seems to have been largely in the hands 
of women: Saul says to his servants, “Seek me a woman.” The 
woman in this case is described as a “mistress of an ob,” the ob 
being apparently a chthonic deity (an extra-communal deity,a god 
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without a people, a demon), who had special relations with the 
underworld of the dead; such is the intimation in Isa. viii. 19. It 
seems probable that there were other similar demons whom the 
people consulted, but the natural history of the magical art of old 
Israel has not been preserved ; we do not know how its professors 
attained their position, or what the processes were by which they 
snatched secrets from the superhuman powers. It appears, how- 
ever, that magic played a great réle in this early time. Divina- 
tion was not illegal, since it need involve nothing more than the 
capacity of a special consultation of Yahweh; it was openly prac- 
ticed by Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 6-9), and fell under condemnation 
only when the appeal was to foreign or extra-communal gods. The 
old name for the diviner was “seer.” In the days of Samuel 
(1 Sam. x. 5), we first meet with the figure of the “prophet,” 
here little more than the shade of what it was afterwards to be- 
come. The institution seems to have been of Canaanitish origin, 
since no trace of it is found in the earliest period. Prophet, seer 
and priest all doubtless go back to the same primitive methods of 
consulting the deity, but now they have come to be differentiated 
one from another. The prophet is one who in an ecstatic or 
highly emotional state receives and utters divine communications 
(1 Sam. xix. 24; 2 Kgs. iii. 15); he is the “spokesman” of God 
(Ex. iv. 16; vii. 1). At first inarticulate, his messages became 
more and more distinctly ethical, but it is not till the end of this 
period that he has any religious importance. It has been plausibly 
conjectured that the beginning of the institution is connected with 
the national uprising against the Philistines in the days of Samuel. 

There is no well-attested example of human sacrifice among 
the preprophetic Israelites. The story of Jephthah’s daughter 
may be merely a legend which sprang up in explanation of the 
annual ceremony (Judg. xi. 40) in which the Gileadite women 
lamented the death of a goddess, as the Syrian women mourned 
for Tammuz. The substitution of the animal for Isaac in Gen. 
xxii. is no doubt intended as a condemnation of human sacrifice, 
and this implies the existence of the custom at the time when 
that chapter was composed (probably not earlier than the year 
700), but before this, according to the Book of Kings (2 Kgs. 
xvi. 3), the practice had been newly introduced from the neigh- 
boring peoples, Ahaz (735-715) being the first king in connec- 
tion with whom it is mentioned. While the early practice of the 
rite may be regarded as possible, there is more probability in the 
view that it was foreign to the simple clan-life of the first cen- 
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turies, and came in among the more elaborate ceremonies which 
royal alliances introduced. 

The future life is only once or twice referred to in the docu- 
ments of the early period. To Sheol, it was held (2 Sam. xii. 
23), all went, and from it none returned. A shade might, in- 
deed, be magically summoned to appear on upper earth for a 
moment (1 Sam. xxviii. 13), but, having given his enforced re- 
sponse, he straightway went back. It was “disquieting” to the 
shade to be thus called up, though he was a “god.” The deni- 
zens of Sheol had thus a divine character —a belief widely dis- 
tributed among ancient peoples. Necromancy was unlawful in 
Israel, and Sheol was not a fact of importance for the religious 
life. It was a place from which men recoiled, for it had none 
of the elements of healthy, happy existence. The present world 
was regarded as the only theatre of activity, and the hope of 
men was to avoid the underworld as long as possible. It may 
be true that this negative conception of the future had the effect 
of concentrating the efforts of the Israelites on the present life 
in an extraordinary manner. 


IV. 


The most important fact in the religious organization was the 
tenacity with which the Israelites held to Yahweh as the national 
deity. They began by adopting the Baals in a simple, childish 
way, but it was only to identify them with him. Their uncon- 
scious coquetting with strange gods, which seemed to the later 
historians so desperate an aberration, led slowly but surely to the 
absorption of all the good features of these strangers into the 
person of their own god, — that is, their instinct conducted them 
straight toward monolatry. The later Yahweh was a synthesis of 
many deities, as the Israelitish people was a combination of vari- 
ous communities. 

The Yahweh of this time was not an exalted character. He 
was worshiped (though apparently only after Solomon’s time) 
in the form of a bull, and was possibly at one period a bull-deity. 
But more commonly he was conceived of as human in bodily 
form, in passions and in morals. He appears as a man to Abra- 
ham, Gideon and Manoah. He comes down to earth to inquire 
personally into reports which had reached him of the wickedness 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and changes his purpose at Abraham’s 
request, and when, disgusted with the obduracy of his people, he 
declares resolutely that he will not accompany them to Canaan, 
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he yields to the entreaties of Moses, and goes with them (Ex. 
xxxili.). He gives Israel the land of Canaan without regard to 
the rights of the inhabitants, and defends his people, when they 
properly serve him, against all enemies, without any attempt to 
give weight to moral considerations in the decision of national 
disputes. In a word, he reflects the ethieal crudeness of the 
time, and cannot have been a very good moral guide. 

But what the nation lacked was social unity, and this must 
have been promoted by the existence of a common worship. 
Under Saul and David we hear nothing of foreign cults. In 
David’s time this fact might be attributed to the political organi- 
zation which he effected: the foreign element was forced to 
accept Israelitish custom; men like Uriah the Hittite, Ittai the 
Gittite, and Araunah the Jebusite were no doubt worshipers of 
Yahweh. This process of organization must have been going on 
before David ; the different parts of the country were gradually 
welded together under the pressure of the dominant race, and 
religious unity necessarily advanced hand in hand with political 
unity. But in the period of disintegration, just after the entrance 
into Canaan, when the tribes were separately fighting their way 
into their territories, the sentiment of a common deity may well 
have operated powerfully to bind them together. Something of 
the feeling we see reflected in the Song of Deborah, which de- 
scribes a military combination of the northern tribes; the name 
of Judah, it is true, is not mentioned, but it is not certain that 
the tribe of Judah was in existence till some time after the J oseph- 
tribes began their invasion. 

This general recognition of Yahweh involved no theocratic con- 
ception. He was ina true sense the national god, — the leader 
in battle, the giver of wealth and happiness. But the relation 
betweer him and the people was conceived of in accordance with 
the political-social constitution of the country. As long as there 
was only a loosely united group of tribes, each with its government 
of elders, the leaders in war being heroes called forth by the 
emergency, he also was a protector who put forth his powers in a 
crisis, but in ordinary times did not particularly concern himself 
with affairs. When the royal dignity was established, he would 
naturally be regarded as king, with a more exalted authority, and 
a@ more constant and imperious supervision. But certainly the 
early monarchy had no feeling that it was encroaching on the 
rights of the divine king,— much less could such a feeling have 
existed in the time of the judges. The passage (Judg. viii. 22, 
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23) in which Gideon declines to rule over the people, on the 
ground that Yahweh is their true ruler, is manifestly an interpo- 
lation in the older narrative (the continuity of which it destroys), 
and expresses the idea of a later age; and the same thing is true 
of 1 Sam. viii. 4-9, in which Yahweh declares that the people in 
asking for a human king have rejected him, their divine king. 
These passages may belong to the last years of the northern mon- 
archy, and may embody the feeling of a prophetic party of that 
time, but the permanent conception of a theocracy is the creation 
of a much later time, and is alien to the simple thought of the 
first period of Israelitish history. 

The origin of this monolatrous custom we have not the means 
of tracing fully. There was a tendency to monolatry (as Renan 
rightly felt) in all Semitic peoples, and the peculiar genius of 
the Israelites led them to create out of this tendency a universal 
form of social-religious organization. The adhesion to Yahweh is 
the germ of future greatness which is visible in the crude religion 
of the preprophetic time. 

C. H. Toy. 
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Les Origines de l’Episcopat. Etude sur la Formation du Gouvernement 
Ecelésiastique au Sein de I’Eglise Chrétienne dans l’Empire Romain. 
Premitre Partie. Par JEAN RéviLLE, Maitre de Conférences a 1’Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes. Pp. 538. Paris: Ernest Leroux, editeur. 


Apart from its interest as a singularly clear exposition of the origin and 
early development of the Christian ministry, M. Réville’s work possesses 
a deep significance in its method, which is the application of the higher 
criticism to the much debated subject of ecclesiastical polity. That such 
a method implies certain assumptions, which must be taken for granted 
without being proved, it is useless to deny. But M. Réville is free from 
prejudices which have hitherto embarrassed the work of Protestant 
scholars in dealing with the rise of the episcopate. His work, both in 
its method and in its conclusions, is an appeal and a challenge to the 
best scholarship of the age. Only those will refuse to follow his inquiry 
who assume that the organization of the church was ordered by Christ 
himself, or that some one type of church polity is of perpetual obligation, 
binding on the reason and the conscience as part of the eternal gospel. 

As evidence of his freedom from prejudice, M. Réville freely con- 
cedes with Bishop Lightfoot that the Ignatian Epistles are genuine, and, 
furthermore, is quite willing to admit the tradition which assigns their 
date to the early years of the second century (112-117 a. p.). In this 
he differs from Dr. Harnack, who, while admitting their genuineness, 
holds that they were written so late as 135 to 140 a.p. He also con- 
cedes that episcopacy took its rise in the Pauline communities —a cen- 
tralizing policy whose original purpose was to maintain the purity of the 
Pauline teaching. In his study of the development of the episcopate, 
he has also availed himself of the results of recent inquiry. He accepts 
with Baur the principle of development or growth, and with Baur and 
Rothe the importance of the episcopate in the exigencies of the time. 
He agrees with Renan that the history of ecclesiastical organizations 
cannot be separated from the order and influence of the secular life, 
especially of the Graeco-Roman world ; and that it was not the influence 
of the synagogue or Jewish analogies which prevailed exclusively in its 
origin. But he is also on his guard against attributing too great weight 
either to Gentile or to Jewish analogies; for there was an indepen- 
dent element in the church which would constitute a tendency towards 
reaction from Jewish or heathen models, even while unconsciously 
moulded by them. Hence M. Réville’s agreement with Dr. Hatch is a 
qualified one, though he admits the great value of his contribution to the 
inquiry. With Dr. Hatch and Dr. Harnack he maintains that the episco- 
pate did not grow out of the presbyterate, — a theory which is as old as 
St. Jerome, and which Dr. Hatch was the first to question. Even Bishop 
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Lightfoot still defended this ancient assumption that bishop and presbyter 
were originally synonymous terms, differing titles for the same office, 
—an assumption which M. Réville accounts for while showing its in- 
adequacy. Our author also discerns the full significance of a point 
which Bishop Lightfoot was the first to enunciate clearly, that the word 
“apostle ” carried a double meaning in the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
age. On the one hand it was regarded as including only the “ twelve,” 
while on the other hand it included a large number of names, a few of 
which have come down to us, but the great majority are unknown. .To 
these apostles rather than to the “twelve” belongs the credit of the 
first propagation of the Gospel outside of Jerusalem, and the planting 
everywhere of Christian churches. For it does not appear that the origi- 
nal twelve apostles showed any activity in founding churches, either from 
the records of the New Testament or from any valid tradition. The 
struggle between these two conceptions of the apostolate ended in the 
latter part of the second century, when the more restricted use of the 
term was adopted, when, with the exception of St. Paul, only the “ twelve ” 
were entitled to this lofty and heroic designation, and to these was ac- 
credited the work which had been done by the larger apostolate. It was 
also part of Bishop Lightfoot’s contention that the office of the later 
Ignatian bishop had no resemblance to that of the apostles. 

M. Réville maintains that it is impossible to give a complete picture 
of the situation in the primitive church, because the government varied 
in different communities, and even in the same community at moments 
separated only by a few years. The difficulty, for example, which one 
encounters in getting a clear conception of the government of the church 
from the hints given in the Pastoral Epistles, springs from the faet 
that a situation is alluded to which is still unfixed and indefinite, or 
has not yet taken a form capable of exact description. But there are 
other difficulties encountered in this inquiry, which spring from uncer- 
tainty as to the date of many of the New Testament writings, when also 
the question of a few years is of great importance. A large part of M. 
Réville’s task consists in meeting this difficulty. Proceeding from the 
recognition of the fact that there was no common or homogeneous form 
of church government everywhere prevailing, he deals first with what 
can be known of the church in the time of Christ; then he considers the 
situation in the age of St. Paul, first in the Palestinian churches, and 
afterwards in those of heathen countries ; and finally, at great length, he 
studies the hints which throw light on the position of these same churches 
at the close of the first century; whence he makes his transition to the 
churches of Asia Minor and the Epistles of Ignatius. 

It is impossible to give here, even in brief outline, the results of M. 
Réville’s detailed and elaborate exposition. From his study of the four 
Gospels, he concludes that Christ laid down no principle or method for 
the organization of the church. The allusion to Peter in St. Matt. xvi. 
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18, as the rock on which the church was built is manifestly an interpo- 
lation: “ Les priviléges décernés par Jésus 4 Pierre sont évidemment 
un hors-d’ceuvre qui rompt lunité du récit, et met le Christ en contra- 
diction avec lui-méme.” The Acts of the Apostles, which received its 
final shape in the latter part of the first century, about the year 80 a. p., 
contains earlier traditions faithfully reported even when not understood, 
or when not in harmony with the situation at the later period when the 
author or redactor was writing. At the same time there is a tendency 
to assimilate these traditions with the later usage. The account given 
in the sixth chapter of the Acts, of the appointment of the Seven for 
the service of the tables, does not, according to M. Réville, relate to the 
institution of the diaconate. For the Seven appear to have left at once 
the service to which they were appointed, becoming ministers of the 
Word, missionaries carrying the gospel into Samaria. They are alluded to 
again in the Acts not as deacons, but as the Seven, or evangelists. Again 
in the enumeration in Acts xv. 23, there is no mention of the deacons ; 
it is the “apostles, and elders, and brethren” who send the greeting. 
Nor are they mentioned in the lists of officers given by St. Paul in his 
epistles to the Corinthians and the Romans. The probability is that the 
word dcaxovia was used in a general way to indicate a service at some 
special crisis, when certain Hellenists were appointed to look after the 
interests of their brethren. The prominence of James in the church at 
Jerusalem, who was afterwards, so late as the middle of the second cen- 
tury, designated a bishop, was not a type of the later episcopate, nor was 
it associated with its origin and development in Asia Minor, The pas- 
sage in Acts xiv. 28, which speaks of the appointment of elders in every 
church, seems to connect the latter part of the Acts with the age of the 
Pastoral Epistles, where, as in Titus i. 5, a similar organization appears.. 
But the Pastoral Epistles M. Réville unhesitatingly places in the last 
years of the first century, and therefore he is debarred from seeking in 
them, no less than in the Acts of the Apostles, the earliest or most reli- 
able data for his inquiry. The General Epistles of John, Peter and 
James, together with the Epistle to the Hebrews, he also places late in 
the century, but a little earlier than the Pastoral Epistles. Upon the 
date of the Pastoral Epistles much of M. Réville’s exposition depends 
for its success. His argument is a striking one, but will not commend 
itself to those who place the date of these epistles much later, or those, on 
the other hand, who maintain the conservative view that they were writ- 
ten by St. Paul, — among others to Professor Ramsay, who in his “ Church 
in the Roman Empire ” takes for granted their authenticity. 

But our author is on firm ground when he begins his inquiry by turn- 
ing to those writings of St. Paul about which there is no doubt and 
whose date is known. Out of the Epistles of St. Paul he selects the 
classical passages, too often overlooked, which give the clearest statement 


of the form of government in the primitive church. It is God, says St. 
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Paul, who has established, first, apostles ; secondly, prophets ; thirdly, 
teachers; after these he has appointed miracles, then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues (1 Cor. xii. 28). A similar 
order is mentioned in Romans xii. 6-8, to which may be added another 
list in Ephesians iv. 11. An analysis of the first of these passages plainly 
points to two grades of church officers, one, that is higher, dealing with 
spiritual duties, ministering to the church at large and not exclusively to 
the local communities ; the other grade enumerates the local offices as 
helps and governments. The apostles here mentioned are not the Twelve, 
but the large apostolate which went everywhere planting the churches 
and visiting them in order to preach the Word. ‘The prophets are those 
who speak by direct inspiration what God reveals to them in the spirit. 
The function of the teachers is to comment on the Scriptures, to explain 
difficulties, in a word, to fulfill the intellectual demands which the new 
religion created. Prophets and teachers, like apostles, itinerate. As to 
the officers appointed for the local church, it is evident that their title is 
not yet definitely fixed. In writing to the Corinthians St. Paul desig- 
nated them as governments, xvBepvjces ; in the Epistle to the Romans 
the word is zpoiordwevos; and in the Epistle to the Ephesians, zrowéves. 
The earliest allusion to the episcopate is in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
which was written, it may be, shortly after the Epistle to the Romans. 
Here in a Gentile church, which had been founded by St. Paul, there 
was a government by bishops and deacons. It is important to note that 
it is a plural episcopate, there is more than one bishop, and the office is 
mentioned in connection with a gift of money made to the apostle. A 
change began to come over the government of the local churches when 
the itinerating ministry of apostles, prophets, and teachers was found in- 
sufficient, either in consequence of the growth of these communities or 
for other reasons. The change appears in the list given in Ephesians, 
where teachers have dropped from the higher grade and are placed below 
the administrators of the local church, as if some trouble had been caused 
by unauthorized or false teachers which was bringing the office into 
disrepute. 

It is in the development, then, of the officers of the local church that 
we must seek the origin of the later ministry, when in the place of apos- 
tles, prophets and teachers, were substituted presbyters and bishops. 
The development was in process all through the latter half of the first 
century. ‘The origin of the presbyters is to be traced partly to the usage 
of the synagogue, but it may also be referred to the simple cause which 
led naturally to the prominence and authority of the older members in 
the community, while those also took the title, in accordance with popular 
usage, who while young in years ranked with their elders in activity and 
devotion. The function of the presbyters was originally the “ cure of 
souls” or “ pastoral care.” They were intrusted with the discipline ; it 
was their duty to watch and to warn. As a body they constituted a 
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committee for the government of the local church. But it was no part 
of their work to teach or to preach, until after apostles, prophets, and 
teachers were discontinuing their visits to the churches. 

It does not appear that all the Christian communities were organized 
under the government of presbyters. In some of them there were bish- 
ops and deacons who discharged the duties of presbyters. But the fune- 
tion of the bishop was from the first distinct from that of the presbyter. 
To the bishop was intrusted the superintendence of the worship and the 
administration of the finances. His relation to the finances, which played 
so large a part in the early church, brought him into communication with 
other communities, so that he became the representative of the local 
church to those without, to other churches as well as to the heathen in 
his own town. Where a church was governed by presbyters, it is prob- 
able that they designated one of their number to the oversight of the 
finances, and in consequence, as they were closely connected by the prin- 
ciple of the offering, to the charge of the worship ; and in such cases the 
bishop was subordinate to the presbyters and under their control. It 
is a circumstance to be regarded as significant, however it may be 
explained, that bishops and deacons are always coupled together as hav- 
ing some special tie of relationship, while presbyters are mentioned by 
themselves, and where allusions are made to presbyters there are none 
to bishops and deacons. This association of the bishop and deacon con- 
tinued to exist and even to grow closer after the threefold ministry of 
bishops, presbyters and deacons had been developed. 

The development of the episcopate by which the bishop rose from 
being subordinate to supremacy over the presbyters may be traced in 
the latter part of the first century, according to M. Réville, and espe- 
cially in the Pastoral Epistles, where the plural episcopate has given way 
to the single bishop. Here also the bishop and the deacons are men- 
tioned together, as in the Epistle to the Philippians, while presbyters 
appear in no special connection with them, but as an order apart by them- 
selves, whose position and duties are understood, or call for no explana- 
tion. But the qualifications of the bishop and the deacons are explicit, 
as if these offices needed definition. At this time, when the Pastoral 
Epistles were written, it is evident that both the bishop and the presbyter 
were beginning to enlarge their range — for it is now made a qualifica- 
tion of the bishop that he should be apt to teach, while those presbyters 
are specially commended who labor in doctrine. But the relationship 
between the bishop and the presbyter is not defined in the Pastoral 
Epistles, nor can it be inferred. If the bishop had by this time attained 
supremacy over the presbyters, it would, however, have been apparent 
in writings whose object is to regulate the government of the local 
church. Moreover, the Evangelists, Timothy and Titus, are not called 
bishops, but are represented as delegates of St. Paul. The office of 
evangelist is regarded by M. Réville as a tentative experiment in the 
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transition from apostles, prophets and teachers, which, however, did not 
prove a success and soon disappeared. 

Another glimpse into the process by which the bishop rose above the 
presbyter is found in the church at Corinth, where there was a struggle 
among the presbyters as to the preéminence. The epistle of the Roman 
Clement to the Corinthians also reveals that at this time (A. D. 97), there 
was still a plural episcopate in the Roman Church, and that the names 
of presbyter and bishop were then used interchangeably, as if the bishop 
were a presbyter delegated for a special work, while his highest distine- 
tion still consisted in being a member of the presbytery. M. Réville ques- 
tions Bishop Lightfoot’s identification of the jyovpevor, mentioned by 
Clement, with the presbyters, and holds that they were bishops, in the 
later sense of the word, and were placed over the presbyters as rulers. 
But Dr. Harnack has offered a more probable explanation, in identifying 
them with the order of prophets. 

Almost contemporaneous with the Epistle of Clement is the lately dis- 
covered Didache, which has furnished the clue to the transition from the 
primitive ecclesiastical order, as it took place in the churches of Syria 
and Palestine. In these Christian communities, about the year 100 a. p., 
apostles, prophets and teachers still continued to visit the churches. But 
the inconvenience of the arrangement had begun to be felt, and two ways 
of escape were provided; by one of which the itinerant prophet might be 
settled with the local church ; or, in case this were impossible, the con- 
gregation might appoint for itself bishops (the plural episcopate) and 
deacons. Again we have the bishops and deacons coupled together and 
the qualifications for their office are such as are demanded by the re- 
sponsibilities of financial trust; they are to be men “ meek and not ava- 
ricious, and upright and proved, for they too render you the service of 
prophets and teachers.” 

At the close of the first century, while there was still no common form 
of church government beyond the accepted principle that the voice of the 
congregation was supreme and the last authority for the arrangements of 
ecclesiastical order, yet a tendency toward centralization had begun to 
appear in consequence of the confusion and alarm caused by false proph- 
ets and unauthorized teachers. It was among the churches of Pauline 
origin that the dangers from the perversion of the faith were most keenly 
feared, just as there had been in these churches a deeper interest in 
doctrinal issues under the influence of the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Traces of this agitation and of the necessity for meeting the difficulty of 
the moment, M. Réville finds in the Pastoral Epistles. That peculiar 
form of heresy known as Gnosticism or Doketism has hitherto been sup- 
posed to have been later in its appearance, culminating, as it is known to 
have done, about the middle of the second century. It has been one of 
the arguments against the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles, that they 
allude so unmistakably to Doketic errors of a later time. But M. Réville 
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admits for these errors an earlier origin, and therefore finds no difficulty 
on this score with Ignatius. This admission enables him to find a place 
for the Pastoral Epistles, therefore, at the close of the century, which he 
regards as the preparation for Ignatius, carrying, as they do, the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical order up to the point where only one single 
step needed to be taken in order to the introduction of monarchical 
episcopacy. 

The tone of Ignatius in urging the divine and absolute authority of 
the bishop has been a stumbling-block, or has led to misapprehensions 
because it has not been recognized that he is proclaiming an order which 
he desires to make prevail, rather than an order which already exists to 
any great extent in the church at large. Hence his passionate devotion 
to a cause in whose advocacy he appears almost to lose his self-possession. 
His language has seemed to many blasphemous or profane. “It need 
hardly be remarked,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “how subversive of the 
true spirit of Christianity, in the negation of individual freedom and 
the consequent suppression of direct responsibility to God in Christ, is the 
crushing despotism with which this writer’s language, if taken literally, 
would invest the episcopal office.” But the extenuation for such language 
lies in the supposed crisis which endangered not only the unity but also 
the very existence of the church. 

It must also be borne in mind that the episcopate which Ignatius re- 
commends as a remedy forthe evil is to be sharply distinguished from 
the later form of monarchical diocesan episcopacy. What Ignatius urged 
was the parish episcopate, where the bishop is simply the equivalent for 
the modern pastor or rector of the local church, whose inward unity he 
shall represent and promote, whose spokesman and representative he 
shall be to those without, conducting its correspondence, superintending 
its worship, and responsible for the administration of its affairs. The 
parish system as it exists to-day, whether in Episcopal or Presbyterian 
or Congregational churches, although it may differ in many details, is 
practically what Ignatius proclaimed as the remedy for disorder and the 
motive of unity. For, absolute as may seem the monarchical power 
claimed for the bishop, there is also evidence in his epistles that he rested 
his scheme upon a democratic basis, invoking for its approval and sup- 
port the freely accorded suffrages of the people. 

M. Réville concludes his work with the discussion of the Ignatian 
episcopate. Its extension from the churches of Asia Minor till it was 
accepted by the church at large, its relation to the type of episcopacy 
represented by Cyprian, and to the rise of the Roman pontiff are ques- 
tions which he does not consider ; they are postponed for another treatise, 
we should infer, which will contain a study of the episcopate in the sec- 
ond century. Bishop Lightfoot claimed for the episcopate as it emerged 
in Asia Minor, the sanction and the active codperation of the Apostle 
John. The tradition is indeed a strong one which connects his name 
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with the cause of unity and its promotion in that country of the Orient, 
where, according to a tradition which there is no ground for rejecting, 
he took up his residence in his later years. Both Tertullian and Clement 
of Alexandria ascribe to his influence the origin and development of the 
episcopate. But it must also then remain incomprehensible that Ignatius, 
living as he did so near the scene of St. John’s labors and writing so 
soon after his death, should not have invoked the apostle’s name and 
authority ; but should have rested his claim for the bishop upon his own 
authority as a prophet called to utter the Divine will. M. Réville re- 
gards the monarchical episcopate as a peculiar product of the Orient, 
developed in those regions of Asia Minor where, according to Mommsen, 
“Tl y a eu des l’origine beaucoup moins de cités autonomes que dans la 
Grice proprement dite. . . . L’Asie-Mineure, en effet, était une vieille 
terre de sujétion, habitu¢ée & l’ordre monarchique sous la domination 
perse comme sous la domination grecque.” 

A. V. G. ALLEN. 


EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Christ of To-day. By Grorcr A. Gorpon, Minister of the Old South 


Church, Boston. Pp. 322. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1895. 


This work is an expansion of several addresses which the author had 
given before audiences of clergymen and theological students. It is dedi- 
cated to those who are entering upon careers of Christian service. These 
facts suggest the aim and import of the book. It is a message to the 
new generation of Christian thinkers and workers. It is an effort to 
interpret the tendencies and demands of our time in matters of religion 
and theology. 

The book consists of four chapters. In the first or introductory chap- 
ter Dr. Gordon surveys the field which opens to the Christian thinker in 
our age. In a series of striking descriptions, and with many apt illustra- 
tions, he shows how large is the world which confronts the church and 
the theologian of our day. Not only is our outlook on the world far 
wider than was that of the men of earlier generations, but Christianity 
is also seen to include vastly more than it was formerly thought to com- 
prise. It is, by its very nature, the absolute religion, and therefore all 
the goodness and truth which are found in other religions are necessarily 
a part of its substance. Dr. Gordon would correlate Christ with the 
whole purpose of God in creation, and therefore with the whole range 
and utmost sweep of human history. This conception of the absoluteness 
of Christ in human life and history is the keynote of the whole book, 
and is constantly held up as the great inspiring and determining idea 
which is to dominate the religious thought of our own and of coming 
time. This first chapter is devoted to outlining the idea of Christianity 
which is involved in the supreme cosmical and spiritual significance of 
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Christ, and to illustrating the task which theology, as its interpreter, is 
ealled upon to undertake. 

The heart of the book, however, is found in chapters ii. and iii., 
which treat respectively of “Christ in the Faith of To-day,” and “The 
Significance To-day of a Supreme Christology.” In the bold and strik- 
ing argument ‘of these chapters will be found the confirmation of the 
author’s main contentions. The few sentences in the way of review for 
which we have space here can give no adequate idea of the richness and 
breadth of thought to be found in these chapters. Our author's whole 
development of his subject proceeds from his firm belief in the Deity of 
Christ, and in the Trinitarian distinctions in the divine nature. His 
statements on the latter subject on pp. 93-101 represent, in our view, the 
very kernel of his whole philosophy of the Christian religion. Dr. Gor- 
don’s entire Christology centres in the conviction that there is an eternal 
Fatherhood in God, and an eternal Sonship in the image and likeness 
of which humanity is made. Thus our author grounds his argument 
respecting the significance of Christ’s person and work and the nature of 
his relation to man’s entire life and history, in the very essence of Deity. 
The way in which this is done will be perceived from sentences like the 
following: “ His [Christ’s] idea of an eternal Fatherhood in the Infinite 
is the heart of the matter. If we can retain that as the deepest reality 
in the universe, we have our guide to the interpretation of the remaining 
mystery in the life of Jesus” (p. 94). ‘ Whatever else the idea of the 
Trinity implies, it certainly means that being and knowledge and love, 
existence and intelligence and character, are realities in God; and that 
the various fundamental forms of society in the earth, the essential re- 
lationships of humanity, have their Archetype, their eternal Pattern and 
causal Source, in the nature of the Infinite ” (p. 101). 

One could, perhaps, state Dr. Gordon’s purpose in these chapters by 
saying that it is to suggest interpretations of nature, history and human 
life in the light of the consciousness of Christ. He is the solution of the 
enigmas of the universe, the test and measure of all human progress, the 
ideal for humanity and the supreme self-disclosure of God. From this 
point of view our author approaches the mooted theological and Biblical 
questions of our times. In his review of these questions he displays a 
candor, an independence and a fearlessness which spring from the confi- 
dence which he feels in his main contention concerning Christ’s person. 
So secure does he deem the citadel of Christian faith to be that he finds 
no occasion for alarm about the outworks. These may be fully examined 
and their every actual weakness may be freely admitted without detri- 
ment to Christian certainty. The Christocentric theology has no need 
to buttress itself with theories which will not stand the test of history and 
of criticism. In all matters which concern religion Christ is the touch- 
stone and corrective. He is primary in the religion which bears his 
name, and gives value to all the means which that religion employs in its 
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enlightening and saving work. From this standpoint Dr. Gordon dis- 
cusses the higher criticism. He strikingly says that the severest and 
most crucial test to which the Bible is put is not the test of literary and 
historical criticism, but the test of life. ‘“ When one sees men going to 
the Bible with an awakened conscience, turning its pages in the hope that 
they may inspire a purpose that will hold in the mortal struggle with 
temptation, listening for its voices of comfort that they may weep no 
more, and looking for its light in the thick darkness of death, then one 
begins to tremble for the fate of the great book. If it can bear the strain 
of the intensest and noblest life, it can smile at all other tests. The intel- 
lectual trial of the Bible, compared with the moral, is as insignificant as 
the arrows and shells which the Lilliputians shot at Gulliver would be, 
placed beside the missiles of a modern battleship” (pp. 161, 162). 

The closing chapter treats of “The Place of Christ in the Pulpit of 
To-day,” and is devoted to pointing out how the principles and views 
which are developed in the body of the book are to be applied in the 
work of the preacher. As Christ is supreme in human history and life, 
he must, of course, be supreme in the Christian pulpit. This chapter is 
a noble summons to the preacher to take a high and broad view of his 
calling and his message. 

Dr. Gordon’s whole treatment of his subject is characterized by great 
strength and sobriety of thought, by a deep reverence for the sacred 
truths of religion, and by a truly catholic spirit. The vigor of the argu- 
ment is well sustained throughout, and the style in which the book is 
written is remarkably elevated and eloquent. 


GrorGE B. STEVENS. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


As Others Saw Him. A Retrospect: A. D.53. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1895. 


“ As Others Saw Him” is a decidedly vigorous, graphic and suggestive 
sketch of the life of Jesus. Meshullam ben Zadok, a scribe of Alex- 
andria and a former member of the Sanhedrim, is supposed to write what 
he knows concerning Jesus to an old friend, Aglaophonos, a Greek phy- 
sician in Corinth. The preaching of Paul has made the Greek curi- 
ous to learn something of the origin of the new religion. The Jew had 
seen Jesus at various times before his trial, and heard him speak in the 
synagogue, and had been deeply impressed by his personality. He had 
been convinced, however, at the trial, very reluctantly, that he ought to 
vote for condemnation. After more than twenty years, he now tells the 
story of Jesus, from the point of view of a high-minded and conscientious 
Jew, who has at the same time through his knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy become something more than a Jew, — “a citizen of the world.” 

There is a well known picture of Jesus before Pilate, by Munkagcsy, 
which represents Jesus so distinctly, not only as a man, but as a Jew and 
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the child of his age, that many persons in looking at it have experienced 
a shock to their sentiments and prepossessions. The picture has been 
the more disappointing in that it showed only one aspect of Jesus’ char- 
acter, indicating a prophetic and indeed almost fanatical intensity of 
nature. Overdrawn as it may have been, it had a wholesome use in 
reminding the beholder that Jesus was truly a man, in dispossessing the 
mind of merely conventional ideas about him, and in suggesting a possible 
reconstruction of the fragments of that biography which is still the 
enigma of the world. 

The book before us does the same kind of service as the painting, but 
it is able, as the picture could not, to present many phases of Jesus’ 
character. It is indeed wonderfully sympathetic and appreciative. At 
the same time the treatment is so realistic and original that it will be 
sure to shock the prejudices of many. It is the more lifelike because 
the author seems to write as a Jew might, with an inside acquaintance 
with the details of Hebrew customs and questions. Thus, in the case of 
the market booths and the money-changers in the temple, in the frequent 
references to the Pharisees, in the passing allusions here and there to 
the synagogue services, in the subtle interpretation of the questions 
brought to Jesus, and his use of proof-texts by way of reply, and in the 
very suggestive handling of the subject of the passover feast, one gets 
fresh light upon many passages which had become hackneyed. 

The story begins with the cleansing of the temple, when Meshullam 
first saw the man from Galilee. Both sides of Jesus’ character, his in- 
tensity of indignation and his remarkable tenderness, are here made to 
stand out. We readily see how a young scribe of noble nature was im- 
pressed with an uncommon curiosity to know who this remarkable stranger 
was. ‘The suspicion that arises upon inquiry as regards Jesus’ parentage 
is touched not only delicately, but with a profound suggestiveness. 

It is a very strong portraiture that is given in the third chapter, where 
Jesus’ first sermon is heard in the synagogue of the Galileans. We are 
made to feel the majesty of a commanding personality. Whatever we 
may think of the author’s conception, he gives us what many: much 
longer and more ambitious “ Lives ” of Christ do not give —a real Jesus. 

The character of Jesus is developed in successive chapters, like those 
on “The Rich Young Man,” “The Testings in the Temple,” “The Re- 
buking of Jesus,” “ The Entry into Jerusalem,” till we are finally brought 
to the great drama of the trial and the cross. We see how Jesus offended, 
or disappointed and alienated, one party after another in turn, the Priests, 
the Pharisees and the common people. There is nothing unnatural or 
forced about this. It is simply the logic of his position and his nature. 
We are presently brought into touch with the stormy, crowded, fanatical 
Jerusalem of the Passover season. Pilate and the Sanhedrim are alike 
sitting over a voleano. What is to be done with this man whom the mul- 
titude have only lately wished to make a king; whose stinging rebukes 
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have wounded every class in the community ; who has meddled with 
the affairs of the temple, who has uttered strange and seemingly blas- 
phemous words, and prophesied that he would come like a God in the 
clouds of heaven for judgment? We can imagine how it might have 
seemed plausible that “one man should die for the people,” at least that 
Pilate should be given the opportunity of deciding whether this quiet, 
uncertain and menacing character is not an affront to Roman majesty. 
When Meshullam ben Zadok accordingly voted with the others for Jesus’ 
condemnation, while we still wish that he had possessed the kind of 
chivalry to stand up for so pure and good a man as he believed Jesus to 
be, we can scarcely blame him greatly, or wonder that the circumstances 
of the occasion swept him to Jesus’ doom. 

We come at once to the key to the author’s perception of Jesus. On 
the positive side of Jesus’ character one rarely finds keener appreciation 
of his lovableness, of his zealous righteousness, of his wonderful ethical 
and spiritual insight. At his highest and best, he is represented as alto- 
gether the ideal of the true Jew. 

On the other hand, there is a distinct limitation in this otherwise match- 
less personality. It is the want of full sympathy. We have a Jesus 
who feels with the sorrowing, with the oppressed, with the children, but 
shows no patience towards the rich, the rulers, the appointed teachers, 
who are also men. He is sweeping in his denunciation of whole classes, 
as though all were alike evil. He speaks with needless harshness even of 
his mother and brethren. The tone of bitterness is in his denunciations. 
He who has taught men to pray “Our Father,” calls his own people 
“ children of your father, the devil.” 

This narrowness of sympathy is made to appear as the prevailing 
note in Jesus’ conduct before his judges. He does not care to explain 
his own words. He acts like one who rushes upon his own death. It 
is as though he were willing to let the Sanhedrim become guilty of his 
condemnation. Was he so possessed, Meshullam asks, “ with the ideal 
of the suffering prophet of the Scriptures that he must literally carry out 
the resemblance to the last word? If so, then was the death of Jesus 
but a sublime suicide.” 

All this is not in the way of fault-finding on the part of our author. 
On the contrary, his good temper and especially his earnestness are 
conspicuous nowhere more than in his closing paragraph. 

“© Jesus, why didst thou not show thyself to thy people in thy true 
character? Why didst thou seem to care not for aught that we at 
Jerusalem cared for? Why, arraigned before the appointed judges of 
thy people, didst thou keep silence before us, and, by thus keeping silent, 
share in pronouncing judgment upon thyself? We have slain thee as 
the Hellenes have slain Socrates their greatest, and our punishment will 
be as theirs. Then will Israel be even as thou wert, despised and re- 
jected of men —a nation of sorrows among the nations. But Israel is 
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greater than any of his sons, and the day will come when he will know 
thee as his greatest, and in that day he will say unto thee, ‘ My sons have 
slain thee, O my son, and thou hast shared our guilt.’” 


Cuar.es F. Doe. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of Ethics. By Tuomas Hu11, D. D., 
LL. D. Pp. 379. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 


This is a strong book by a strong man. In Dr. Hill, as in Dr. Mar- 
tineau, with less of literary and poetic charm, though with greater 
terseness and equal viger, the Unitarian branch of the church has sig- 
nalized its eminent service to theology and ethics. To Dr. Hill’s students 
and hearers this volume of lectures has a special value as a memorial of 
their revered teacher. A wide circle will prize it as a storehouse of ripe 
thought upon the great problems of Being and Duty. The ordinary 
working pastor will find it an arsenal for his encounters with the varied 
forms of religious or ethical skepticism. 

The term “ revelation,” as used by Dr. Hill, seems to include all that 
is progressively unveiled to consciousness in its contemplation of either 
the macrocosm or the microcosm, as giving knowledge of the unseen 
Source of both. The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, to which older 
writers restricted the term, are but a part of the revelation. If one pre- 
fers to say postulates of religion, rather than of revelation, he may 
bethink himself that religion is revelation. At least, religion is an effort 
to draw aside the veil, to trace back (religere) the seen to the unseen ; 
and its effort becomes achievement. We note here that Dr. Hill is not 
of those who hold that the improvement of theology requires its old 
vocabulary to be improved out of use, rather than into larger meanings. 
He is not hindered from calling Jesus “ our Lord,” because of those who 
have identified him under that name with the God of Moses, nor does 
he think it objectionable to speak of God as a person, lest some, like 
Emerson, should fail to distinguish personality from individuality. But 
in these cases no one can complain of uncertainty as to the writer’s 
meaning. 

There are, however, traces here of a mode of thought from which 
theistic writers seem to have moved onward. We are learning to speak 
of God as the Ground of Existence, rather than its First Cause. The 
human will, which Dr. Hill adduces as our type of Cause, operates ab 
extra; hence, to speak of God as the First Cause may suggest a falla- 
cious idea of his activity. An inadequate conception of the Divine 
immanency is prone to attach to it. This seems to lurk in what Dr. 
Hill says of “natural” forces and “secondary” causes, to be noted 
by and by. 

Dr. Hill points out, what Mr. Balfour has lately made so manifest, 
the “ cognitive leap” which thought must make in reaching the Infinite 
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from the finite, as indeed in reaching certainty in any thing. We are 
sure of our conclusion only as we are sure that the ultimate landing- 
place of rational thought cannot be in self-confusion. No antinomies of 
the thinking process can invalidate this fundamental postulate, seeing 
that “we find them in the simplest geometry and mechanics as truly as 
in the most abstruse metaphysics and theology.” It is not so clear that 
Dr. Hill’s account of the Infinite is fully consistent. It is, he truly says, 
not a negative, but a positive idea. But he describes it as that which 
surpasses, or is indefinitely extended beyond all limits. Now this seems 
to be positive only in name; in fact it is negative. Nor could the Infi- 
nite ever bea real object of knowledge, while forever retreating from our 
pursuit like Creusa’s shade, frustra comprensa. It would rather seem 
that this essentially negative conception presupposes, as Dr. E. Caird 
says, the really positive, in which the Infinite is conceived as ever with 
us, as the very basis of all being, the ground of all unity, the condition 
of all consciousness. This, after all, is nobly affirmed by Dr. Hill: “In 
a certain sense we have an omnipotence in ourselves in the very ability 
to apprehend that omnipotence exists.” Man “sees the Infinite, because 
he is partaker in the Infinite.” 

Some whose theological inquiries have left them in Ephraim’s condi- 
tion, “a cake not turned,” decry metaphysics, but respect mathematics 
as more “positive.” It is with the authority of a profound mathemati- 
cian that Dr. Hill summons those who deny the possibility of valid 
theological conclusions, to profess in consistency the same uncertainty 
and ignorance of the laws of geometry and algebra, of matter and 
motion. 

As regards ethics, Dr. Hill seems to exaggerate the undoubted defects 
of the Spencerian scheme in referring to it as “an absurd dream which 
fascinated me in my youth.” On the other hand, he is undoubtedly right 
in declaring that “there is no sound ethics except that which coincides 
with Christian ethics,” as personality only is substantial being, and 
men interrelated as persons are all personally related to the central and 
Divine Personality creating and sustaining all. These personal relations, 
human and divine, form the subject matter of ethics. In this view 
ethics and religion are essentially one, differing, as Mr. Muirhead points 
out, only as two views that may be taken of human conduct, or, as one 
might say, differing with the range of the moral environment to which 
we endeavor to adjust ourselves. With this, the true statement, as we 
think, reminiscences of an earlier view incongruously occur, as in a dis- 
crimination of “ethical instincts” from “religious instincts,” and a 
description of morality and religion as “two departments of human 
activity.” From such occasional vacillations of thought the most stal- 
wart are not exempt in a period of transition and progress. 

What Dr. Hill says of forgiveness may here be noted: “If the pun- 
ishment for sin consisted wholly in the natural effects of universal and 
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invariable law, no forgiveness would be possible,” either between men or 
of men by God (p. 159). But he tells us elsewhere that all life is sub- 
ject to conditions, moral and others, and is dependent upon compliance 
with these (p. 277). If, then, normal, that is, natural, conditions be 
maintained or restored, normal and natural effects must issue. Certainly 
there is room here for forgiveness, which is simply the restoring of right 
moral conditions, with their resulting natural effects. The word “ super- 
natural” rarely, if ever, occurs in the book, but there is a discrimination 
between the natural and the Divine which suggests that inadequacy in 
conceiving of God’s immanency which has been alluded to, e. g., “a 
system of divine rewards and punishments, independent of and supple- 
mentary to the natural effects of secondary causes.” Yet elsewhere but 
three “entities” are recognized —time, space and spirit ; force being 
regarded merely as a creation of spirit. This is not very far from Dr. 
Fairbairn’s recent dictum, “ nature is spirit.” Whatever inconsistency 
is here seems to mark an incomplete transition from former to recent 
ways of thinking, and the influence of such conceptions as “ first” and 
“ secondary ” causes, now at length discarded by theistic thought. 

For the vindication of intuitional ethics Dr. Hill appeals as cogently 
to zsthetics as for the vindication of theism to mathematics. Granting 
that the perception of utility sometimes leads to the perception of right, 
he regards utilitarianism, when followed exclusively, as leading out into 
“an infinite mist,” and determinism as simply a felo de se. These con- 
victions are especially forcible as being recantations of early opinions. 

There is a tonic vigor in Dr. Hill’s thought, which strikingly contrasts 
with the flabbiness whose “ shriek for intellectual liberty has become a 
maniac’s howl” (p. 203). His bracing chapter on the “Innocence and 
Sinfulness of Error,” deserves wide reading, and his counsel to cherish 
humility for the formation of sound opinions was never more needed 
than now. ‘“ We must remember,” he says, “that it is just as great a 
sin to let go old truth as to cling to old error.” The notion that the truth 
of to-day is to be outgrown to-morrow seems to him irrational “ antino- 
mianism.” The experience of some of his readers bears inward witness 
to his declaration, that “ Unitarian rhetoric in praise of liberty has been 
pushed to the extent of denying the value of law.” While heartily 
conceding the utmost claim for the service which the great Unitarian the- 
ologians and philanthropists have rendered to Christianity, few there are, 
if any, to whom Jesus is indeed Master, who will not find some phases 
of the history of Unitarianism corroborating Dr. Hill’s declaration, that 
it is ‘a mischievous business” to do anything to invalidate the testi- 
mony of Christian experience to the blessedness of faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


JAmEs M. Wurrton. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge. Radcliffe College Mon- 
ographs, No.7. By ANNA Boynton THompson. Ginn & Co. 1895. 


This monograph is the outcome of an ardent and scholarly study of 
all the philosophical writings of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Therefore, 
since modern commentators, like contemporary critics, have contented 
themselves, for the most part, with the study of the Grundlage, it is evi- 
dent that the conception of Fichte’s genius, which is here presented and 
justified, is a really fresh one. But, as Professor Royce says, in his 
introduction to the book, Miss Thompson’s work is more than interpreta- 
tive, it is “as independent and original, within the limits possible in an 
expository essay, as it is devoted and painstaking.” The author has 
desired only to give a clear and forcible presentation of Fichte’s system, 
but, partly through the reaction of her own thought upon the doctrine 
she studies, partly through the virility and the directness of her style, 
she gains a power which is her own, not Fichte’s, over the convictions of 
the reader. 

Miss Thompson’s method is in general the interpretation of the earlier 
by the later works, yet she holds, as her title indicates, that Fichte was 
right in his unheeded asseveration that his early philosophy was never 
abandoned, and that the later treatises are only restatements of prin- 
ciples contained in the very earliest of them: so she insists that the 
Unabhiingige Thitigkeit of the Grundlage is the parallel of the God 
of the Anweisung and the Freedom of the Sittlichkeit; and that the 
Anstoss of the Grundlage is the correlate of Law in the later works. 
This real unity of the system is indicated to the writer of this review, 
who knows only the Grundlage, the Bestimmung and the Anweisung, 
by the conformity of Miss Thompson’s summary of all the works with 
the essential doctrine of the three just named. 

The account of the stages of Fichte’s progress is an admirable state- 
ment of the fundamental positions of idealism. Like every other 
idealist, Fichte gained his philosophy, not by a mystical absorption in 
metaphysical subtleties, but by the empirical observation that “in the 
known sense-world, the stuff of every object shows itself to be ego-stuff” 
(p- 6). Since, further, “the world of spirit, even more obviously 
than the world of sense, admits no proof of reality except the ego’s 
proof,” it follows that “wherever we turn . . . we find only the Ego; 
we cannot escape its activity, we cannot flee from its presence. If we 
seek the uttermost parts of the world it is there; if we ascend up into 
heaven it is there. Everywhere we find self, the affections, the activity, 
the products of self” (p. 8). 

The absoluteness of the ego follows from this universality of it, and 
freedom “ follows closely and inevitably from its absoluteness.” But 
the same keen observation which has led to this assertion of an absolute 
ego, shows another and apparently a contradictory characteristic of con- 
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sciousness, which is what it is necessarily and without its conscious will. 
The very conclusion to the freedom of the ego is an inference according 
to necessary and inevitable laws of thought. The only escape from this 
paradox, the only reconciliation of freedom and necessity, is the con- 
ception of freedom choosing to become law, of “law which can find 
concrete expression only in the substance of a free will,” in other words, 
the conception of Holy Law ora God of Love (p. 16). 

But these expressions must not lead the student to suppose that Fichte’s 
Absolute is a personal consciousness. On the other hand, “there is no 
universal consciousness” (p. 46) ; “the Divine Will exists only asa con- 
ception of the mind” (p. 31); “God is the subconscious power which 
flows forth in the form of consciousness, as man” (p. 87). The 
moral bearing of this doctrine is believed to “ put upon . . . the indi- 
vidual the most tremendous responsibility conceivable, . . . not for him- 
self alone, but for God” (p. 90). The ontological inference is, as has 
been shown already, the treatment of the sense-world as “the exter- 
nalization of the ego” (p. 42). 

Miss Thompson has drunk so deeply of Fichte that the criticism upon 
her work resolves itself into a criticism upon his system, a regret that 
she has not seen fit to question any of his conclusions. One of the 
greatest merits of her interpretation is its clear grasp of the fact which 
has eluded many of the critics, that Fichte, even in the most deeply 
religious of his writings, never admits the existence of a personal Abso- 
lute. But Miss Thompson never suggests the impossibility of this position 
in a system whose foundation-stone is the absoluteness of consciousness ; 
she does not remark that the doctrine gains its moral effectiveness from 
the illicit implication of a personal Absolute contained in references like 
that to “the all-encompassing love of God.” Finally, the author never 
sees what Hegel clearly saw, what, by her own showing, the later works 
as well as the Grundlage reveal, that Fichte, despite his onslaught upon 
it, virtually retains the Ding-an-sich. For surely, even if the Anstoss 
be identified with a law which is wholly in consciousness, the sub-con- 
scious Power which “ appears in each man . . . pressing on to 4 fuller 
assertion of itself,” is virtually distinguished from the individuals which 
are said to manifest it, and is therefore, like every Unconscious or Sub- 
conscious Absolute, really a Not-conscious. 

Miss Thompson also reproduces, without comment, the inconsistencies 
of Fichte’s individualism. In the effort to avoid realism, Fichte says, 
over and over again, that his Absolute is merely “logical reality.” In 
so far as “logical” means “ pertaining to thought” or “ conscious,” 
this is of course true. But Fichte goes on to identify logical reality with 
merely individual reality (pp. 18, 31, 87), and this is an unwarranted 
inference. 

An Appendix of more than a hundred closely-printed pages substan- 
tiates every important position of the monograph, by quotations from all 
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the principal works of Fichte, with an outline of his most forcible pre- 
sentations of the doctrine in question. The combination of quotation 
and comment is a marvel of scholarship and good judgment. A table 
containing the varying expressions, in the different treatises, for “ the 
two spheres . . . commonly called God and . . . the empirical world,” 
will be of especial use to the student. Indeed, it is safe to say that no 
one can now afford to undertake the serious study of Fichte’s philosophy 
without the expository and the philological assistance of this book. 


Mary Wuiron CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The Religious System of China; Its Ancient Forms, Evolution, History 
and Present Aspect, Manners, Customs and Social Institutions connected 
therewith. By J.J. M. De Groot, Ph.D. Vols. I. and II. E. J. Brill, 
Leyden. 


It is not often that we see a title like this, and it is equally rare 
to find an author who has the faith and courage to undertake such a 
task as is involved in this comprehensive heading. The expectations 
raised by it are not disappointed. England has reason to be proud of 
Professor Legge’s “ Chinese Classics,” America of Samuel Johnson’s 
“ Oriental Religions,” and Holland has now furnished a scholar who will 
take as high rank as either, for this is a very remarkable work. We have 
had plenty of “sketches” and “ outlines” of the religions of China. It 
is about time that we should be favored with something solid and reli- 
able. True, the sight of these magnificent folios will appall fainthearted 
readers, and if these two prove so deterrent, what will be the effect of 
the information that five more of equal size will be needed to complete 
Mr. De Groot’s plan? If, however, the reader will be brave enough to 
make a good beginning and persevering enough to keep on, he will find 
these big volumes full of interest and obtain a more thorough under- 
standing of the religious systems of China than can be derived from any 
other books obtainable. The task Mr. De Groot has set himself is stu- 
pendous, but he has unusual qualifications for it, and he looks forward 
confidently to the completion of his labors. If his readers can only 
catch his spirit, they will acquire a thoroughness of inestimable value to 
them as students. 

Mr. De Groot knows that books cannot convey everything, and that it 
is impossible to understand, or to estimate the value of any man’s religion, 
unless you see what he does as well as hear what he says. Therefore, 
in addition to valuable translations from the best Chinese authors, he has 
given us very fine illustrations of the apparatus employed in the various 
cults from the earliest times until to-day. These two volumes are devoted 
to an exhaustive account of the “ Disposal of the Dead.” Some will 
regard this as rather too much space given to such a gruesome subject: 
but these pages are not designed to amuse young people at entertain- 
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ments, or to cheer the fireside on winter evenings. Ancestor Worship 
is one of the most ancient and most important institutions of which we 
possess adequate information, and it is the substance of the good China- 
man’s faith and practice from his cradle to his grave. Nowhere else in 
the world has the ritual of this worship been so fully elaborated and 
carried out at such enormous cost as in China. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it is the influence of this system which through millenniums 
has preserved the Chinese nation from dissolution. It is and has always 
been the state religion and the home religion. No Chinaman ever relin- 
quishes it entirely — or, if rare cases of the kind exist, they excite the 
detestation of the mass of the people. 

There is then good reason for furnishing students of religion with a 
complete exposition of Ancestor Worship as practiced in the most popu- 
lous empire on the earth. Mr. De Groot will be condemned by some 
for dealing so minutely and fully with what seem to be unimportant de- 
tails, but he knows that it is not possible to be too careful when we are 
to fit together the wondrous mosaic of an ancient and complex religious 
system. The study of the world’s religions has thus far absorbed com- 
paratively little time or money, while the results have been of very great 
value. Certainly it is of far greater importance to obtain a thorough 
acquaintance with the religious beliefs of the four hundred millions who 
are living a fortnight’s journey from us, than to waste years at Mahatma 
hunting. Mr. De Groot well says: ‘‘The present religious system of 
the Chinese nation has never been made a subject of serious study, 
neither has a picture ever been drawn of the Rites, Ceremonies, Rules 
of Conduct and Discipline which are virtually practiced by the people, 
nor have the ideas and doctrines which enforce them ever been sketched 
on an elaborate scale. Sinologists have never taken any serious pains to 
penetrate into the intimate religious life of the nation. Therefore, it 
cannot be a matter of wonder that the scanty existing works which aspire 
at exhibiting the Religious System as a whole, are simply pictures 
patched together from insufficient material, giving but a very poor like- 
ness of the original, nay, sometimes even a caricature.” This may seem 
rather severe criticism, but it is true. 

Mr. De Groot is not a biased advocate of any ism, nor a shallow 
“ globe-trotter.” A thorough student who studies in genuine scientific 
fashion, he possesses the rare gift of seeing things as they are, and the 
ability to tell us what he has seen. He modestly says that he has simply 
“made an attempt to depict the Chinese religion as it is really practiced 
by the nation, to sketch on a broad scale its influence on domestic and 
social life.” For years he lived on Chinese soil for no other purpose than 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the religion of the people. Dwelling 
in close contact with them, periodically joining their family circles and 
spending much time in their monasteries and temples, he had abun- 


dant opportunities to gather a rich harvest of scientific material in an 
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extensive and hitherto little explored field. He made the most of his 
opportunities and laid under contribution “ priests of every sect, exor- 
cists, necromancers, men of letters, professors of geomancy, in short, who- 
ever might be presumed to stand in any relation with religion.” In 
addition to constant consultation of these experts, Mr. De Groot col- 
lected and translated large numbers of books, tracts and manuscripts, 
thus bringing light from every quarter to elucidate his subject. 

The result of this toil is eminently satisfactory. The influence of 
religion upon priests, officials and people is made clearer to us than ever 
before. In China “religious ideas and usages pervade social life to its 
inmost recesses ; they are the backbone of the manners and customs, of 
the domestic and political institutions of the nation, and to a large extent 
of its legislation.” Whoever is acquainted with the religion of a coun- 
try knows its people, and only such a one is competent to conduct any 
important intercourse with them. How thoroughly Mr. De Groot has 
done his work may be inferred even from a few items from the Contents 
of these volumes. Take, for example, such headings as “Calling Back 
the Soul;” “ Placing Precious Objects in the Mouth of the Dead ;” 
“Usages Prompted by the Belief in a Resurrection ;” “The Grave as 
the Dwelling of the Soul; ” “Grave Altars and Temples ;” ‘“ Contact 
with Mourning Hurtful to Men and Gods; ” “ Fasting for the Dead ; ”’ 
“Sacrificing Valueless Counterfeits to the Dead;” “Sacrifice of Hu- 
man Beings at Burials ;” “ Burying Human Effigies with the Dead and 
placing Stone Images upon their Tombs.” Mr. De Groot’s work will 
throw much helpful light upon the origin of worship, the doctrine of sac- 
rifice, the development of the belief in immortality, and other important 
subjects. Students of the Hebrew, Hindoo and other religions will find 
much to interest them here. Suggestive analogies and hints of connec- 
tion between widely diverse systems will be found in abundance. 

It should be mentioned that the fine illustrations in this work have all 
been reproduced from photographs made by the author himself when in 
China, or from objects collected by him and taken to Europe. Many of 
these plates are exquisite works of art. As modern nations are not too 
much addicted to the practice of assisting students, the generosity of the 
Dutch government should be recognized and credit given it for the pro- 
tection and aid it afforded Mr. De Groot during his residence in the Far 
East. It is believed that only two copies of these volumes are at present 
to be found in America. It is to be hoped that a few more copies may 
find their way to the libraries of Oriental students here, and thus fulfill 
the modest wish of the author that his prolonged labors may “ prove 
useful to science as a leaf in the great book of human life.”’ 


F. Huserty JAMEs. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. Von J. WELLHAUSEN. Ss. vi, 

342. Berlin. 

Of a German prince, quite forgotten to-day, but noted for his whimsi- 
cality, it used to be said that in his case there were three possibilities, 
where with other men there were only two: “ Either he comes, or he 
comes not, or he yet comes (kommt doch)!” Thus have we fared with 
this book. The “Geschichte Israels,’ Bd. I., awakened the liveliest 
hopes ; the “ Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels ” frustrated them, and 
now we receive at length what we had hardly ventured still to hope 
for. A work by Julius Wellhausen never comes too late; we receive it 
the more joyfully the longer we have been obliged to wait for it. The 
expression of a certain disappointment may not, indeed, be suppressed. 
In the “ Abriss der Geschichte Israels und Juda,”? reprinted from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, much was given us, and we longed for more, 
much more. Now this new work, in its first part, simply lays that 
“ Abriss” for foundation, and repeats it in entirety. Many things are 
altered, something is omitted, and much is added; but the scale of the 
historie picture has remained the same, and we have here only a 
“Sketch,” not a fully developed exposition. He will be most disap- 
pointed who expects to find controverted points discussed, and judgment 
defended against judgment. No one is farther from this procedure 
than Professor Wellhausen; yet no one, in this field, has a greater right 
to present his results without defense, even without reasons. It will 
always be profitable for the expert to find out for himself the reasons 
for this critic’s views, and the layman cannot find a more trustworthy 
guide. 

What has been added to the text of the “Sketch” is by no means to 
be lightly esteemed. Some 90 pages of that correspond to 145 here, 
the increase being more than one half of the original matter. The bulk 
of this increase is at the beginning and the end. Pp. 1-9 give a fine 
sketch of the geography and ethnology of Palestine; pp. 106-119 the 
entirely new section on “The Jews in Exile,” which the New Worip 
offered its readers in December, 1893, a year before the appearance of 
the book ; and the ensuing pages give the important sections on “The 
Return” and “The Law” in a likewise entirely new revision, more than 
twice as long as the earlier form. What has been added in the middle 
part of the book serves mainly to give a lively picture of the greatest 
events in a more detailed narrative. Thus Deborah’s battle and the 
Danites’ expedition, Gideon and Abimelech, David and Solomon, Ahab 
and Jehu are much more fully treated than before ; while these are 
paragraphs of brilliant exposition and extraordinary freshness, they do 
not alter the general view at all. More important is the enlarged expo- 
sition (pp. 28-32) of the transition to agriculture, the absorption of the 
Canaanites, and the Baal-worship of Israel. Special reference should 

1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, I. Berlin : 1884. 
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be made to the long note (pp. 9 £.) on the chronology, which is full of 
precious hints ; highly satisfactory is the favorable judgment on David 
which Professor Wellhausen gives (p. 39) in connection with the fine 
translation of the lament over Saul and Jonathan, which is held to be 
genuine. The most significant alterations of view we may discover from 
a few, in part very slight, strokes. On p. 11 all details on the exodus 
from Egypt have been removed; on p. 15, with the words, “at the 
instance of the priest of Midian,” the last sign of agreement with the 
so-called “ Kenite hypothesis” disappears, and hardly to advantage ; 
on p. 17, from the passage, “whatever Jehovah may have been con- 
ceived to be in his essential nature — God of the thunderstorm or 
the like,” the italicized words are omitted ; in the place of these a note 
explains the etymology of the name, “He passes through the air or He 
breathes,” as quite transparent. In the treatment of the older prophets 
a slight change is seen: Wellhausen appears now to incline somewhat 
more to consider them only as heralds of misfortune. The abbreviation 
and essential transformation of the paragraph on Messianic prophecy 
(p. 77) points this way. But (p. 89) in a new passage, Is. ix. 1-6 and 
xi. ff. are credited to Isaiah, and vi. 13 would seem to be interpreted in 
a favorable sense, while vii. 14 and (with entire justification) ii. 2-4 no 
longer find application. Isaiah xviii. also seems to inspire no confidence 
in Professor Wellhausen ; the whole fine paragraph concerning it is elided 
from p. 85. Ina longer note Professor Wellhausen approves Professor 
Duhm’s opinion that the passages Is. xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, lii. 13- 
liii. 12, did not proceed from the Second Isaiah. His view of these 
passages is directly opposed, however, to Dr. Duhm’s, so that the latter 
will have little reason to rejoice over the agreement ; but it is so much the 
harder now to comprehend why they should proceed from another hand. 
Space fails to cite more details, but some desiderata for later editions 
may be mentioned. Here, as earlier, King Joahaz of Judah is entirely 
lacking ; on p. 61 “ Tannur,” and on p. 67 “ Kadeschen ” are employed 
without explanation ; in the case of many literal quotations we miss the 
data concerning the author and the place. Professor Wellhausen’s 
essay on “ The Return of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity” 
(Gottingen, “Gelehrte Nachrichten,” 1895, Heft 2) gives assurance that 
the next edition will take heed of Van Hoonacker’s and Koster’s views 
on the time of the Restoration. 

Professor Wellhausen has followed an entirely different course from 
that of the first half of his book (the history of Israel to Nehemiah), in 
the second from Nehemiah to 70 a. p. Here we have not the “ Sketch ” 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica, pp. 419 ff. (not in the German edi- 
tion), but entirely new, and far more detailed work. I refrain from 
comment on this part, not only because space forbids, but also because I 
feel myself here only a learner. Not easily will any one resist the 
charm of the brilliant, rushing narrative; the playful allusions, inserted 
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here and there, always hit the nail on the head. But it would be an 
injustice not to refer especially to the noble twenty-third chapter, on 
“The Gospel.” We enter here a field where every mature Chris- 
tian maintains his own self-acquired standpoint, and if anywhere than 
here the word of the poetess Annette von Droste applies, Wer wird sein 
Blut mit fremden Ichor tiiuschen? It was entirely for the author to 
determine how far in this historical work he would introduce the reader 
to his own individual belief in Jesus Christ. But as this exposition has 
lately been cited as an “awful example” of the substitution of a hero- 
cult for Christian faith, the conviction may here be expressed that 
innumerable representatives of high-church orthodoxy are far from 
showing as much warmth and depth of religious feeling as is here 
exhibited, and that no thoughtful Christian can read this work without 
profit. 


Kart Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


The Sceptics of the Old Testament: Job, Koheleth, Agur. By E. J. 
Ditton. 8vo, pp. xvi, 280. London: Isbister & Co. 1895. 


Every attempt to make such works as Job and Koheleth intelligible is 
welcome, and Mr. Dillon has done well to present Dr. Bickell’s results 
in English dress. To have Job in good rhythmical form, with some 
purification of the text, is a great gain, and a rearrangement of Koheleth 
will at least direct attention to the relation of its ideas one to another. 
Dr. Bickell’s results are, however, not to be taken as final; his theory 
of rhythmical form is only one of a number that are now appealing to 
the public. Of these it may be said that all attempts to discover metre 
in Hebrew poetry have failed, and that, while rhythm and strophe do 
exist, it is difficult, if not impossible, to impress strict rules on them ; 
those scholars who insist on stringency obtain it by very free changes of 
text-words and transpositions of clauses and lines. Dr. Bickell has not 
wholly escaped the dangers attendant on pressing a theory. While he 
rightly lays stress on rhythm rather than on metre, he takes undue lib- 
erties with the texts of Job and Proverbs, changing the order of words 
and ciauses for the purpose of gaining the requisite number of words in 
a line, and of establishing in unbroken sequence his strophe of two or 
four lines. He has done good service by his editions of the Books of 
Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, but in many cases his constructions rest 
on little more than his personal feeling or the demands of his theory ; 
and, in common with not a few other scholars, he sometimes allows too 
much weight to the Greek version. Mr. Dillon errs in adopting Dr. 
Bickell’s results as if they were accepted conclusions of Biblical exegeti- 
eal science. In Job iii. the changes of order made by Dr. Bickell, 
purely according to the fancied demands of the strophic arrangement, 
are almost as numerous as the lines. On the other hand, strangely 
enough, he puts into the mouth of Joba part of ch. xxviii. which is 
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a calm philosophic discourse on the source of wisdom, and fits in badly 
with the sufferer’s agonized appeals. 

Dr. Bickell’s attempt to reconstruct Koheleth, ingenious as it is, can- 
not be called satisfactory. There may, indeed, have been derangement 
of the material ; the possibility of derangement seems to be shown by 
the Greek text of Ben-Sira, in which several chapters have been dis- 
placed. Whether Ecclesiastes was written in book-form and some leaves, 
becoming detached, were afterwards inserted in the wrong place, may 
be doubtful ; but this particular hypothesis is not essential to the general 
supposition of displacement. The real problem is to find some sort of 
concinnity in the book, and here there is great room for arbitrary deal- 
ing. When one is determined to make logical order, and has before him 
a text full of scribal errors, interpolations and displacements, the possi- 
bilities of emendation are endless, and the fever of emendation rages 
more and more. Dr. Bickell places Eccles. v. 10-17 after ii. 11; yet 
to many it may appear that this citation of a particular example is out 
of place in the general argument of ch. ii. He gathers into one section 
all references to kings, in another all exhortations to enjoy life ; there is 
of course a question whether this sort of arrangement is probable in an 
early Jewish book on the philosophy of life. The extent of the sayings 
of the somewhat misty ‘“‘ Agur” of Prov. xxx. is also doubtful; it is not 
improbable that only v. 2-4 belong to him, and not the fowr-groups in 
the chapter. 

That the works here treated are skeptical, has long been held, and it is 
obvious that to many of their sayings there are parallels in Greek, 
Indian and other literatures. But it is hardly probable that they were 
influenced, as Mr. Dillon thinks, by Buddhist works ; Buddhist influence 
in Palestine and Egypt at that time has not been proved. The resem- 
blances in question may be in great part accounted for by similarity of 
circumstances ; thoughtful men (and probably many who had no claim 
to be called philosophers) have at various times and in various places 
observed the vanities and evils of life ; and in Egypt and Palestine there 
was an atmosphere of Greek philosophy. Mr. Dillon speaks of the 
skepticism of Job and Koheleth with a certain tone of exultation, saying, 
with the Shades in Isa. xiv.: Art thou become like unto us? But, in 
reality, there is nothing astounding in their position. They question the 
moral order of the world, as many men of their time no doubt did; 
because they were Jews they did not cease to be thinkers. The interest 
for us lies in the way in which they treat the problems they have to face, 
Job struggling to put himself in relation with God, Koheleth accepting 
the conditions of life with placid conviction. Neither of these books 
affected the immediately following course of Jewish and Christian the- 
ology ; both are now coming to their rights as powerful exponents of 
certain conceptions of life. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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A History of the Hebrews. By R. Kirret, Ordinary Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Breslau. In two volumes, Vol. I. Translated 
by John Taylor, D. Litt.. M. A. Pp. xvi, 311. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1895. 

The first volume of Professor Kittel’s History of the Hebrews 
appeared in German in 1888. It deals with the analysis of the sources 
of old Israelite history, that is to say, mainly of the Hexateuch, and 
with the history itself down to the death of Joshua. Not much per- 
haps has been added to our knowledge of the subject in the interval 
separating the appearance of the original from the appearance of the 
translation, but during the same period public opinion has made rapid 
progress. Professor Kittel now appears before the English-speaking 
world as representing not an advanced point of view, but the irreducible 
minimum that the higher ¢riticism demands. This certainly amounts 
to a good deal. Wellhausen’s analysis of the Hexateuch is in the main 
confirmed. P,D, J and E, with the various algebraic symbols denoting 
a still more minute decomposition of those documents, are assigned their 
places with the calm assurance of a chemical demonstration. The patri- 
archs are treated for the most part as a Greek historian might treat 
Hellen, olus and Ion, and the stories about them are interpreted as 
relating not to the fortunes of individuals, but to the movements of 
tribes. The Tabernacle and its elaborate ritual are an immense anachro- 
nism. For a correct general view of the Conquest we must go first of all 
to Judges i., not to Joshua. Deuteronomy dates from the reign of 
Josiah ; the Elohistic and Yahwistic narratives from some time after 900 
B. C. It may be observed that Professor Kittel uses no single argument 
that would lose its foree were Moses proved to have had the same com- 
mand of literary material as “General” Booth. For all we learn to 
the contrary in these pages he might have written a work as long as the 
Pentateuch or even longer. We believe that he did not write it simply 
because we have reason to think that several other people wrote it several 
hundred years after his time. As for the evidence from the monuments, 
about which such a pother has been made, all of it is quite familiar to 
the higher critics, and some of it was discovered by one of the most 
advanced among them, E. Meyer, without in the least disturbing their 
convictions. , 

Professor Kittel differs most from the advanced school — the only 
school not traditionalist that is known outside Germany — in the date he 
assigns to the Priestly code and the accompanying Priestly narrative, 
now generally known as P. He assigns the most essential part of it to 
a period much earlier than Deuteronomy, to the reign of Hezekiah. At 
the same time he is disposed to admit that its prescriptions were in some 
most important respects of a rather platonic character, and that they 
were not carried into effect until after the Return from Babylon. It 
seems to me that while no very convincing reasons are put forward on 
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behalf of this view, there are two decisive reasons for rejecting it. In 
the first place the evidence on which Professor Kittel himself relies as 
proving that the Book of the Law found by Hilkiah contained no more 
than the Deuteronomic legislation, proves equally that Hilkiah knew of 
no other law. Willful concealment of another document cannot be ad- 
mitted if only because such reticence would have been without a motive ; 
the Levitical law is still more favorable to the pretensions of the Tem- 
ple priesthood than the Deuteronomic law, which expressly declares that 
any Levite may minister at least temporarily in the sanctuary of Jeru- 
salem. We know from Malachi ii. 4 ff. that down toa date shortly 
before the arrival of Ezra, there was, at least in theory, no difference 
between priests and Levites. In the second place, the narrative portion 
of P is full of monstrous and deliberate fictions, without parallel in the 
graceful legendary narratives of J and E, but with copious parallels in 
the indisputably late and artificial narratives of the post-exilian priestly 
chronicle, as also in the concluding episode of Judges. 

Out of the scanty materials at his disposition Professor Kittel has put 
together a narrative much less interesting than the Biblical story, and 
with hardly more claim to scientific solidity. He neither throws nor 
professes to throw any light on the central problem of Hebrew religion. 
We must, he thinks, be content with the bare statement that Yahweh 
revealed himself to Moses. 

The book is written in a clear, simple style, which has been rendered 
by Dr. Taylor into fairly equivalent English. It may be recommended 
as containing much useful information not otherwise easily accessible to 
the English reader. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offenbarungsreligion auf ihrer vor- 
christlichen Entwickelungsstufe dargestellt von D. HERMANN SCHULTZ. 
Fiinfte villig umgearbeitete Auflage. 8vo, pp. vi, 650. Gittingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht. 1896. 


The fifth issue of Dr. Schultz’ work is substantially identical with 
the fourth (noticed in the New Wor.p of September, 1893), but has a 
number of small changes for the better. Certain points no longer in 
dispute are omitted, and there is a general advance towards the positions 
of the current criticism. The indefinite and misleading terms “ Mosaic 
period” and “ Levitical period” are retained, but are more exactly 
defined ; thus, for example, the fourth issue says that a clear and positive 
doctrine of the resurrection appears for the first time in the Levitical 
period, and the fifth substitutes “‘Maccabean” for “ Levitical.” A 
more noteworthy alteration of phraseology occurs on page 595, where 
the earlier statement was: “It is only in the Levitical period, when the 
people is going from bad to worse, that the prophets see that . . . a new 
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judgment is inevitable;” here the sentence runs: “And when the 
prophecy of the Levitical period must again preach the judgment, it no 
longer supposes that Israel must again die.” The significant fact is the 
omission of the words which declare that the post-exilian period is one 
of continuous decadence. This view is not wholly given up in the 
revised issue, but it is not so strongly insisted on as before ; it is an erro- 
neous conception of the history which, it is to be hoped, will disappear 
from this and all similar works. But it is not only the section on “ par- 
ticularism ” that needs to be rewritten — the whole book should be recast 
from the point of view of general religious history, and Israel should be 
treated as a member of the community of nations. Such a treatment 
would give greater value to Dr. Schultz’ admirable collection of mate- 
rial, by bringing out the orderly growth of the religious system which 
furnished not only the faith of Israel, but also the basis of Christianity. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp Untversiry. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy. By the Rev. 
S. R. Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xev, 434. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 

The wise master builders of the series of International Critical Com- 
mentaries have laid a worthy foundation for their structire in this 
volume. Their undertaking marks nothing less than an epoch, the epoch 
when English and American exegetical scholarship can at last declare 
its independence of German and Continental erudition, and prove itself 
to the full as scholarly and as untrammeled in the interests of biblical 
science as the commentaries of the Continent, edited and reédited by 
successive authorities. The English-speaking world is late in reaching 
the point where both the scholarship to execute this work and the in- 
telligent and open-minded public to receive it, are at hand; but the 
gratifying success of Canon Driver’s noble Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment Literature is one of many signs that both conditions are now 
fulfilled. 

The form of the book is very happily chosen. Instead of the solid 
mass of detailed comment exhibited, e. g., in Dillmann, so condensed 
and abbreviated as to be unintelligible to the inexperienced reader, the 
commentary before us presents an agreeable appearance to the eye, and, 
while not less critical or scholarly than the German, is so arranged as 
really to permit of consecutive reading. The more detailed discussions 
are thrown into paragraphs in smaller type, while those requiring a tech- 
nical knowledge of textual criticism and familiarity with Hebrew and 
the cognates form practically a second commentary in small type at the 
foot of the page. Such abbreviations as are used are intelligible, and of 
the briefest form; the designation of chapters by Arabic numerals, and 
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verses by smaller “superior” numerals in the same type is specially 
commendable. The style is succinct and clear, the net result being a 
page disencumbered of the masses of parentheses, references, citations, 
lists of authorities and other paraphernalia of the critical commentator 
so discouraging to the novice. We have a readable book, and at the 
same time a truly scientific and scholarly commentary. 

As to Canon Driver’s position on the disputed points of criticism and 
interpretation, it is needless to say that the method and results of modern 
biblical science are completely dominant, although sufficient attention 
is bestowed upon purely traditional views to briefly summarize the 
arguments which have to-day practically dismissed them from serious 
consideration among scholars. Somewhat more space is given in the 
Introduction to the demonstration that Deuteronomy must be regarded 
as “the prophetic reformulation (in the time either of Manasseh or 
Josiah), and adaptation to new needs, of an older legislation,” than would 
be the case if the public addressed were familiar with the accepted 
modern view, or if there were not on the part of a certain school of 
apologists a rule-or-ruin attempt to make out that Deuteronomy is either 
Mosaic in their partisan sense of the word, or “a forgery.” But it 
would be impossible to find more kindly, more judicious, more truly 
“conservative ” hands than Dr. Driver’s for the delicate task of accom- 
plishing the necessary transition in the public mind. From time to time 
the critic will even be disposed to think there is some reason for the 
friendly complaint of Professor Cheyne, and to believe that Professor 
Driver sometimes carefully weighs the critical evidence versus the tra- 
ditional authority, reaches his conclusion — and then takes off ten per 
cent for safety! If the fault be there, at least we must call it a fault in 
the right direction ; but its explanation can only be the genuine modesty 
of one who feels the responsibility of his position of leadership more 
keenly than he realizes the trustworthiness of his own conclusions as 
against a mass of assertion. 

The tendency to halt a little short of the point to which his own 
arguments must seemingly carry him appears, to our mind, in the some- 
what hesitating verdict of the Introduction, pp. lxii-Ixxvii, in favor of 
attributing the greater part of what has been called the “historical in- 
troduction” (chs. i-iii.) to the writer of chs. v-xxvi., xxviii. We 
coincide with Dr. Driver in the judgment that the theories of Dill- 
mann, Westphal and Oettli as to iv. 1-40 and the specified parts of xxix.— 
xxxii. are “intrinsically improbable.” On the other hand, Dr. Driver’s 
attempt to get along with merely a D! and a D,? attributing to the latter 
iii. 14-17; iv. 29-31, 41-43, 44-49; xxvii. 1-4, 7°-8, 11-13 (14-26) ; 
xxix. 9-28 (10-29) ; xxx. 1-10; xxxi. 16-22, 28-30; (xxxii. 1-43, 
44); xxxiv. 11, 12,— in other words and speaking generally, a theory 
of occasional redactional interpolation, does not seem to us at all adequate 
to account for the very complicated phenomena of the text. Deuter- 
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onomy, before it became part of our Pentateuch, certainly passed through 
a long and eventful history, the marks of which are easier to discover 
than to interpret. It seems, however, more reasonable to recognize the 
apparent fact of its huge double envelope of two introductions and two 
appendices (apart from the J E P material at beginning and end), even 
if iv. 1-40 and parts of xxix.—xxxi. take their place (as, in our judgment, 
their language and style give some reason to believe they should) with 
that class of Deuteronomic redactional additions of the very latest period 
abundantly illustrated in the succeeding historical books. This D* is an 
indispensable quantity, however reluctant the critic may be to burden 
his theory with an extra numeral. As the cementer of the two envelopes 
of Deuteronomy, D* and D,? it is natural that the language of D® should 
be largely derived from the surrounding material ; but his thought and 
to some extent his vocabulary as well seem to show influences as late 
even as the priestly literature. (Note, e. g., the praise of the Torah in 
iv. 6-8 as Israel’s supreme distinction over against idolatrous nations 
which boast their rival philosophies ; see also Dr. Driver’s own discussion, 
p- 321, of the phrase in xxix. 6, “that ye may know that I am Jeho- 
vah.”’) 

Again, one cannot but feel that the language used on p. 213 permits 
unwarrantable inferences. Doubtless we may suppose anything we like 
as to the “fears and doubts” which might have occupied the mind of 
Samuel when Saul was made king. In fact the “second narrative” of 
the establishment of the monarchy (1 Sam. vii. 2-17; viii.; x. 17-27; 
xii. — probably E), unquestionably represents that Samuel as “ judge,” 
i. e. supreme ruler, of all Israel, reluctantly laid down his office after 
having brought the nation to a condition of unexampled independence 
and prosperity, and in his speech of abdication pointed out the evils and 
dangers to which the people by their foolish and perverse demand for a 
king had exposed themselves. But, so far as concerns the attitude and 
disposition of Samuel toward the “ great constitutional innovation,” it 
is hard to conceive a more absolute contradiction to “the older nar- 
rative” (1 Sam. ix. 1-x. 16, 27°; xi. 1-11, 15; xiii., xiv. — prabably 
J), wherein Samuel, an obscure village “seer,” gladly seizes a chance 
opportunity secretly to anoint to kingship a stranger whom Yahweh has 
revealed to him as destined savior of Israel from its condition of deepest 
servitude and ignominy. “ Fears and doubts” are just the sentiments 
which did not characterize Samuel’s disposition toward the inauguration 
of the kingship, if we take the unequivocal testimony of “the older 
narrative.” On the contrary, his one supreme distinction is that, how- 
ever others might hesitate or doubt as to the true course, he saw clearly 
and acted decisively —nay, as by divine revelation. This testimony of 
‘‘ the older narrative ” is now admitted by practically all critical authori- 
ties as alone worthy of credence on the point in question. The directly 
opposite representation of Samuel’s position and attitude toward the 
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“ great constitutional innovation” given in the “second narrative,” is 
simply wnhistorical, and, unless we greatly err, Professor Driver is in 
accord on this point with the general verdict of criticism. To say of 
the second narrative under these circumstances (p. 213) that while “ it 
cannot be regarded as containing the ipsissima verba of either Samuel 
or the people, it rather gives expression to the fears and doubts which 
Samuel, no doubt, in view of a great constitutional innovation, actually 
felt,” seems to us such an understatement of the case as might fairly be 
charged with misleading the reader. Professor Driver’s anxiety to say 
the utmost that can be said in favor of the historicity of the second 
narrative leads him — as we think —in this exceptional instance unin- 
tentionally to blind the uninformed reader to the true relation of the 
“second narrative” to its predecessor — a very significant and important 
fact of biblical literature. It would surely be nothing strange if from 
this paragraph the reader inferred that in Professor Driver’s judgment 
there was ground for justifying the representation of the “ second nar- 
rative,” that Samuel, instead of being the originator and foremost mover 
of the “ constitutional innovation,” was in reality its foremost if not its 
only opponent. May we not see in future editions some word or clause 
to guard against this misconstruction of Professor Driver’s real view ? 

The desire to smooth the way for unready or unwilling feet appears 
to us to lead our author again too far on p. 229, where the language 
might easily be misconstrued into indorsement of an unjustifiable mode 
of interpretation of prophecy. What he says of the “included refer- 
ence” in Deut. xviii. 18 to “the ideal Prophet, who should be ‘like’ 
Moses in a preéminent degree,” is true, but to avoid misconstruction, it 
should be accompanied by some statement to the effect that while we 
may rightly include this reference, the text affords no ground for sup- 
posing the writer to have intended it. 

On p. 98 Professor Driver says: “The Jebusites are well known as 
the tribe whose stronghold was the fortress Jebus, afterwards Jerusa- 
lem (Josh. xviii. 28; Jud. i. 21; 2 Sam. v. 6 a/.”). The passages which 
lend countenance to the formerly accepted view that the name Jerusalem 
was a substitute for “ Jebus,” as the earlier name, are few (Josh. xviii. 
28 P, and Jud. xix. 10 f.), and either late, or late-edited. Since the 
discovery of the name Uru-salim on the Tel-el-Amarna tablets of the 
fifteenth century B. C. it may well seem doubtful whether this rare 
occurrence — offset as it is by “Jerusalem” in the earliest passages 
(Josh. xv. 63; Jud. i. 7, 21; 2 Sam. v. 6) —is not a mere archeological 
inference on the part of post-exilic writers and editors, who mistakenly 
assumed that the name “Jebusite” must be derived from that of the 
principal city belonging to the tribe where alone the later survivors were 
to be found. This would seem more probable than that the Canaanite 
tribe of the Jebusi should first have changed the name of the city to 
“ Jebus,” then the Hebrews have reverted to the original “ Jerusalem ” 
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(= Uru-salim) and finally post-exilic writers have resurrected the Ca- 
naanite name. 

The discussion occasioned by such criticism as we have made should 
only increase the interest in this work of wisely conservative and finished 
scholarship. Its author’s name is a guarantee of accuracy and care ; the 
book itself fully justifies our high expectations. 


B. W. Bacon. 
Osweao, N. Y. 


The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. An Historico-Critical 
Enquiry. By Dr. G. W1LpDEBOER, Professor at Groningen. Translated by 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, M. A., D.D. Edited with preface by Prof. George 
F. Moore. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xii, 182. London: Luzac & Co., publishers 
to the India Office. 1895. 

This little volume has three prefaces: the author's preface to the first 
edition (1889), and to the second (1891), and the editor’s preface to the 
translation. Of Professor Wildeboer’s treatment, about thirty pages are 
properly the text, in large type, and the remainder are devoted to notes. 
The reputation of Dr. Bacon is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of the translation, and the careful work done by Professor Moore, espe- 
cially in verifying and correcting citations, adds greatly to the value of 
the book; but both gentlemen have been unfortunate in their printer. 
The typographical make-up is crude, and errors abound. There are two 
pages of errata, and the list is not complete. 

This little volume supplies a need. Regarded merely as a collection 
of the excerpts from patristical and rabbinical sources, in which the testi- 
mony in regard to the Old Testament canon is contained, it will prove 
very convenient, though it contains few or none that are not already 
familiar, and omits some that are well known. The comments of the 
author on the separate bits of the testimony are usually acute and dis- 
cerning. He is more successful in work of this kind than he is in putting 
the evidence as awhole. In different parts of the volume he defines 
three distinct ideas that might easily be confounded. First, the recogni- 
tion by common opinion of the writings of the Old Testament, or of cer- 
tain aggregates of these writings, as sacred and authoritative ; second, 
collections of these writings, recognized by common opinion as sacred and 
authoritative ; third, official decisions to the effect that these aggregates 
are sacred and authoritative. He holds that the writings become canoni- 
cal and thus of normative authority only through such official decisions. 
For example, he holds (p. 118), that “the collection of the prophets 
was universally regarded as irrevocably closed” for a good while before 
“their canonical authority was . . . finally established.” In regard to 
this closing of the prophetic collection he says: “ We must not imagine 
that there was any official decision on the subject,” while on the same 
page he defines canonization proper “as an official decision by the proper 
authority.” He further holds that the decision that a book was canonical 
was equivalent to a decision that it was suitable for synagogue reading. 
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With these definitions, Professor Wildeboer teaches that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was virtually canonical from the time of King Josiah ; that 
the Pentateuch was made canonical at the great convocation of Nehe- 
miah, though it was subject to some later changes and additions; that 
the collection of the prophets was made canonical at some unknown date 
before 200 B. c.; and that of the k’thubhim at some unknown date in 
the second century A. D. He holds that the Pentateuch, from the time 
it was made canonical, became a standard measure, the other books being 
admitted, in many cases one by one, to a footing of quasi equality with 
the Pentateuch, which was, however, the law par excellence. He gives no 
clear doctrine as to the parties by whom the decisions after Nehemiah’s 
time were made, or as to how they acquired authority for such purposes. 
He holds, however, that they reached the correct result of defining the 
primary sacred books of the religion of Israel as being those now consti- 
tuting the Hebrew Bible ; but he accepts this result less on their authority 
than on account of the previously existing consensus of opinion which it 
represents, and the sound reason in which that consensus was founded. 

The proof of the proposition that the canon was fixed by official de- 
limitation is very slender, and the proposition is not very important even 
if proved. From a scientific point of view, the official delimitation, if 
there was one, and the previous consensus of opinion on which it was 
mainly founded, are alike chiefly important as bearing on the character 
and the original acceptance of the writings in question. If these writings 
are indeed the primary sacred books of Israel, they became so by their 
being written and accepted, and not by some official decision subsequently 
made. The evidence in regard to original acceptance, while not com- 
plete, is at least fuller and clearer than that in regard to official delimi- 
tation. Will not Professor Wildeboer investigate this question ? 


Wiis J. BEECHER. 
AvBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


History for Ready Reference. From the best Historians, Biographers 
and Specialists. By J. N. Larnep. Five volumes. Springfield, Mass. : 
The C. A. Nichols Company. 

This is undoubtedly the best working-book in the field of history, and 
the necessarily related fields of biography and chronology, which has yet 
fallen into the hands of the average student. We say the average stu- 
dent, for while it will be found a convenience to any studious person, the 
work is so well done as to put the untrained student in possession of ma- 
terial, prepared in the first instance by the best writers of history, and 
collated for him by a man singularly discriminating and fully aware of 
what the reader needs. Mr. Larned’s position as superintendent of the 
Buffalo Library has not only given him access to the whole field he sur- 
veys, but has furnished him with that more necessary knowledge, acquaint- 
ance with the common wants of the general reader. Although this great 
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work has been compacted into five volumes of double-column print, clear- 
ness has not in any way been sacrificed. The press work is singularly 
well done. ‘The system of indexing in the presentation of the subjects 
themselves, aided by cross references, as unmistakable as they are in- 
genious, enables the reader at a glance to discover his subject, its best 
treatment and the unquestionable authority from which it is derived, 
without any strain upon either his eyesight or his patience. It required 
a distinctly original mind to develop the scheme of History for Ready 
Reference here presented, and yet there is in the work itself no original 
writing bearing the name of the compiler, except the one article upon 
Europe, which is so well done that, but for the sacrifice of the plan with 
which Mr. Larned starts out, the reader can very well imagine that he 
would have been benefited by the substitution of Mr. Larned’s own work 
for that of some of the less philosophic minds in the field of historic 
study. This is said, not to indicate that any selection has been made 
with a want of discrimination, but to show that Mr. Larned is as clear a 
writer as he is a discriminating compiler. Besides the article on Europe 
he furnishes several “ Logical Outlines in Colors,” meant to display, as 
in Athenian and Greek history, the physical, social, ethnological, intel- 
lectual and moral phases by which a people’s life has been marked. We 
do not regard these as invaluable parts of the work, but they are ex- 
tremely interesting, and one might say, in their compactness and clear- 
ness, very adroitly managed and presented in a way which aids the 
memory. 

Mr. Larned has gathered his material from the best sources which have 
been presented in English ; and he has wisely restricted himself to the 
literature of history which has been put into English, as those who have 
at their command several languages would probably be specialists, and 
not so dependent upon guidance as this work presumes its readers to be. 
The work has, however, had high praise from specialists in teaching 
history, and advance sheets were used in one of our greatest universities 
by the accomplished head of the Department of History. 

“ History for Ready Reference” has great advantages over the ordi- 
nary encyclopedia, for it has a single purpose; it does not profess to be 
omniscient, and so fulfills its purpose, and avoids the failures always 
perpetrated by that encyclopedic omniscience which often reminds one 
of the saying about Whewell, that “knowledge was his forte and omni- 
science his foible.” I have carefully examined this work and have used 
it constantly for reference during the year since the publication of the 
first volume, and I cannot refrain from saying that as an instrument of 
immediate information, and as a labor-saving implement in the hand of 
a busy professional man, it has great advantages over any similar work, 
if, indeed, there is in the English language any at all similar, which I 
very much doubt. It is as far from being an epitome of history as it is 
from being an encyclopedia of all knowledge; and one cannot fail to 
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admire the rigor with which Mr. Larned has held himself to the task in 
hand, denying himself vain excursions to this‘side or that, lest he should 
be too diffuse, and compelling himself to so exhaustive a presentation of 
each theme that he never sacrifices illumination to the necessity for con- 
densation. There is so much of mature judgment and learning displayed 
in the arrangement of the matter, that the work of compilation is lost 
sight of in the unity of purpose pervading the whole work. 

A notice of this work would be incomplete which did not speak with 
praise of the maps furnished especially for it, from original studies ‘and 
drawings by Mr. Alan C. Reiley. They present in the clearest way a 
view of political geography, and leave upon the mind, by their minute 
detail, not only an impression, but a picture, that speaks with singular 
force concerning a great variety of matters other than the boundaries of 
nations, or a record of their conflicts. A map to be effective in a work 
of this sort needs to be held strictly to the purpose for which it is used, 
and these maps have the advantage of being thoroughly consistent with 
the purpose of the volume which they illustrate. As additional aids to 
the student may be named the chronological tables which Mr. Larned 
has worked out in a very informing way, and tables of contemporaneous 
events, in those centuries and parts of centuries in which the history of 
the world has had significant epochs. The work closes with a chronology 
of important events, covering forty pages, tabulated statements of lineage 
of sovereigns, ducal, and reigning families, and finally a selected bibli- 
ography of history, with notes, which is brought down to the very last 
month before the issue of this work. 

If any one detect in this notice unusual enthusiasm respecting Mr. 
Larned’s achievement, his first use of the work in his reading or re- 
searches will justify my praise; and he will wonder that a work of this 
sort has not been done before, as it occupies so well a field of inquiry 
which has been a perplexity to many a reader until now. 


Tuomas R. S.Iicer. 
BurFato, N. Y. 


Sources of New Testament Greek; or, the Influence of the Septuagint 
on the Vocabulary of the New Testament. By the Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDy, 
M. A., D. Se. New York: imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The current opinion that the Greek of the New Testament is essen- 
tially the Greek of the LXX., and that this substantial identity is an indi- 
cation of the direct derivation of the former from the latter, is thoroughly 
examined by Mr. Kennedy in a dissertation whose method is admirable 
and whose arguments are models of clear and concise reasoning upon 
facts carefully examined and skillfully arranged. Together with the con- 
fidence which comes from knowing well his ground, he manifests the 
caution of the prudent scholar who is aware that he is dealing with a 
problem incapable of a complete and positive solution. The tone of the 
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Introduction gives assurance that the inquiry, which must needs be for 
the most part technical, is to be conducted in the spirit of the philoso- 
pher and not of the pedant. The conviction that the Greek language, 
like every other worthy tongue, is a developed organism having a continu- 
ous historic life of its own, leads the author to seek wider relations for 
New Testament speech than those which could bind it to the writings of 
the LXX. alone. 

The problem in hand is purely one of vocabulary ; consequently lists 
of words and their meanings necessarily make up no small part of the 
work. About 67 pages out of 165 are thus occupied. If two fifths of 
the book suggests the disjecta membra of the dictionary, even this part 
has the charm which constant variety lends to all such studies coming 
from the hand of a master. 

When the author declares the object of his inquiry to be “ to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the various stages in the development of the so-called 
‘ Hellenistic ’ dialect of Greek and its relations to the literary language 
of contemporary writers, and the amount of its connection with the collo- 
quial language of the period,” he may seem to be stating a purpose not 
suggested by the title-page of his work. Viewed in the light of his con- 
clusions, however, we see that this statement only indicates the process 
by which it is sought to determine the real sources of the Greek of the 
New Testament writers. It is easy to see that this plan is the outcome 
of his conviction, already hinted at, that in Biblical Greek we have no 
completely isolated phenomenon but only the principal remains of one 
variety of the universal Greek tongue. He therefore first inquires into 
the conditions and circumstances of this language in the third century 
before the Christian era, at about which time the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament writings had’ its origin. He even glances at the 
earlier centuries and notices the changes in the Attic tongue introduced 
by Xenophon, the wanderer in foreign lands. Then the widespread 
influence of the great Macedonian empire in still farther weakening the 
purity of this tongue and thus almost forming a Macedonian dialect is 
noted. ; 

Alexandria being the great centre of Macedonian influence, as well as 
the inheritor of that intellectual hegemony which Athens was no longer 
able to retain, and having besides gathered to herself representatives of 
the culture of all the eastern lands, the southeastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean now became a Greater Greece, more truly entitled to the name 
than the scanty Hellenic colonies of Southern Italy. Here was the fer- 
tile soil out of which sprung, not a new language, nor even a new dialect, 
but a form of Greek speech which, rooted in the Macedonian-Attic ver- 
nacular, was to flower into the tongue of the LX X., of Philo and Josephus, 
and of the writers of the New Covenant. Biblical Greek was only the 


common Greek of the time, except in so far as novel ideas, peculiar to 
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Hebrew and Christian thought, needed forms of expression which the 
current speech could not supply. 

The common origin of Septuagint and New Testament Greek being 
conceded, however, it has yet to be borne in mind that the former ante- 
dates the latter by some two hundred years and so may have been its true 
progenitor. It is from a careful analysis of the vocabulary of each that 
Mr. Kennedy arrives at the conclusion that the direct influence of the 
LXX. upon New Testament speech was very much less than is commonly 
supposed or than might have been expected, considering the prominent 
place which the Septuagint had held in the religious training both of 
Jews and Christians. Of the 4829 words of the new Testament about 
80 percent prove to have been in use at least as early as the time of 
Aristotle, and so cannot be credited to any later source. Of the remain- 
ing 20 per cent one third, or about 7 per cent of the whole number of 
words, are found in the Septuagint, and the rest in Plutarch, Polybius, 
and Philo. Of the vocabulary of 2 Corinthians, 5 per cent are found in 
Deuteronomy and 17 per cent in Plato. Many words are common to 
Greek comedy and the New Testament which occur almost nowhere else. 
From these and kindred facts the broad conclusion may be drawn that 
New Testament speech is nearer in its vocabulary to classical than to 
Septuagint Greek, although it appears that many classical words are used 
in the New Testament with meanings peculiar to the Septuagint. 


GrorcE L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschichtlicher Wert. 
Von Friepricn Spitra. 8vo. pp. xi, 380. Halle: Verlag der Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 

Although this book has been for a considerable time before the public, 
it is still early to pronounce a decisive judgment upon it. The problem 
with which it deals is exceptionally difficult, and for want of a standard 
by which to try the conclusions of the author, it is not easy to refute 
them or to establish an opposite opinion. The attempt to determine 
the sources of Acts is especially hazardous, for the reason that the work 
is conceded to show no marked differences of style in its various sections. 
If the author employed written documents his book appears to indicate 
that he so worked them over that the whole has received the impress of 
his own mind. A presumption, indeed, exists in favor of the hypothesis 
of written sources, since such are pretty plainly indicated for the third 
Gospel in the prologue to that book, and both are probably the work of 
the same hand. But while in the case of the earlier work a comparison 
of it with the parallel synoptic records enables us to determine how the 
author used his sources and to some extent perhaps their character, the 
analysis of the sources of Acts necessarily proceeds independently of 
any such aid. It cannot be denied, then, that the undertaking must 
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give tolerably free seope to conjecture, and that its results can reach only 
a greater or less probability. 

One source of no considerable extent is evident in the so-called “ we- 
sections ” in which the first personal pronoun indicates fragments of a 
journal of a companion of Paul’s (Acts xvi. 10-17, xx. 5-15, xxi. 
1-18, xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16). If the so-called “decree” of the re- 
ported “council” in Jerusalem were authentic, one might suppose that 
the author found it among his written sources. But it has been main- 
tained that the style of this document is similar to that of the prologue 
to the third Gospel. As to the speeches which the writer assigns to vari- 
ous personages, there is no evidence that he found them in a written 
form. The probability is that, after the manner of the historians of 
antiquity in general, he composed them himself according to his concep- 
tion of the situation and the speakers. Besides the we-sections, Weiz- 
siicker finds the writer to have probably depended on written sources in 
the further narrative of events in Philippi (xvi. 18-24, 35-39), the per- 
secution in Thessalonica (xvii. 5-9), of the fortunes in Corinth (xviii. 
7-17), and of those in Ephesus (xix. 23-41), while a list of the 
places visited seems to lie at the basis of the account of the missionary 
journey in chapters xiii. and xiv. Holtzmann, while conceding that in the 
second part (chapters xiii—xxviii.) and even in the first part (chapters 
i—xii.) many features indicate other written sources than the we-sec- 
tions, concludes that the efforts made to dissect the book have not resulted 
very satisfactorily. , 

Herr Spitta’s procedure is bold and radical. He assumes two sources, 
each covering the period from the gathering of the apostles in Jerusalem to 
the ministry of Paul in Rome. The writer of Acts, depending mainly on 
these, is supposed to have combined them with more or less skill, but not 
to have concealed the joints with the little material that he has added, 
so that the critic may not discover them. The critical principle which is 
applied is that divergent accounts of the same event in a single section 
indicate different sources. It is well known that the account of the events 
immediately succeeding the resurrection as given in the third Gospel does 
not accord with that in Acts. In the former there is no intimation of a 
considerable period of time between the resurrection and the ascension. 
The latter, represented simply as a “ parting ” from the disciples, is said 
to have taken place at Bethany. On the other hand in Acts i. 3-14 it 
is recorded that Jesus was forty days with the disciples after his resurree- 
tion and that he was “taken up,” a cloud receiving him out of their sight, 
apparently at the Mount of Olives. In the former the disciples return to 
Jerusalem and abide in the temple, while in the latter they with others, 
in all about one hundred and twenty, gather in an upper room. Our 
author here finds traces of two documents, one continuous with Luke xxiv. 
44-53 and including Acts i. 15-17, 20-26, and another reproduced in 
Acts i. 4-14,18,19. Two accounts, referred to the two documents A 
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and B, of the endowment of the apostles with the Holy Spirit are assamed 
in chapter ii. In the former there is simply a narrative of such a gloss- 
olaly as Paul speaks of in 1 Cor. xiv, while the latter gives an account of 
a miraculous speech in different languages on the day of Pentecost (ii. 1 a, 
12-14 and ii. 1 d-6,11 6, 9-11 a, 43). But it is necessary in the former 
instance to have recourse to Luke in order to find a twofold account of 
the events immediately succeeding the resurrection, that of Acts being 
strikingly inconsistent with itself; and in the second case the narrative 
in chapter ii. 1-14 does not show the joints of a combination of two 
documents. There is an appearance of arbitrariness in making A read 
(ii. 1) “ And when this number was filled” [by the choice of Matthias] 
instead of “‘ When the day of Pentecost was come (fulfilled),” ete. 

The story of Ananias and Sapphira in chapter v. is assigned to source 
B, which is supposed to have contained the greater part of the accounts 
of miracles. The author, however, does not here apply the critical 
principle referred to, for there is no twofold record of this event, but he 
assumes source A to have been continuous from iv. 33 with v. 12 6, and 
the episode in question to have been inserted from B. Yet iv. 32, a 
part of A, mentions the community of goods, and so naturally leads to 
the story of Ananias. The division in this case accordingly seems arbi- 
trary and violent. This objection holds against the assignment of the 
account of Stephen’s death in a popular tumult, together with his speech, 
to A and that of his appearance before the “council” to B. The speech 
is thus disconnected from the question of the high priest, “ Are these 
things so?” and to that question in B there is no answer. From this 
point to chapter xiii. only a few verses are assigned to A. The real dif- 
ficulty of the author’s task begins when at chapter xiii. he takes up the 
history of Paul, and attempts to reconcile his chief and most trustworthy 
source A with the apostle’s declarations in his Epistles, especially in Gala- 
tians. Here his hypothesis is subjected to a crucial test. It is well 
known that in Galatians Paul represents that his journey to Jerusalem 
for a conference with the apostles was the second, while in Acts it ap- 
pears as the third. To overcome this difficulty the journeys in chapters 
ix. and xi. are referred to the true historical source A, and the latter is 
supposed to have been the one mentioned in Galatians ii. The one 
recorded in chapter xv. is assigned to B as a later account of the second. 
But the journey recorded in chapter xi. accords neither in aim nor in 
incidents with that mentioned in Galatians, which was undertaken by 
Paul for the purpose of having a conference with the chief apostles on 
the burning question of the circumcision of the gentile converts. Schol- 
ars are, accordingly, generally agreed that the events in question are 
recorded in chapter xv. with a considerable departure from the Epistle. 
Our author endeavors to remove this difficulty by giving to Gal. ii. 1-10 
a new interpretation which empties the passage of the significance usu- 
ally attached to it, and makes the journey to Jerusalem and the transac- 
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tions there of very slight importance. He even maintains, contrary to the 
obvious meaning of Paul’s words, that Titus was circumcised on this occa- 
sion! Thus A, to which he assigns xvi. 1-4, is made to accord with 
itself at a great cost. Professor Menzies remarks on this interpretation 
that it “shakes our confidence in Herr Spitta’s judgment more than 
anything else in his book ” (‘“ Critical Review,” ii. 2, p. 172). 

Herr Spitta’s book is supposed to have as its result, if not as its object, 
the removal of the chief difficulties which Acts presents when compared 
with the Pauline Epistles. But the great if not insurmountable difficulty 
furnished in the report of the conference or “council” in Jerusalem is 
not by any means overcome by his treatment of the matter, and it may 
safely be predicted that his interpretation will not generally commend it- 
self to the judgment of scholars. By assigning to his most trustworthy 
source (A) the account of Paul’s missionary method which represents him 
as beginning his ministry in most places that he visited by preaching in 
the synagogues, he has also left where it was one of the stumbling-stones 
of Acts. The story of Paul’s performance of the Nazarite vow in Jeru- 
salem is, indeed, assigned to B, but A is supposed to have contained the 
improbable narrative of his circumcision of Timothy, “ ou account of the 
Jews.” As to A it may moreover be remarked that the fact that it rep- 
resents Paul as teaching after the manner of the average Jewish Chris- 
tian and not at all as he appears in the vigorous doctrinal sections of his 
great Epistles, is not by any means to its credit as a first-class historical 
source. The significance of the work is not determined by the dissection 
of Acts which it undertakes, for no critical study of Acts can be con- 
ducted without results affecting theories of the history of apostolic Chris- 
tianity and of the character and work of Paul. By reason of this latter 
relation it is of great importance as the result of a painstaking and earnest 
attempt to solve problems with which criticism has long been occupied. 
Students of primitive Christianity cannot but derive great benefit from an 
examination of its analyses and arguments, even though they may not be 
able to accept all its conclusions. 


OrELLO Cone. 
Bucuret Couiece. 


The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By 
Henry M. Barrp. Two volumes, 8vo, pp. xxviii, 566, 604. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 


Pre-Reformation history witnessed two tragedies. One is the conflict 
of the Jewish nation and the power of Rome, both alleging a divine 
promise to rule over all the peoples of the earth. The other is the 
conflict of the Christian monotheist, having his citizenship in heaven, 
looking for the end of earthly politics, and the Roman patriot claiming 
divine honors for the human symbol of the universal moral power of 
the Roman state. That conflict did not end until the emperor became a 
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Christian monotheist. Two rights met in tragic conflict, and the issue 
was only confused by Paul’s idealistic advice in Romans xiii. : “The 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
powers resisteth the ordinance of God.” Only one thing could make 
Paul’s advice compatible with conscience — a policy of humane toleration 
on the part of rulers. Once again the problem presented itself as a pain- 
ful drama wholly within the limits of Christian rule. The first tentative 
solution was that convenient for German princes without regard to citizen 
conscience, cujus regio, ejus religio. Between that and Frederick the 
Great’s permission for every man to get saved in his own fashion, lay 
a cruel period of history, in which the most appalling chapter is the story 
of the Huguenots under Catholic kings of absolute authority. It was in 
France that Paul’s advice was to be fully tested. 

This story has been the life work of Professor Henry M. Baird, who 
by the present work completes the narration begun in “The Rise of the 
Huguenots in France” (1879), and “The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre” (1886). A lucid and temperate style and patient accuracy in 
research make these volumes a notable product of American historical 
writing. The fortunes of the Huguenots are now continued from the 
death of Henry the Fourth to Napoleon’s recognition of Protestantism in 
1802. The work is especially valuable for a detailed account of the 
gradual and iniquitous preparations for the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes and of the reconstitution of the churches in the period of the 
“ Desert.” Few writers in English have exhibited an episode of conti- 
nental history in so much detail. 

It is perhaps to be desired that our author had more often penetrated 
beneath the motives and passions of individuals to the deeper and longer 
movement of forces controlling the mass of men. We should be glad to 
know more of the modes of thought and feeling of the Huguenots. We 
should be glad to comprehend their opponents so as to explain the com- 
plicity of many excellent men in so atrocious wrongs. What was there 
in the Huguenots themselves which could arm the Catholics for intrigue ? 
What could blind the majority to the horror of it all? It is not altogether 
just to indict the actors by standards which society has been forced to 
adopt in view of the very experiences here narrated. We are surely not 
to forget, for instance, that the Old Testament then guided the judg- 
ments of men. It was an age when Bossuet, writing La Politique tirée 
de l’ Ecriture found the denial that war was a pious and holy thing to be 
a denial of the Scriptures. We are not indeed at liberty to extenuate 
the cunning and the enormities of ecclesiastics. It was only a specious 
falsehood for one of them to say, as here quoted (II. 130): “ His Ma- 
jesty will have all his subjects live and die in the Romish religion. You 
have declared that you will not do so. . . . The church has nothing to 
do with it.” Nevertheless it is probably true that the case of France 
differed from the case of England or Germany, not simply by greater 
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persistency in Catholic religionists, but by a peculiarity of His Majesty’s 
power. Professor Baird does not show why the royal power, which was 
more extravagantly exalted by the Huguenots than by Catholics, did not 
recognize the good citizenship of the Protestant rather than insanely 
persecute him. The king’s bigotry was an element, but Catholicism in 
France was not wholly subservient to the papal notion of Catholicism. 
Catholicism, says Laurent, was for France a political rather than a re- 
ligious doctrine. The charge of republican tendencies in the Huguenots 
is without foundation, but the cause of persecution is still perhaps largely 
political The unhappy manipulation of a religious party by scheming 
nobles was no longer in this period so obvious a provocation, but the state 
of feeling which reared despotic kingship was the strongest support for 
ecclesiastical plotters. The government of Louis XIV. rested after all 
on a state of mind in the French people. The idea of Louis that the 
nation “ne fait pas corps, elle réside tout entitre dans le roi,” was an 
idea permitted by the national temper. Royalty had overcome feudal- 
ism by the national spirit, and the national spirit had carried the passion 
for unity to a Gallic extreme. Coligny and the Catholics had a motto 
in common: “One God, one faith, one law, one king.”” The Venetian 
ambassador, Cavalli (1546), had already characterized the French as 
slaves who, from their passion for unity, dared not obey conscience and 
contradict the king. It was under the sway of that passion that Bossuet 
cried: “ O rois, vous étes des dieux ! ” 

This common prostration of mind was certainly disturbed when a 
circle of the rich middle class elevated itself by the dogma of election as 
acaste apart, and, as the only true children of God, pronounced the 
other nine tenths of the nation to be the children of Satan. Their aus- 
tere morality and sincerity of thought could not come within the horizons 
of the king’s regard. He saw in them the trait of arrogance, and arro- 
gance in the subject is a disturbing element for absolute monarchies. 
The hope of Huguenot liberty depended surely on a spirit of patient, 
fraternal love which could disarm prejudice against an innovating mi- 
nority, and thus protect from the incarnation of national unity — the 
monarch. Even the moderate “ L’Hépital” counted it folly to hope for 
peace and friendship between persons of different religion. When, how- 
ever, the Huguenots constantly attacked Roman practices as a “ deceit 
of Satan,” when their confession made it necessary to believe that com- 
municants of the Roman church were cut off from the body of Christ; 
when not only synods but the wonted liturgy declared the Pope to be 
Antichrist, and when these utterances prompted the baser sort to dese- 
crate the altars of churches, they showed that they had not learned for 
themselves the hard lesson of forbearance. A faction which has not 
vanquished in itself the spirit of intolerance can hardly expect justice in 
an intolerant age. Bossuet declared that all except Socinians and Ana- 
baptists agreed on the duty of the magistrate to punish the enemies of 
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sound doctrine. The great agent in bringing a different “ psychological 
climate ” was one who was emancipated, not only from all historic forms 
of Christianity, but also from fanatic nationalism — Voltaire. It is to 
be regretted that the importance and efficacy of his propaganda for the 
modern principle of toleration are not here more fully expounded. 

It is curious to note in Professor Baird’s narration that the arguments 
against Protestants were the familiar modern A. P. A. arguments against 
Catholics — disloyalty and alliance with a foreign power. A clerical 
writer (I. 437), sees everywhere the hand of Geneva trying to “make 
herself sovereign in Europe.” The present horror in Armenia lends also 
a striking interest to the fact of Turkish slaves in the galleys sympathiz- 
ing with their Huguenot companions as “their brethren in God,” and 
distributing at peril of death the alms sent by the churches in the Nether- 
lands (II. 129). This complete inversion of current events shows the 
sentiments of humanity possible even to the unspeakable Turk. The 
author calls attention to a modern violation of that sentiment in Russia’s 
oppression of the Lutherans. The parallel to Louis XIV. is even closer 
than it seems to Dr. Baird. Lutherans, Stundists, Jews, even Catholics, 
all alike are victims of a fanatic test of national unity. Not all the 
world has even yet bowed to the dignity of the Huguenot sentiment : 
“ Peace is beautiful, but truth is sacred.” Not all the world yet has re- 
covered from the tragic folly of the superstition that divergent creeds 
imperil the unity of states. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Constitutional History and Constitution of the Church of 
England. Translated from the German of Fet1x Maxower, Barrister 
in Berlin. Pp. x, 545. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 1895. 


It would be very difficult to exaggerate the merits of this most useful 
book. The historical part is written with complete impartiality ; at any 
rate, after reading and re-reading it, I have not been able to discover a 
single instance of bias. The author has an accurate knowledge of the 
original sources, and has made a most skillful use of them. “The Con- 
spectus of Literature” (Appendix xiv.) is itself an admirable guide for 
the stugly of this portion of history. What often parades as bibliography 
is mere sham, but the notes here afford continual evidence that the author 
has made real use of his authorities. Readers who have not a hundredth 
part of the author’s knowledge may yet make a sufficient number of 
verifications to furnish a sufficient test of his thorough trustworthiness. 
He has, moreover, no theological or ecclesiastical theory to maintain. In 
one part of this book he simply describes what actually happened in the 
history of the Church of England ; in the other he states what the posi- 
tive law is by which that church is governed to-day. Thus, e. g., without 
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a particle of heat he sets forth what was done by Henry VIII. in the 
exercise of his prerogative as “Supreme Head;” and also what is the 
existing law of England in relation to the powers and disabilities of 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 

This lawyer-like, judicial impartiality is apparent on the very first 
pages of this book. Those who have a theory to maintain — especially 
in opposition to the claims of the Roman See —as to “mission” or the 
quasi-supernatural effects of ordination or consecration, can scarcely 
approach the history of the introduction of Christianity into England 
without losing their tempers. But our Gallio, who “cares for none of 
these things,” calmly tells the story. When the Romans departed from 
the Province of Britain, the Keltie population, including those of them 
who were Christians, were invaded, conquered, and driven out by Teu- 
tonic, heathen tribes. To these tribes Gregory I. sent missions. There 
was no England, properly speaking, at that time. The people became 
divided into six or seven kingdoms, of which sometimes one and some- 
times another obtained a kind of supremacy. In some there was a pre- 
dominance of Keltic, in some of Teutonic, inhabitants ; and also a similar 
predominance of the Keltic or Roman form of Christianity. The differ- 
ences between these were utterly childish, When England was becom- 
ing consolidated into a nation, and Kelts and Teutons were living under 
one rule, their different religious usages became the occasion of civil dis- 
cord. Accordingly, King Oswin, in 664, summoned a conference to meet 
at Whitby. The representatives of both parties were heard, and Oswin 
decided in favor of the Roman use. From that time what is called the 
British Church became rapidly and totally extinct. 

Every part of this book is both interesting and highly valuable; but 
the history of the Church of England at the Reformation and since is of 
the greatest practical value. The reason is obvious: The Church of 
England, since the Reformation, is an entirely different body from the 
church in England before the Reformation. The extent of the revolu- 
tion was very adroitly disguised; the superstructure of the edifice was 
very skillfully propped up, while the foundations were being clianged ; 
there are still bishops and ecclesiastical courts, and convocations; but 
the identity is only nominal. I will give three illustrations of this: the 
Royal Supremacy, the appointment of Bishops, and the powers of the 
Convocations. The references I shall make to pages of the book before 
me, of course, include references to the corresponding notes. 

Undoubtedly there were many protests, and even statutes (executed 
with great irregularity), against the usurpations of the Pope in England 
in temporal affairs. Yet, “ according to constitutional law as it prevailed 
before the Reformation, the State was not entitled to issue ordinances 
upon purely ecclesiastical matters: the exclusive right of the Church to 
make such ordinances was not contested even by the civil powers” 
(p. 174). ‘ Within the same limits as the independence of the ecclesi- 
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astical authorities in England, the power of the Pope to govern and make 
rules had been recognized for centuries by decisive Acts of the State. e. g., 
as by the conclusion of agreements for the exercise of those powers” 
(p- 175). “From the end of the twelfth century, at latest, down to the 
Reformation no claim was ever made by any king, or in any resolution 
of parliament, that England was, in purely ecclesiastical matters, indepen- 
dent of the Pope ” (p. 251, and see especially the notes and references). 
In other words, neither king nor parliament had any authority to define 
dogma, or determine ritual, or decide upon heresy and the like ; all this 
belonged, primarily, in England, to the English spiritualty, but subject 
to the final approval of the Pope, as supreme arbiter, and the bond of 
the union of Christendom. When Henry VIII. determined to prevent 
the interference of the Pope, — often including severe exactions, — in the 
temporal affairs of the realm, he had the full sympathy of the clergy 
— for indeed they were themselves the chief sufferers from papal exac- 
tions. But everybody admitted that the sacrament of matrimony was a 
purely spiritual affair. The opposition of the clergy, however, to the 
king’s usurpation of the undisputed spiritual rights of the Pope was 
promptly suppressed by threatening them with all the consequences of 
premunire. In this way the king extorted from them a most abject 
submission, which was afterwards embodied in Acts of Parliament, ac- 
companied by supremacy acts, and all the rest of it. “Our Sovereign 
Lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall have full power 
and authority from time to time to visit redress, reform, order, correct, 
restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies . . . which by any man- 
ner spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought . . . to be reformed,” ete. 
(pp. 252, 253, note 4). Accordingly, Henry VIII. appointed a layman, 
Thomas Cromwell, as his vicar-general, ordered him to make a general 
visitation, and suspended the visitorial authority of the archbishop him- 
self until Cromwell’s work was done. 

Another instance of the revolutionary violence of the changes called 
the Reformation is to be found in the mode then determined of choosing 
and appointing archbishops and bishops. The history of the matter 
will be found in this book, and there is not space here even to abridge it. 
By the existing law the Chapter of a Cathedral can only proceed to elect 
a bishop by license of the Crown. That license is always accompanied 
by a letter nominating the person to be elected, whom, and no other, the 
Chapter must elect under pain of premunire. Similarly, the conse- 
crators must proceed to consecrate, subject to the same penalties. 

It remains to speak of the powers or inabilities of the Convocations. 
The history of the Convocations will be found in its proper place in this 
book. In pre-Reformation times they had considerable powers, and were 
to a large extent legislative bodies. By the Act touching the submission 
of the clergy, 25 Henry VIII. c. 19 (revived by Elizabeth, and still in 
force), the powers of the Convocations were practically annihilated. In 
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consequence of gross and dangerous disloyalty after 1688, they were 
never allowed to transact business at all for more than a century. They 
are now generally allowed to discuss topics that may interest them, sub- 
ject to the following restrictions (pp. 365, 366): Before they assemble 
they must have the assent of the Queen : they cannot confer to constitute 
any canons without the Queen’s license: when they conclude any canons 
they cannot execute any of them without royal assent: even after royal 
assent they cannot execute any canons but with these four limitations : (1) 
That they be not against the prerogative of the Queen, nor (2) against 
the common law, nor (3) against statute law, nor (4) against any custom 
of the realm. Thus the Church of England to-day has no independent 
power to define or interpret its doctrines, to choose its chief pastors, nor 
to make any new laws. How can this be the same body which before 
the Reformation had and exercised all these powers? “In English 
writers we are not seldom encountered,” says our author, “ by the con- 
tention that the development of the Reformation period was in uninter- 
rupted connection with the past. For the most part such statements 
merely imply that the transition from old to new was effected in valid 
form. But frequently they are to be regarded as assertions that a ma- 
terial difference in character between the English Church before and 
after the Reformation does not exist. In neither of the two senses can 
the contention in this general form be recognized as true; on the con- 
trary it needs considerable limitations ” (p. 174, indeed the whole of § 17). 
I think Herr Makower is entirely right. His position is abundantly 
proved by the mass of evidence accumulated in the book before us: and 
there is very much evidence of another and indirect kind which con- 
firms his conclusion — such, e. g., as the Zurich Letters, published by the 
Parker Society. Henry VIII. did his utmost, in the preambles of statutes 
that he caused to be enacted, and otherwise, to conceal the revolution- 
ary character of the work he was about; and nothing can exceed the 
naiveté with which Froude took those preambles seriously. Similarly, 
Cranmer and others of the Reformers tried to persuade others, and per- 
haps believed themselves, by arguments which if valid were irrélevant, 
that the doctrinal changes were merely restorations of primitive truth. 
These are very common and useful devices. But the Reformation was 
neither more nor less legal and constitutional than the execution of 
_ Charles I. 

But there isa very pregnant remark here (pp. 175, 176), which goes far 
to justify the Reformation, even though it unquestionably did disturb 
the continuity of the Church of England. “Ecclesiastical law serves 
the purpose of mediating between two powers, the State and the Church, 
each of which claims independence of the other. It must, therefore, as 
in similar case, international law, act upon the principle that a condition 
of affairs maintained by force, if it continues, becomes legal.” The 
Reformation settlement in England has in the main continued. Indeed, 
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—apart from very “high” theories of apostolical succession and the 
supernatural effect of ordination, — it is not of the slightest importance 
whether the continuity of the Church of England was, at the Refor- 
mation, broken or not. The Pope was no longer the impartial arbiter 
either of the churches or nations even of Europe. The ecclesiastics were 
narrow-minded and most cruel bigots. The Ecclesiastical Courts were 
sinks of corruption and fraud. Henry VIII. was about as bad as a man 
need fear to be, but the Royal Supremacy has been an unspeakable 
blessing both to Church and State. The Queen has chosen bishops quite 
as wisely as American diocesan conventions do. The Convocations in 
England, since they have been allowed to hold their debating societies, 
have again and again made themselves the laughing-stock of England, — 
notably in their ridiculously impotent synodical condemnation of certain 
books. (See Thirwall’s Charges, on those matters.) 

The old order changeth, giving place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


I must not forget to call attention to the value of this book as a Church 
law-book — a not too much condensed and an accurate summary of the 
law of the Church of England to-day : also to the admirable Appendix of 
Original Documents. Among them are (1) Ordinance of William I. 
touching the competence of Ecclesiastical Courts ; (iv.) Constitutions of 
Clarendon, 1164 ; (viii.) Statutum de Provisoribus, 25 Ed. iii. St. 4; (x.) 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, §§ 3 and 4, touching the mode of filling vacant sees ; 
(xi.) The thirty-nine Articles of 1563 in the Latin form of 1571; (xiv.) 
Conspectus of Literature. 


Witu1amM Kirkus. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus. By the Rev. A. H. Saycer, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 12mo, pp. xvi, 342. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 1895. 

The subject and scope of this work, as indicated by its title, are of 
interest to a considerable circle of readers. The fact that it is generally 
believed that the Hebrews dwelt in the land of the Nile, or at least in 
the Delta region of Egypt, for several centuries, makes it important to 
know what sort of a land it was, and how far it exerted a formative in- 
fluence upon the sojourners. The interest from an archeological point 
of view is not much lessened even if one adopt the view of Professor 
Stade and hold that the silence of the Biblical record upon the details of 
the sojourn casts doubt upon its historicity. Certainly Semites were in 
Egypt at about the time of Abraham or earlier, for they are so depicted 
at Beni Hasan, and the importance of the history remains even if the 
relations of Egypt and Palestine be reduced to their lowest terms. 

Professor Sayce has been chary of treating the subject in great detail, 
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being warned, perhaps, by the fate of Professor Ebers’ unfinished work, 
or possibly restrained by a dim consciousness that he is only partially 
qualified to perform the task adequately ; for the author is primarily an 
Assyriologist, though he has dabbled in a multitude of subjects outside 
his specialty. In fact, it is a question asked by some, “ What will he 
not undertake next?” Extensive travel in Egypt and acquaintance with 
material that lies spread out in quite a library of recent works on Egypt, 
form his main preparation for his present task. But he has by no means 
exhausted the possibilities even of these sources. He fails to make plain 
to the reader that, strangely enough, there is nowhere-in the known range 
of Egyptian literature an undoubted reference to the Hebrew people. 
Mention is made several times of nomad Semites, but none has been found 
relating to the sons of Jacob. The old theory of the identity of the 
Aperiu with the Hebrews has been too thoroughly buried for even Pro- 
fessor Sayce to resuscitate it. But on the other hand, he has failed to 
adequately mention the passages in the Old Testament in which refer- 
ence is made to Egypt or things Egyptian. Even where such mention 
is made, there is too often a sort of “apologetic” tone, as though the 
author held a brief and were only intent on so presenting the case as to 
make the facts tally with the record ; witness the far-fetched explanation 
about the “camels ” (p. 21). 

Professor Sayce has recently objected to what he terms the “ cock- 
sureness ” of Biblical critics. One could scarcely imagine a richer dis- 
play of this quality than that which he himself makes in this volume. 
To be sure, he frequently interjects a “ perhaps,” an “ undoubtedly,” an 
“ assuredly,” or an “unquestionably,” to cover a gap in the evidence or 
to introduce a picturesque detail, but only the observant reader who is 
on his guard observes its existence, and others are led on to take the 
statements that follow at their apparent face value. An example of the 
author’s historic imagination, if by that term one understands the faculty 
of imagining historical facts, is seen in connection with the “ Bowl of 
Phanes ” (p. 21). 

It is quite natural that anything suggested by the cuneiform writing or 
suggesting the same should receive large attention at the hands of an 
Assyriologist. Yet, while the contemporary history is interesting and 
important, one feels that it is given somewhat undue and disproportionate 
prominence in a book with so narrow a title. Undoubtedly some light 
is to be thrown on Egyptian names and phonology as well as history, by 
means of the cuneiform literature, but in no respect has the author made 
any new valuable contribution. His facility in the identification of lo- 
calities by means of modern names is quite marvelous, but unfortunately 
he has not subjected them to the test of location upon a map. The book 
is entirely lacking in this respect, but a companion volume on “ Patri- 
archal Palestine” is furnished with a map which, however, is hopelessly 
wrong so far as a portion of the Egyptian geography is concerned. A 
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mere reference to the Atlas of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, though 
accompanied by words of praise, does not atone for the omission from 
the present work. 

No one should give much faith to the forms in which Egyptian native 
names appear. Ostensibly they are intended to pass as transliterations 
closely following the hieroglyphic forms; but they are wrong as often as 
they are right. Of cognate character is the etymology of the name of 
Potiphar, which involves a direct breach of Egyptian construction. In 
the same passage (p. 24), occurs a specimen of very cavalier treatment 
of the opinion of specialists in a field in which Professor Sayce is a tyro. 
In transcribing Greek names the author has a fondness for the pedantic 
k, and it is with a chuckle that one comes upon sporadic reversions to 
the usual and accustomed c. His love for scholarly exactness, however, 
ought to have led him to make use of the proper and true plural form of 
the word which he persistently and uniformly renders as “‘ dragomen”’! 

A more fundamental and serious complaint in regard to the book lies 
against its inadequacy. Many important details and many vital matters, 
too numerous for mention here, are omitted or ignored. Not only does 
the author omit all reference to the stay of the Israelites in Egypt, he 
even omits such a matter as the route of the Exodus, upon which so much 
light has been thrown in recent years. At the close of one chapter it is 
said that the Exodus was brought about by stress of political exigencies 
which are promised fuller exposition, but there the matter is dropped. 
The chronology of the Exodus may be commended for careful examina- 
tion, and the reader should bear in mind, meanwhile, that the hieroglyphic 
account of the Asiatic expeditions of Rameses III. bear all the marks of 
pure invention and of blatant boasting. 

The subject as a whole is one that deserves to be treated at some length 
and in some detail, but the writer of the book that shall prove acceptable 
must not be a person who “knows a great many things that are not so,” 
as some one sarcastically and aptly described the late Heinrich Brugsch, 
Professor Sayce’s book contains much that is interesting, but its perusal 
is subject to question as to the exactness of the alleged facts. Such dis- 
trust is fatal to complete enjoyment and satisfaction, since it is distress- 
ing to be compelled constantly to verify, or even to feel the desire to 
verify, this or that statement by reference to authorities which the author 
has not seen fit to insert and which are not accessible to every reader. 
The book will perform one incidental service if it shall.make clear, by 
means of the example of Herodotus, what the prevailing practice of the 
time was in respect to methods of historical composition. Biblical critics 
could scarcely ask a better example of the ancient, Oriental way of weav- 
ing the words and accounts of others into one’s own story after the fashion 
of the Biblical “ redactor.” 


CuHarLes R. GILett. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Being an Essay of the Local 
History of Phrygia from the earliest times to the Turkish conquest. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., LL. D. Vol. I.: The Lycos Valley and South- 


western Phrygia. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. New York : Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. 


This beautiful volume is the first installment of the great work on the 
local history of Asia Minor which, as Professor Ramsay announced in 
his “ Historical Geography of Asia Minor,” it has long been his cherished 
purpose to write. For the execution of such a work he is beyond ques- 
tion the most competent living scholar, fitted by his studies, his tastes, 
and especially by his repeated tours of exploration in the country itself, 
to make a contribution to knowledge which lays the foundation for all 
future investigation of the history of Asia Minor. A considerable part 
of the material for this book has already been published by Professor 
Ramsay in his “ Historical Geography” and also in articles in the 
“ Journal of Hellenic Studies” and the “ American Journal of Arche- 
ology,” and a briefer account of many of the more interesting results 
of his investigations is to be found in his contributions to the “ Eney- 
clopedia Britannica,” especially in the articles Phrygia and Laodicea. 
It is, however, of great advantage that the material is here collected from 
these scattered papers, and the new additions, the completeness of range 
and the fullness of presentation in this volume cause it to supersede 
entirely the preliminary essays. 

The book is not a history of Phrygia (this could hardly be written in 
any detail), but a statement of what is known about the history of each 
district in Phrygia, taking up especially the cities one after another. In 
some cases little more than a determination of the site can be offered ; 
in others, as for instance, Laodicea and Hierapolis, the sources in an- 
cient writers and inscriptions enable us to form a fairly definite picture 
of some aspects of the life and history of the place. Everything has 
been worked up by Professor Ramsay with conscientious thoroughness, 
and this volume is a storehouse of discussions of single points of geog- 
raphy, religious and political antiquities, ancient commerce and ancient 
and medizval history in southwestern Phrygia. In appendixes to the 
chapters references are given to the inscriptions, with elaborate discus- 
sions of the questions arising, and in some cases with a new and more 
accurate text; lists of bishops are also presented for every city. The 
book may thus be described as a cyclopedia of Phrygia arranged geo- 
graphically. 

The valley of the river Lycos, a tributary of the Meander in the 
southwest corner of Phrygia, was anciently at once the most convenient 
entrance into Phrygia from the west coast, and a centre of trade-roads 
in various directions. From still earlier times it had been a notable seat 
of the Phrygian religion, and in the Middle Ages it became a disputed 
territory in the struggle between Greeks and Turks for the possession of 
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Asia Minor. For the general history of the district there are consider- 
able sources, and Professor Ramsay’s first chapter contains a useful 
sketch of the primitive Phrygian religion with valuable remarks on the 
periods of Greek, Roman and Byzantine rule, and a somewhat detailed 
and very instructive account of the Mohammedan conquest, which lasted 
from 1070 until nearly 1400. The later chapters treat of Laodicea, 
“the Greco-Roman city,” and Hierapolis, both situated in this valley, and 
then go on to present the less abundant historical facts relating to other 
localities in southwestern Phrygia. Of Laodicea a good deal can be 
known. Founded about 250 B. c. by the Seleucid ruler to be a centre 
of Greek influence, and peopled partly by Syrian colonists, it became 
by its position and resources a great banking and woolen-manufacturing 
city, a Neokoros of the Emperors, the seat of a family, the Zenonids, 
many members of which are known to us in some detail, and from which 
kings and queens were descended. The organization of the city govern- 
ment, at first on Greek, then on Roman lines, the dress of the magistrates 
and the imperial high priest, and many details of the life of the city, are 
to be learned from the inscriptions and ancient notices. A wholly dif- 
ferent place was Hierapolis, six miles distant. It was originally a priestly 
village about a sanctuary at the calcareous hot springs near a mephitic 
cave, and a never more than partly Hellenized centre of native Phrygian 
national feeling and religion. Many religious inscriptions and tombs 
(these usually either in the form of doors, for communication between 
the two worlds, or of altars, for offerings to the dead), illustrate the 
Lydo-Phrygian religion, which through the Mysteries influenced Greek 
thought profoundly. Professor Ramsay gives a sketch of some length of 
this religion as it prevailed at Hierapolis. In his view the original 
spirit of these Orientals so persisted after they became Christians, that 
they gradually became ready to accept the Oriental religion of the ad- 
vancing and conquering Turks. 

The single topics of interest that are treated in the book cannot be re- 
counted here ; the permanence of local religious veneration from Chris- 
tian to Mohammedan times (pp. 29, 242), the effect of the Roman and 
Byzantine systems of governmental regulation of life (p. 65), the relation 
of educated society to public religion in the first century (p. 96), the 
occurrence of the rare word éfeuzAdpuov, found also in Ignatius (p. 151), 
the method of the administration of Roman imperial estates (pp. 280 ff.), 
are examples of the topics on which Professor Ramsay has something 
interesting and suggestive to say. As usual with him, the material might 
sometimes have been grouped so as to be more available to the reader, 
though the index will partly remedy this defect; the headings of the 
sections, too, are occasionally disappointing, because the facts presented 
are left a little too raw. A more serious defect is the lack of complete- 
ness in the references to the sources, especially the Greek writers. Much 
of what is said in the narrative parts is given solely on Professor Ram- 
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say’s own authority, and although a student familiar with the chief 

sources could perhaps, by patient search, discover from such references 

as are vouchsafed the source of most of the statements, even this is made 

’ more difficult by the absence of any general account of the historical 

sources. The “ Historical Geography of Asia Minor ” contains, it is true, 

some rather rambling notes on the geographical value of various ancient 

documents, but may we not hope that Professor Ramsay will, at any rate 

at the end of his book, give us the account of the sources and the discus- 

sion of their value which his studies have so peculiarly fitted him to 

write? For citations from the Greek writers, Haase’s great article in 
Ersch and Gruber’s “ Encyclopiidie” seems to be still indispensable. 

For the student of early Christian history this volume contributes less 

than may be expected from the second, which, it is promised, will contain 

a chapter on the relation of Christians and heathen as exhibited by in- 

scriptions. The illustration of Rev. iii. 18 from the local circumstances 

in Laodicea (pp. 39, 42, 52), though previously published by Professor 
Ramsay, seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of commentators. 


JamMEs Harpy Ropes. 
Harvarp Divinity ScHoou. 


The Conception of God. An address before the Philosophic Union of the 
University of California, by Jostan Royce, Ph. D., Professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy in Harvard University, together with comments thereon 
by Sidney Edward Mezes, Ph. D., Head of the School of Philosophy in 
the University of Texas, Joseph Le Conte, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Geology and Natural History in the University of California, and G. H. 
Howison, M. A., LL. D., Mills Professor of Philosophy in the same. 
Berkeley : Executive Council of the Union. 1895. 


The reader of this pamphlet has the somewhat rare privilege of being 
taken directly into a conclave of philosophers. He will find each speak- 
ing his own thought very freely; and no less freely criticising the 
thought of others. If this tends to shake his confidence in the infalli- 
bility of the philosopher as such, it will certainly tend to produce a 
greater respect for the philosopher as a man. The principal address is 
by Professor Royce. In it he restates the theistic argument, which. is 
familiar to the readers of his “Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” and 
his “Spirit of Modern Philosophy.” Though the thought of this 
address is familiar, the form in which it is stated is new; and every 
such change of form tends to make more clear the idea that is expressed. 
The statement before us differs from the earlier one in the books just 
named, in relying less absolutely upon the brilliant paradox that the pos- 
sibility of error implies the fact of an absolute intelligence; and in 
making prominent the positive side of the argument, namely, that with- 
out such an intelligence the attainment of anything that deserves the 


name of truth would be impossible. It differs from both the books 
apo VOL. IV. — NO. 17. 13 
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named by adopting the terminology used by Mr. Bradley in his “ Appear- 
ance and Reality.” That this is on the whole an advantage, I am not 
prepared to say. As I have intimated, however, it puts the matter in a 
fresh light, and doing this, it suggests fresh problems, his solution of 
which Professor Royce, let us hope, will sometime give us. 

The address of Professor Mezes discusses certain utterances of Pro- 
fessor Royce in his published works rather than the particular statement 
just given. It insists that, granting the phenomenality of time, there 
must be something in the divine experience corresponding to time rela- 
tions or divine goodness would be impossible. Professor Le Conte 
makes an interesting statement of his own theistic argument. Professor 
Howison, however, approaches the situation directly. He assumes that 
the three preceding speakers have the same underlying conception, and 
affirms that, to his mind, they all “ miss the mark and come short of the 
glory of God.” He meets the keen logic of Professor Royce with a pro- 
found sense of the supreme importance of morality and personality, for 
which he maintains the position of Professor Royce leaves no place. 
Contemplating the discussion as mere spectators, we are reminded of the 
battle between Richard and Saladin, so graphically described by Scott. 
When Professor Howison ceases and the discussion ends, we have a 
sense of disappointment, like that which we might feel when a well 
played game of chess is broken off just at the point when one player 
has uttered the ominous word “check,” and before we know what coun- 
ter-move his adversary may make in rebuttal. We cannot, however, 
view the contest as mere spectators ; the discussion has to do with the 
most important facts of our experience. In the face of these, our admi- 
ration of the reasoners, and our curiosity as to the issue, are largely lost 
in an interest in the great themes that they discuss. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Dissertations on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation. By 
CHarLEs Gore, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 8vo, pp. x, 323. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1895. 


This volume is a supplement to the author’s Bampton Lectures on 
the Incarnation, but “addressed to a more strictly theological public.” 
Any educated reader, however, of theological proclivities, will find no 
serious difficulty in following the writer’s statements and arguments, 
even though his knowledge of the Church Fathers, their Greek and 
Latin, their metaphysics and dogmatic philosophy,—if he ever had 
any, — may have grown very rusty. The book consists of three dis- 
sertations and an appendix of four “notes.” The first dissertation is 
devoted to “the Virgin birth of our Lord.” It is a candid, but far 
from exhaustive discussion of a recently much agitated subject, and 
cannot be said to throw any new light on it. To persons already famil- 
iar with the topic, the chief interest of Canon Gore’s essay lies in the 
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second note of the appendix, where he examines those readings of the 
recently discovered Syriac manuscript of the gospels, which some have 
thought to indicate an older, naturalistic tradition concerning the nativ- 
ity. To my mind the author shows conclusively that, whatever value 
may finally be adjudged to the text of the new manuscript, it leaves this 
question where it was before. The conclusion reached by Canon Gore 
on the main subject, as well as his tone and temper, may be shown in 
few words: “The historical evidence for our Lord’s birth of a virgin is 
in itself strong and cogent. But it is not such as to compel belief.” To 
clinch it, “there is needed the sense, that being what He was, His 
human birth could hardly have been otherwise than is implied .in the 
virginity of His mother.” In the first place, the idea of Incarnation 
seems to imply it; for the ordinary process of generation involves the 
production of a new personality ; and, secondly, the idea of the sinless 
Second Adam requires it. This point the author urges with much more 
confidence than the first, which he doubtless feels may ke easily over- 
strained in a Doketic direction. 

The second dissertation is entitled : “The Consciousness of our Lord 
in His Mortal Life.” It takes up more than half the book; and the 
space is not wasted. The great problem of which it treats springs 
directly from the doctrine of the Incarnation. Two distinct natures, 
the divine and the human, being united in one person, the historical 
Christ, how is the personal self-consciousness thence resulting to be 
apprehended? Is it marked by the freedom, fullness, and power of 
divinity, or by subjection to the limitations of human nature? Was 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of the gospels, possessed of the divine 
attributes of omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence, or was he in 
all respects subject to human conditions? If so, how can we reconcile 
that subjection with his deity? The all-sided interest of this question, 
doctrinal and practical, is manifest. Yet, although more or less dis- 
cussed from early Christian times, it was never authoritatively passed 
upon. The Council of Chalcedon, a. p. 451, fixed the terms of the prob- 
lem, — one person and two natures, distinct, perfect and permanent, — 
but did nothing towards its solution. Medizval and scholastic theology, 
while nominally holding to the two natures, practically ignored the 
human, — “the manhood” (as Mr. Gore says) was treated as “but 
the temporary or permanent robe of Godhead.” The Reformation, by 
reverting to Scripture, restored the true manhood to its rightful place 
in popular preaching and teaching; and the Reformed theology (as con- 
tradistinguished from the Lutheran) contributed largely towards a scien- 
tifically tenable construction of the doctrinal elements involved. Nor 
has the century now closing failed of good work in the same direction. 
Nevertheless, the medizval onesidedness still clings to much of even 
recent exegesis when it comes to passages like Luke ii. 52; Mk. xiii. 32 ; 
Matt. xx. 23; xxvi. 38, 39, and others, in which human conditions and 
limitations are connected with Christ. Canon Gore’s discussion is, there- 
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fore, to be hailed with pleasure, as in the interest of exegetical honesty 
as well as of dogmatic science, although the latter interest dominates 
the treatment of the theme. The author first inquires into the New Tes- 
tament view of Christ’s consciousness, and finds that the Son of God 
incarnate, without ceasing to be conscious of his relation to the Father, 
grew and lived under properly human conditions and limitations. This 
condition of kenosis, affected by the incarnation, is not absolute, for it 
allows the Son to continue his divine functions in the preservation of the 
kosmos, co that we must conceive Him (the Logos) to lead a dual life. 
(This idea, let me say here, is not as novel as some may be induced to 
think.) He then reviews critically, by means of numerous quotations, 
the history of opinion on the subject, from the sub-apostolic time to the 
present; and finally discusses the relation of the conclusion reached 
(already anticipated by his study of the New Testament), to church 
authority, and its own intrinsic rationality. The treatment of the last- 
named point is not strong, and is really uncalled for; for the rationality 
of the conclusion stands or falls with that of the premises that lead to it. 

The third dissertation is on “ Transubstantiation and Nihilianism.” If 
this essay has any claim to a place here, it is only because the title of 
the book is broad enough to take in anything in the whole range of 
Christian doctrine. The author says that it followed naturally from the 
special treatment of the theology of the Incarnation in the preceding 
dissertation ; and if this be meant in a subjective sense, no one will dis- 
pute it. Nihilianism is a medieval name for what was substantially 
Apollinarianism. It denotes the opinion that the Logos in becoming 
incarnate became nothing that he was not before. He merely assumed 
humanity as one assumes a robe. This view was rife during the for- 
mative period of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and, in practically 
denying the humanity of Christ, also relegated to oblivion the ancient 
theological principle, wrought out in the battle against Gnosticism, that 
the supernatural does not annihilate the natural. Nihilianism in relation 
to the Incarnation is thus seen to be the analogue of transubstantiation 
in the sacrament. In the latter also the physical elements of bread and 
wine are reduced to mere shadows. The entrance of the supernatural 
is supposed to destroy the natural. Such, if I rightly follow the author, 
is the drift of this paper. Whether it needs this roundabout explanation 
to account for the rise and triumph of the notion of transubstantiation, 
when the real presence (as distinguished from a spiritual presence) had 
already long held the ground, is another question. Reasoning on ab- 
stract principles, one would suppose that the suppression of the human 
nature would rather have tended to substitute the idea of spiritual for 
that of real presence. The sketch of the history of eucharist doctrine 
from A. D. 800 to 1200 is valuable, and will be welcome to many. 

P. H. STeenstra. 


EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Outlines of Social Theology. By W. DeWirr Hype, D.D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


The theological volume or review filled with sociological terminology 
no longer surprises us. President Hyde speaks a familiar dialect when 
he says that theology must have a restatement based upon the returns 
from sociology and psychology. While he admits that these data are 
thus far only partially at hand, he is sure that theology is helpless to do 
its proper work until it is informed by the new spirit which springs from 
ordered social study. “I have called it,” he says, “Social Theology, 
because the Christianity of Christ and his disciples was preéminently a 
social movement, and because we are looking at everything to-day from 
the social rather than from the individualistic point of view.” In the 
three parts into which the volume divides, — theological, anthropological, 
sociological — the author states strongly, and perhaps with as much clear- 
ness as the present state of sociology allows, the new relations into which 
a “reformed theology ”’ is to be moulded. A few extracts will best show 
the spirit of the book and the consequences of the position taken. ‘The 
contributions for home missions in the United States for 1890 were 
$6,717,558.03. At the very lowest estimate, one quarter of this sum (if 
you could pick out the right quarter, the quarter that went to the support 
of superfluous churches), would have done more good if it had been cast 
into the depths of the sea. It was spent, not for building up the king- 
dom of God, but for the building up of particular denominations at the 
expense of and to the injury of the kingdom of God.” 

“Our whole plan of founding churches in rivalry and maintaining them 
in competition is one gigantic blunder.” This is a brave beginning to 
recognize, that competition is now working as disastrously among churches 
as in certain branches of business. The sociological principle clearly 
worked out and applied, would check such competition by refusing all 
support to the “ superfluous,” i. e. to those which could not live without 
too many outside and foreign helps. ; 

With plain speaking, like that of the recent “Forum ”’ articles by 
Rev. William B. Hale, President Hyde says: “ It is as managers of com- 
peting festivals and fairs, as originators of rival money-making devices, 
as centres of oratorical, musical, or ceremonial attractions that these 
superfluous and feeble churches figure in the public eye. We must adopt 
the policy of planting strong, self-respecting, self-supporting, community- 
serving churches where they are needed, in place of the wretched policy 
of thrusting in mendicant, impotent, self-seeking, community-plundering 
churchlings where they are not needed.” Here the strenuous princi- 
ples of the “new charity” are rigorously applied. Again, in the strong 
passages (pp. 244, 245), we see the new emphasis which “theology, 
socialized, places upon life’s medium, upon circumstance, upon causes 
of sin and misery, with which the church must deal as directly as it 
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does with the individual” ... “in abnormal social conditions the 
church is called upon to do the work of several social instrumentalities 
in addition to its own.” 

Such passages indicate the new spirit, and, it must be confessed, also 
the new difficulties which await the church if it is to step boldly into the 
arena where sociological principles are applied. 


JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Richard Rolle of Hampole, an English Father of the Church, and his Fol- 
lowers. Library of Early English Writers, Vol. I.: Yorkshire Writers. 
Edited by C. Horstman, late Professor in the University of Berlin. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


This is primarily a collection of documents for the study of English 
mysticism in the first half of the fourteenth century. There are about 
450 pages of fine print, containing various pieces in prose and verse, 
some undoubtedly by Rolle, and others only conjecturally so, besides 
tracts and poems which may be assigned to known contemporaries of 
his, and a considerable number which are anonymous. The Introduc- 
tion, dealing principally with mysticism in England at this period, is 
interesting, but breaks off in the middle with a “to be continued.” The 
texts are critically printed, with the addition of but little explanatory 
matter, and for this reason, while valuable to the scholar, will not prove 
very attractive to the mere layman. By the theologian, the historian of 
literature and the linguistic student, the work is sure to be welcomed cs 
making substantial additions to our knowledge. 

Richard Rolle was born at Thornton, in Yorkshire, perhaps somewhere 
about 1290, and died at Hampole, near Doncaster, in 1349. He was a 
contemporary of Eckardt and Tauler, but, unlike the former, he made 
no endeavor to unite scholasticism with fervid contemplation. Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Hugo of St. Victor had flourished two centuries earlier, 
Bonaventura had preceded Rolle by more than fifty years, while Thomas 
a Kempis was not born until forty-one years after his death. Among 
his predecessors, it is Bonaventura to whom he seems most indebted. A 
curious Latin life of the man, an “ Officium de Sancto Ricardo,” which 
has been published by the Early English Text Society, is our chief 
source of information concerning him. Patronized by an archdeacon 
of Durham, he studied at Oxford; suddenly, at the age of nineteen, he 
left the University and began the life of a hermit. Soon after he went 
to church on the Feast of the Assumption, donned the dress of an 
assistant and sang through the matin service and the mass, and finally, 
when the Gospel had been read, requested the priest’s blessing, and, 
mounting the pulpit, preached a sermon which moved a large number of 
the congregation to tears, and caused them all to affirm that they never 
in their lives had heard so powerful a sermon. Henceforth he devoted 
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himself to a hermit’s life, changing his abode from place to place, but 
mostly living in Yorkshire. 

Rolle had all the transports of the true mystic, as he himself describes 
them in his “ De Incendio Amoris ;” a translation of part of this may be 
read in Ten Brink’s “‘ Early English Literature,” p. 294. One or two 
(modernized) extracts from his English prose works will exhibit his 
temper. From “The Form of Perfect Living,” p. 48: “The higher 
part of contemplation is beholding and yearning of the things of heaven, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; that men often have, if it be so that they 
be not praying with the mouth, but only thinking of God and of the 
fairness of angels and holy souls.” Again, p. 37: “ We shall endeavor 
[afforce us] to clothe ourselves in love as the iron or the coal does in the 
fire, as the air does in the sun, as the wool does in the dye [hewe]. 
The coal so clothes itself in the fire that all is fire. The air so clothes 
itself in the sun that all is light. And the wool so substantially takes 
the color that it is like it. In this manner shall a true lover of Jesus 
Christ do ; his heart shall so burn in love that it shall be turned into fire 
of love, and be, as it were, all fire, and shall so shine in virtues that in 
no part of him he be murky [myrke] in vices.” The quaint pathos of 
Rolle’s devotional exercises may be illustrated from his “ Meditations on 
the Passion,” p. 102: “ I wot well, sweet Jesu, that my heart is not 
worthy that thou shouldest come thereto and therein alight. I ask it 
not of dignity of thy sepulture; but, sweet Jesu, thou alightest into 
hell to visit there, and to right the holy souls of our holy fathers, and in 
that like manner I ask thy coming to my soul. Sweet Jesu, I know 
well also that I was never worthy to be thy mother’s fellow, to stand at 
thy passion with her and with John; but, sweet Jesu, if I may not be 
there in that manner for my great unworthiness, I hold me worthy for 
my great trespass to hang by thy side as one of the thieves.” 

It should be said that it is generally assumed that Rolle had a de- 
cided influence upon Wyclif, but the question has not been investigated 
as it deserves. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yate University. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss has brought togetlier in his Handbook of 
Socialism a variety of information concerning the definition of Social- 
ism (also of what it is not), its history, its present status in Europe, 
Australia, America, and elsewhere, its relations to economics and the 
industrial problems of the day, which it is very convenient to have in 
handy form between two covers. The appendices, containing biographi- 
eal and bibliographical matters and a Socialist calendar, are not the least 
valuable part of the book. Mr. Bliss’s own standpoint is that of the 
Christian Socialism which is to form the subject of another volume. 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The fifth and concluding volume of Renan’s History of the People 
of Israel covers the period of Jewish Independence and Judea under 
Roman rule. It has chapters, among others, in the author’s most 
characteristic vein, on the Pharisees and Sadducees, the Essenes, Ecclesi- 
astes, Pluto and the Logos. In closing, Renan says: “Judaism and 
Christianity will both disappear. The work of the Jew will have its 
end, the work of the Greek will last forever. . . . The trace of Israel, 
however, will be eternal. Israel first gave form to the ery of the people. 
. . « With drawbacks that cannot be avoided, the Jewish programme 
will be accomplished, without Heaven to award compensations; justice 
will really exist upon earth.” The translation of this fifth volume is as 
good as that of its immediate predecessor; a full index to the five 
volumes closes the book. — Roberts Brothers. 


The dozen writers whose papers make up the very interesting volume 
called The Poor in Great Cities, have observed London, Naples, Paris, 
New York, Boston, Chicago and other cities with a clear eye and a 
sagacious judgment. They agree in recognizing the central nature of 
this problem, and they further agree in the chief measures for attacking 
the problem, such as improved tenements, the saving of the children, 
personal aid and industrial education. Messrs. R. A. Woods, J. A. 
Riis, W. J. Tucker, J. Kirkland, Walter Besant, and others less known 
to fame, write out of a sympathetic heart, and their remedies approve 
themselves to the deliberate mind. The book is an important contri- 
bution to the popular literature of philanthropy. — Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Prof. G. Wildeboer’s valuable volume on the Literature of the Old 
Testament in its Chronological Order has been translated from the 
original Dutch into good German by Dr. F. Risch. It makes 464 pages, 
as published by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, of Gottingen, with a new 
preface by the author. Readers of the New Wor tp have learned the 
high value to be set upon Professor Wildeboer’s work from the extended 
review given of it in the issue for June, 1894, by Prof. H. P. Forbes. 
This German version should greatly increase its currency. 


Practical Christian Sociology, by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, is composed 
of five lectures on this subject, from the standpoints of the church, the 
family and education, capital and labor, and citizenship. The notes 
and appendices are many and perhaps the most valuable part of the 
work, especially the paper containing Hon. C. D. Wright’s explanation, 
in a letter to Mr. Crafts, of his views on marriage and divorce. The 
body of the work displays much zeal and vigor, with but little construc- 
tive power ; a larger infusion of the scientific spirit is the chief need of 
the so-called “ Christian sociologist ” in all quarters. — Funk & Wagnalls. 








